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SANDWICH. 
THE MOTHER-PORT OF THE ANGLO-SAXON RACE. 
BY DOUGLAS SLADEN. 





A LITTLE old town by the shore! 

First of the seaports of England, tho port of the sea no 
more, 

With the naven that gave thee thy fame shrinking year by 
year from the sand, 

And the quays that were beaten with surf now sheltered 
by miles of land! 


Once on the meadows around thee, now studded with 
daisies and kine, 

Sailed the proud galleys of Rome over leagues upon leagues 
of brine; 

Oace upon Richborough’s hill rose the murmursof fortress 
and town: 

Still stand the Titanlike walls which the Legions upreared 


on the down. 
od 


Once, twixt the green of the down and the chalk cliffs over 
the bay, 
Rowed the White Horse and her sons on the track of their 
fated prey; 
Rested on Thanet awhile, and then leapt on the land that 
should be 
The home whence their offspring should pass to the ends 
of the earth and the sea. 


Once, twixt the green of the down and the chalk cliffs over 
the bay, 

The ship of Augustine, the monk, in the wake of the White 
Horse lay; 

Ere in the heart of old Kent he founded that light-huuse 
of love 

Which shines from the East to the West, as the sun in the 
heavens above. 


Here neath the walls of the town, fleeing furlongs and fur- 
longs inland, 

The first of the navies of England grew under Great Al- 
fred’s hand; 

And hither, on eve of his doom, were blown the Archbish- 
op’s sails, 

Who, saintly or not, was the Saint of our princeliest Prince 
ot Wales. 


Hither that Prince—our Black Edward—with Poictiers 
fresh in his fame, 

Graced with a king for a captive, with the spoils of a 
kingdom came. , 

Hence, with his father, to triumph he sailed in that fierce 
sea fray, 

Called the sea-fight with the Spaniards from that to this 
far-off day. 


Then the sea fled, with the fame of the town, till the sword 
and the rack 

Sending it Huguenot weavers sent crowding prosperity 
back. 

And in her heyday of glory the Queen of the laud rode 
down, 

Letting her countenance shine on the loyal and ancient 
town. 


Then rose the conqueror steam and the weaving withdrew 
its dole, 

For weaving will hark after steam, and steam after iron 
and coal. 

And the silt grew deep in the port, and the grass grew 
bigh in the streets, 

Left by the looms that they courted, and barred from the 
wooing of fleets. 


Still stand its three great churches, tho one is restored and 


defiled, 

And still stand its ramparts, by soldier abandoned to play- 
ing child; 

Still stand great mansions, betraying the pride of a long- 
past prime; 

And its spitals and houses for alms and its marts of the 
olden time. 

A horizon in raiment of mist! the isle with its chalk-white 
crown! 

A waste of gray marshes! the Castle of Eld on the ivied 
down ! 

Laiy-smock silver and marigold gold, where the sea rolled 
of yore! 


A little old town by the shore! 
SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA. 
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IS NEW YORK GROWING BETTER? 





THE discussion in English journals of the question 
whether London is growing better has resulted in a gen- 
eral agreement among those best qualified to judge that 
the moral and physical condition of that great city is de- 
cidedly improving. We have thought it well toaska 
similar question about New York of a number of our 
citizens who are well acquainted, through long service 
in churches, in benevolent institutions, or in the courts, 
with the condition of the city. Their answers to our 
question will be found below. 


BY HOWARD CROSBY, 
PASTOR OF FOURTH AVENUE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 





Is New York growing better? I can compare New 
York to-day with New York fifty years ago from my 
personal observation. I was then preparing to enter 
college, which I entered the ensuing year. 

At that time the city did not extend beyond Union 
Square, and it contained only 300,000 inhabitants. 
There were no street cars, and omniobuses had been run- 
ning but a few years. The streets were lighted with 
whale-oil lamps, and we had but lately laid aside the 
flint and tinder for lucifer matches, There was no Cro- 
ton; but we pumped our water from wells. Gas had 
been introduced into stores, but not into private houses. 
There was no police force. A few constables, not 
marked by any uniform, took care of the public peace, 
and at night a few watchmen slept in favorable corners. 
Hogs roamed ad libitum through the streets, the filth 
and stench of which were a permanent abomination. 
The streets were paved with cobble-stones, and carriages 
were jolted through hollows and over humps, while 
deep gutters at the street-crossings were formidable 
wadies to pass over. 

Elections were always seasons of disturbance. There 
was but one polling-place in each ward, and the election 
lasted three days. Hence the roughs had it their own 
way, and a decent hat or coat was a signal for assault. 
The fire engines were managed by private companies 
and riotous fighting between rival engine companies was 
common. There was no electric telegraph to summon 
immediate help, and so fires made great headway before 
they could be reached, and public wrongs were wrought 
by the criminal class without fear of detection and 
arrest. The contrast between New York fifty years ago 
and New York to-day as regards the general order and 
decency of the city is, therefore, marvelously in favor 
of the present time. Of course, with the growth of the 
city from 300,000 of population to 1,500,000, there has 
been a great increase of vicious elements, but there has 
been a still greater increase of restrictiveand restraining 
powers in the government, partly by reason of modern 
inventions and partly by reason of a higher public sen- 
timent. There isa far larger preparation to meet pov- 
erty, sickness and vice by appropriate remedies. Sys- 
tem is introduced. Homes, hospitals and disciplinary 
institutions have multiplied, and an enlightened public 
opinion has been formed on these practical questions 
wholly unknown fifty years ago. The people are more re- 
ligious than they were. In thisstatement I do not include 
the foreign element, a large part of which is wholly 
irreligious, but I mean the citizens born and those who 
have been naturalized fortwenty years. These are they 
who rightfully represent the city. I say they are more 
religious than they were. I mean that they consider 
practical life more from the religious standpoint. The 
tene of morals is higher. Drinking to excess used to 
prevail among all classes. Now it is mostly confined to 
the lower classes. Brandy is not found now, as then, on 
every sideboard. The open haunts ot shame do not 
bow appear. Such places are obliged now to hide. 

While I mark these improvements,I am well aware 
of prevailing evils, gross ones too, and do not consider 
New York a Utopia. 


BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D., 
SU PERUNTENDENT OF THE NEW YORK CITY MISSION. 





An overpress of work will prevent my writing an ar- 
ticle on the subject you mention, but briefly I would say 
that as regards tenement-house population, youthful 
criminal depravity, and vice in general, our city is very 






BY JAMES T. KILBRETH, 
JUDGE OF THE COURT OF SPECIAL SESSIONS. 





One frequently hears the assertion that crime is in- 
creasing 15 this city. When we consider the many de- 
falcations and betrayals of trust, the acts of violence 
committed or attempted, the various and ingenious de- 
vices to cheat and defraud, and the many gross and re- 
volting offenses against decency, health and morals 
which are daily recounted in the newspapers, it is. not 
surprising that such a belief should largely prevail. It 
will be found, however, upon examination of the official 
records, the only safe and positive guide, that this belief 
is not well founded and is inconsistent with the facts. 

In 1888 the number of arrests in this city was 83,617, 
and the number of arrests in 1874 was 84,821, a decrease 
of nearly one and one-half per cent. in fourteen years. 
I have selected the year 1874 for comparison because it 
is the earliest year for which we have any complete 
official and reliable statistics relating to crime in this 
city. That the selection may not be deemed unduly ad- 
vantageous to my contention, I add that the number of 
arrests in 1875 was 84,399, and in 1876 it was 87,397. 
Since the last-named year the number steadily and reg- 
ularly decreased until 1882, when it amounted to 66,867. 
From 1882 there has been an increase from year to year 
until in 1888 the number, as I have stated, reached 83,- 
618. A considerable part of this increase since 1882 is 
due to the movement for a more rigid enforcement of 
the excise laws, which was initiated at that time and con- 
tinued to the present time. The effect of the increased 
activity of the police in this direction during this time 
upon the aggregate number of arrests is indicated by the 
fact that in 1888 the number of arrests for violations of 
the excise laws was 5,610, whereas in 1874 it was only 
130. Nobody believes this wide discrepancy in the num- 
ber of arrests for offenses of this kind represents any 
substantial or even appreciable difference in the number 
of such offenses actually committed in the two years, 
because it is contrary to the experience and observation 
ofall. It is matter of common notoriety and of fact 
that such offenses were as freely committed 1m the ear- 
lier as in the later year, and were more flagrant because 
unconcealed and apparently unrestrained. I think, 
therefore, that the comparison with the year 1874 is even 
more favorable to last year than the number of arrests 
indicates. 

In 1888 the number of arrests upon the various graver 
charges classified as felonies, was 4,369, as against 4,621 
in 1874, showing a decrease of nearly five and one-half 
per cent. 

In 1888 the number of arrests for misdemeanor was 
15,838, as against 12,798 in 1874, showing an increase of 
nearly twenty-four percent. This increase is more than 
made up of excise cases, which constitute more than 
thirty-five per cent. of the total arrests for misdemeanor 
in 1888, and but one per cent. in 1874. 

In 1888 the number of arrests for intoxication and for 
disorderly conduct amourted to 52,762, as against 61,470 
in 1874, showing a decrease of more than fourteen per 
cent. 

In 1888 the number of arrests for juvenile delinquency 
was 575, as against 874 in 1874, showing a decrease of 
nearly thirty-five per cent. I regard this as especially 
suggestive. 

In 1888 the number of arrests for vagrancy was 5,108, 
as against 3,139 in 1874, showing an increase of more than 
sixty percent. A very large proportion of those reported 
as arrested for vagrancy are not criminals, but volurtari- 
ly surrender themselves to the court for commitment. 
Their misfortunes are often due to no fault of their own. 
A large number, also, are transient among us, and are 
attracted to our city on account of the assistance so gen- 
erously extended to those who are idle or in want. 

I have confined myself in the comparison I have drawn 
to those features of the statistics which seem to me to 
have the most direct bearing upon the question 
and which are the most important in point of fact. A 
more detailed analysis would only strengthen the con- 
viction which I take it the figures already cited show, 
that crime is certainly not gaining on us in this city. 
When we reflect that in 1874 the population of the city 
did not greatly exceed one million and that careful eati- 
mates place the present number of inhabitants at over a 
million and a haif, I think we have reason to congratu- 
late ourselves that we are not only holding our own 





much better than twenty years ago. 


against crime. but are making sztisfactory progress 
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toward checking its growth as our population in- 
creases. 

Let it not be surmised that the police are inactive. 
Their vigilance has provided us with a city in which 
there is no place unsafe to visit, and where person and 
property are as secure as in any city in the world. 


BY R. R. MCBURNEY, 


GENERAL SECKETARY OF THE NEW YORK YOUNG MEN'S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 





New York is far from being as moral and law-abiding 
a community as it should be, yet there is a marked 
advance in these respects within the last thirty-five 
years. 

Religious and moral teaching has transformed many 
of the worst localities. The low dance-houses have 
been practically abolished, and the ‘ pretty waiter-girl 
drinking saloons” are a thing of the past. Three pest 
centers—The Five Points, Water Street and Mackerel- 
ville—have ben transformed, chiefly through the 
agency of the Five Peints Mission, the House of Indus- 
try and the Wilson Mission. In these the children, 
especially of what have been styled the vicious classes, 
have been rescued from vice and crime and brought 
into contact with Christian women of education and 
refinement who have taught them the simple Gospel of 
Jesus Christ, and through this teaching have led the 
vicious into the path and practice of virtue. Those 
who stole were taught to steal no more. Habits of 
cleanliness were acquired, and hope and joy were 
brought into young lives. 

Thirty years ago it was not safe for one to visit these 
localities after twilight. 

Possibly no work among the poor boys and girls has 
been as largely fruitful and ministered so much to the 
prevention of crime as that of the Children’s Aid Socie- 
ty, the Juvenile Asylum and the Female Guardian So- 
ciety. The New York City Mission and the various de- 
nominational City Missions have also accomplished much 
in the work of prevention and rescue. The McAuley 
Missions in Water Street and in West Thirty-second 
Street, and the Florence Mission in Bleecker Street have 
carried on a work of rescue among the abandoned of 
both sexes which is little appreciated by the public. 

The sphere for the employment of women has been 
greatly widened. The Girls’ Friendly Societies, instituted 
by Miss Grace H. Dodge, are doing a work for girls em- 
ployed in factories, in teaching them self-help in habits 
of living, including economy, housekeeping, cooking, 
dress-making and the care of their own bodies. 

The Young Women’s Christian Association is teaching 
shop-girls and others dependent on their own efforts for 
support, useful lessons in different departments of in- 
dustry which fit them for promotion in their various 
lines of employment. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association in its eleven 
branches, the free libraries, the Cooper Union, the Boys 
Clubs and reading and social rooms in connection with 
many of the churches, provide opportunities for instruc- 
tion and recreation within the reach of, and are largely 
used by, classes which were deprived of such advantages 
in the past. 

In the Young Men’s Christian Association there are 
700 young men, engaged in business and professional 
life who give from one to two evenings of each week to 
work aviong young men. 

The Charity Organization -Society is doing much to 
diminish indiscriminate almsgiving and, through its 
agency, intelligent friendly visitors are wisely leading 
the dependent to self-help. 

In all the directions above referred to the well-to-do 
are brought into contact with those less favored. All 
classes are benefited, and many so-called society men 
and women are enlisted in direct practical work for 
uplifting and benefiting others. 

Less than thirty years ago pernicious literature of the 
very worst class could be purchased at almost every 
news-stand. Now it is very perilous, if not absolutely 
impracticable to carry on such traffic, thanks to 
the work initiated by the Young Men’s Christian 
Association which secured the passage of laws 
suppressing its publication and sale, first employed 
Mr. Anthony Comstock, and subsequently obtained 
the incorporation of the present admirable and 
efficient Society for the Prevention of Vice since pre- 
sided over so effectively by Mr. Samuel Colgate and 
served with such Christian courage and fidelity by 
Mr. Comstock. 

The work of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals under the lead of the late Henry Bergh, has 
exerted an incalcuable moral influence upon the rising 
generation. 

The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
whose work is pushed with so much intelligence and 
vigor by Mr. Eibridge T. Gerry, has had a humanizing 
influence on cruel parents. 

A superior class of men are appointed as Police 
Justices and laws are more strictly enforced and 
obeyed. 

The Police force is vastly improved. Thirty years 
ago peaceful citizens were almost as much afraid of 
many of the men who were employed on the Police 
force as of the highwayman. 

A better class of men also serve on juries. 





Tenement-houses are of a better class, and sanitary 
regulations are more strict and more strictly enforced. 

The sick in the hospitals are better cared for and in- 
telligent nurses are employed. 

The theater is improved and the plays have a more 
moral tone. 

The Church is more practical in the agencies she 
employs and the preaching of the Gospel is more direct 
and practical. 

While the day of rest is being invaded and church at- 
tendance is notas large in proportion to the population as 
in the past, and while the part of the city below Four- 
teenth Street is largely deserted by churches, and the 
population on the flanks of the city are too much neglect- 
ed and a great mass of people of foreign tongues are un- 
reached by the Gospel, and while there is much unrest 
among the so-called working classes,there has never been 
a period when Christian people were more intelligently 
awake to their responsibility and opportunity, and as 
ready to apply practical measures for the solution of the 
problem which confronts them. This is in no small 
measure due to the recent efforts of the Evangelical Al- 
liance, inspired by its President, Mr. William E. Dodge. 

If the workers in all lines of religion and philanthro- 
py in this city could be induced to walk down any of 
our broad avenues some day, all would be astonished at 
the size of the army of those who, in this busy life of 
ours, give time to Christly ministry among us. 

In view of all this, the outlook for the future in all 
that constitutes the welfare of the city we love, was 
never so hopeful as now. 





BY HENRY A. BRANN, D.D., 
PASTOR OF ST. ELIZABETH’S ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 





THE old logicians used to say that in answering ques- 
tions of a complex character it is always well to * dis- 
tinguish frequently”—* distingue frequenter.” 

My experience of New York as boy and man is about 
forty years. My priestly experience, most of it in the 
city and vicinity, is of twenty-six years. 

{. Physically and politically New York is growing 
better. The people watch their representatives more 
closely, and reigns of ‘‘ boodle” and ‘ fraud” are more 
quickly overthrown than they used to be. The eye of 
the citizen is keener, and his indignation at detected 
dishonesty in official life more intense than it was, say 
twenty-five years ago, when it was almost impossible to 
detect the stealing of municipal officials or to drive them 
from power. Our police, including the detective bu- 
reau, and our sanitary laws are far superior to what they 
were in the days when ‘* Dead Rabbits” and “‘ Bowery 
Boys” and the cholera disturbed the peace and destroyed 
the life of the people of Gotham. The physical and po- 
litical improvement of the city is unquestionable by 
those who remember the days when the sewerage was 
so imperfect, even in the heart of the city, and recollect 
the riots of the old Metropolitan Fire Department, Fer- 
nando Wood’s policemen, and the supremacy of the late 
William Tweed. In those days even laborers on the 
public works committed perjury in order to get pay, or 
made a dividend with the foreman, for work never per- 
formed. 

Il. As to moral improvement, it is decidedly better 
externally than it was thirty years ago—I say externally 
better. The street-walkers are more publicly decent. 
They ply their trade, of course, but they are not so obtru- 
sive or offensive. They let the passer-by alone unless he 
invites their attention. The brothel has now closed 
doors. The day of the ‘* model artist” no longer exists, 
or at least her existence is kept very quiet. The boys of 
thirty years ago saw vice, shameless vice on the public 
streets in lower Broadway, Church Street and West 
Broadway. If it is there now it wears amask. The 
gambling dens, too, have closed their shutters. Exter- 
nally, then, New York is more moral than it used to be; 
and this is a gain, for vice never hides her snaky form 
unless compelled by virtue. Virtue must be strong, 
much stronger than she used to be in New York, when 
she can thus force vice into hidden life. Vice in forced 
retirement is an involuntary homage to the reign of 
Public Virtue. 

But is New York’s morality improved in foro inter- 
no? Is there proportionately less vice in New York now 
than there was when we were boys? This question could 
be answered properly only by the detective police of 
the city. A priest’s experience in this matter is limited. 

There is indeed a growthin luxury among the poor, 
and a general increase in the desire for superfluities 
among all classes, But this desire and this growth do not 
extend to absolute viciousness, The servant-girl wants 
as good clothes as her mistress, gets them and wears 
them; the laborer wants his beefsteak from the 
same butcher as his employer, and demands an increase 
of wages and gets it. But this is not a condition of 
crime, nor of guilt. The day laborer is as honest as he 
used to be and more intelligently honest. The increase 
of his demands on his employer is not immoral unless he 
should assume to rule his employer. Labor is immoral 
when it presumes to make capital its slave, just as the 
condition of capital is immoral when it makes labor a 
slave. The frequent strikes of present times are not per 
se immoral, and are often only legitimate attempts to 
free labor from the former condition of serfdom. 

It is true that long ago the shop-girls did not wear silk 





dresses ; nor did the boys smoke so many bad cigarets: 
nor had we any dudes. But the dude is only a fool; we 
is not necessarily immoral. The shop-girl, in spite of 
her desire for silk, and the boy, in spite of his cigaret 
are morally as good as they used to be. Public opinion 
compels them to be moral in foro externo, and they have 
more helps than they used to have to remain moral in 
forointerno. Those helps amoug the poor whom the 
priest knows are sodalities and societies having such 
names as “‘ Children of Mary,” ‘St. Aloysius Society,” 
etc. There is hardly a parish in any city where these 
and kindred societies do not abound, the purpose of 
which is to keep girls virtuous and to make boys pure, 
honest and religious. Such societies have wonderfully 
increased in the Catholic community within the last 
thirty years, thanks to the ‘‘ Sisters of Charity,” ‘ Chris- 
tian Brothers,” etc., who are everywhere striving to 
keep the young away from vice by such organizations, 

III. Has New York improved religiously? So far as 
my experience goes among poor Catholics, it has; in 
spite of the degraded condition of many immigrants 
the Church has held her own. The poor of both sexes 
are as loyal to her teachings as ever. ‘‘ Agnosticism” 
or infidelity has made very few perverts in the old Ry- 
man Church. The reason of this is found in the increase 
of parochial schools in the city. Nearly every parish 
has a school of both sexes in which Christian doctrine 
and Christian morals are taught. The children are the 
children of the poor. The teachers teach, not for sala- 
ry, but for the love of Christ, being vowed to God by 
poverty, chastity and obedience. They are “Sisters of 
Charity,” ‘‘ Christian Brothers,” etc. In every parish 
they make the school a fortress of religion. Hence 
when the children leave these schools with minds 
trained in Christianity and its practices they are most 
frequently proof against the infidelity which they meet 
away from home. The child learns religion and virtue 
as it learns infidelity and vice. For years the Catholic 
child learns religion and virtue in a Christian school. It 
seldom unlearns what it learned there, ‘‘ As the twig 
is bent so is the tree inclined.” The impressions of 
youth are most lasting. 

The Catholic schools of New York are mainly the 
cause of preserving the Catholic. poor from infidelity 
and its consequences. The ‘“ anarchists” and ‘‘social- 
ists,” the foreign immigrants who make up these classes, 
are hardly ever perverts from Catholicity. 

Ina word, our Catholic poor may have minor defects, 
defects due to temperament and environment. They 
sometimes drink too much and are guilty of assault and 
battery—but they never become infidels, anarchists or 
socialists. Our poor are not a criminal class. 

The great infidels whose principles would destroy our 
country; the great bank thieves, and the worst criminals 
generally live in luxurious homes. They have no relig- 
ion and their numbers are increasing. 

While my observation of the Catholic poor and lJabor- 
ing classes in New York makes me say, therefore, that 
as to them the city has reiigiously improved; I cannot « 
siy the same thing of the Protestant poor. They seem 
to me not to be as church-going a class as they used to 
be. They seem to be losing religious belief, if their ab- 
sence from church is a test of it. The Protestant 
Churches should therefore imitate the Catbolic Church 
and found religious schools if they want to keep that 
portion of the poor whom they once controlled. Then 
New York might religiously improve all round. 


BY ANTHONY COMSTOCK, 
SECRETARY OF THE NEW YORE SOCIETY FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF 
VICE. 

For years the crime-breeders, intemperance, gam- 
bling in its various forms, criminal illustrated papers, 
blood and thunder story papers, and dime and half-dime 
novels, infidel publications, licentious books and pic- 
tures, loose French art and publications, and the traf- 
fickers in articles for indecent and immoral use, have 
been sowing the seeds of corruption, dishonesty, crimi- 
nal living, irreverence, irreligion, licentiousness and im- 
purity broadcast. 

And, now, as the fruitage of this Devil seed-sowing of 
the past is being realized and the harvest gathered in, 
the question is asked of me: ‘‘Is New York growing 
better ?” 

A categorical answer cannot be given. ‘Yes’ and 
“No” might be the reply according as the particular 
phase of reform is considered. The preponderance of 
the response, in my judgment must be in the negative. 

‘* Be not deceived. God is not mocked; for whatso- 
ever a man soweth, that shallhe also reap.” After seed 
sowing cometh the harvest. So speaks the Word of 
God, and the laws of Nature. 

Never, in my experience, in New York City, liave 
laws to protect property interests been more efficiently 
or rigidly enforced. Daring crimes of burglary, rob- 
bery and the like have very perceptibly diminished since 
the present Superintendent of Police and his corps of 
able Inspectors have been in office. 

There is less probability of escape from detection for 
a professional criminal who has committed a crime of 
much magnitude, than ever before. Mob violence is 


more effectually checked, and life and property more 
secure from their assaults, as the recent strikes on the 
surface street car lines amply illustrate. 

Again, public health is also zealously guarded, and 4 
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strict watch and effective quarantine prevails against 
the approach of infectious diseases. In these respects 
improvements are noted. 

The various reformatories, societies and institutions 
of this city, are, each in their way, doing a grand 
work. 

These grand results, however, throw a light upon a 
very dark background, to wit: the necessity for such ef- 
forts. 

It is not, however, reasonable to suppose, after all the 
years of freedom to, and toleration if not absolute li- 
cense of the evils mentioned, that any marked improve- 
ments should be noted in public morals; especially in the 
absence of any pronounced réligious efforts. The seeds 
sown in the past must vf necessity produce a harvest, 
or else God's Word and Nature’s laws are untrue. For 
more than half a century youthful minds have been de- 
baiuched, cursed and corrupted by obscene publications 
and pictures. For about thirty years this one evil pre- 
vailed without let or hindrance, until the number of 
different ooscene and licentious books, published in this 
country, reached nearly two hundred varieties; to say 
nothing of the thousinds of volumes imported. During 
the past ten yearselements of sensationalism, exaggera- 
tion of facts, sickening details of loathsome crimes, 
ridiculing of sacred things, scoffing at religion, blas- 
phemine the name of God and ignoring the claims of 
God’s Word, have prevailed and increased in the public 
press. Again, efforts to break down the Christian Sab- 
bath, reuove Bible restraints which are designed to 
protect and further the interests of man’s eternal wel- 
fare; to serare greater license for the rum traffic; the 
legalizing of public gambling in defiance of common 
law principles that “it isa nuisance and against public 
morals’; the lax administration of those laws which 
conserve public morality, and the cowardly indifference 
of Christian men to these encroachments of evil—all bave 
been on theincrease, and the tendency of all is, and has 
been, to sap the stability of Society, Church and State. 

Other finger-boards point in the same direction. The 
toleration of low play-houses, where half-clad bawds 
are the chief attraction; the system of advertising that 
appeals to the animal passions; the ranting blasphemies 

ef the so-called liberal press; the noisome scandals in 

divorce, abandonment, breach of promise and contested 
willeases, all attended with the disgusting revelations of 
marital infelicity; the shocking indecencies in high life 
constantly cropping out, and by newspapers spread be- 
fore the public eye; the easy divorce, the constant serv- 
ing up, by the daily press, of the details of horrible 
atrocities, and catering to the lowest tastes by constant 
reference to the secret doings of libertines and unclean 
persons; all these evils and many more of kindred char- 
acter constantly demanding public attention are allowed 
to exist almost without a protest. All these indicate a 
low taste, a feeble conscience and a weak state of public 
morality. Corrupted minds are precursors of corrupt 
lives. Parents transmit their sins and weaknesses to 
their offspring, and children are born into the world 
with inherited tendencies to wrong-doing. Some na- 
tures heredity curses with appetites for strong drink 
or tendencies to passion; these enter the world easy vic- 
tims to the tempter. In other lives impurity has been 
sown in early youth by the prevailing evils of the day. 
Parents are indifferent or ignorant of these blasting influ- 
ences, and so each generation, born into the world under 
such circumstances, becomes weaker and weaker in all 
moral and religious appointment. Greater license to 
gratify self is demanded. Personal aggrandizement, pride 
of position, freedom from all restraints of law, morals and 
religion are becoming fashionable. There is too little 
true manhood; too little heart earnestness for the right; 
too much rottenness at the core; too much love of self 
and too little fear of God. Weare in the midst of a 
harvest of irreligion, skepticism and immorality, result- 
ing from the seed-sowing of the past. Our hope for fu- 
ture prosperity is bound up in the preservation of the 
youth of to-day. An imperative necessity exists for 
guarding the children of this generation from the mi- 
crobes of moral leprosy. We need to bring our young 
men up to the standard of manhood in Christ Jesus, our 
Lord, While influences prevail which secure any other 
results, no man can truthfully say we are growing bet- 
‘ter. This may seem a dark picture, but itis true. Li- 
cense to wrong-doing, freedom to crime-hreeders, or 
yielding to an erroneous public sentiment, will not re- 
store the lost manhood of to-day, 
The Word of God must be exalted and his fear felt 
in the hearts of our youth. Then, and not till then, may 
we hope for any permavent reform. 


BY C. LORING BRACE, 
SECRETARY OF THE CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY. 





A learned and able writer in the last Nineteenth Cen- 
tury magazine, treating of the progress of Australia, 
says that the best of all tests of the advance of a young 
community is the rate uf progress of crime among its 
youth. Among its older members the increase of crime 
may be considerable, owing to immigration or the effects 
of a sudden change of residence, and yet its general 
progress in morality, not be threatened; but when it is 
found that the youth of a new country, which is other- 


ence may safely be that such a community is not grow- 
ing better. Whatever influences for good there are in 
a young country ought to be felt first of all by the chil- 
dren and youth. Unhappily the inference of this writer, 
is that the new community of Australia does not show a 
moral progress among youth equal to that of older 
countries. 

In applying this test to New York we are to remem- 
ber that this city suffers under peculiar local disadvan- 
tages. Nature has so restricted its growth, by surround- 
ing it on three sides with deep water-courses, that its in- 
crease must almost necessarily be in one direction, that 
is in a long parallelogram stretching to the north. The 
consequence is, that land in the portions of the island or 
promocrtory which are nearest to the laboring districts 
must always be of enormous value. The poorest tene- 
ment-house lots, now in this city on unhealthy, ‘‘ made” 
land, and right upon the docks and water-ways, sell 
often for $10, a square foot, or $20,000 for the lot. 
Whatever houses are built on such lots must pay a high 
rental, and, of course, the higher they are built ia the 
air the more profitable they become. The final result, 
accordingly is, that the poor are packed to the utmost 
extent possible in these yigantic tenements, and the 
overcrowding everywhere generates crime and misery. 

Another great natural disadvantage is that New York 
is the entrepét for nearly all the Old World immuigra- 
tion to this country. The bulk of this emigration is of 
the best material, but the residuum is of the poorest 
which Europe can deliver ; and this remnant—the poor, 
the ignorant, the morally and mentally defective, the 
criminal and outcast—are continually dropped in this 
city, and swell abnormally the growth of crime, From 
these immigrants, left homeless and poor in this me- 
tropolis, proceed an appalling number of children, who 
are either homeless or live in places which cannot be 
called homes, These form the natural material out of 
which to make future criminals. 

How, then, with all these natural disadvantages, does 
the test applied in Australia hold here? Is New York 
growing better in the matter of juvenile crime? Before 
we study the figures relating to this more closely we 
must remember that there are many classes of offenses 
which, tho troublesome to the authorities of a commu- 
nity and swelling the records of crime, yet are not pre- 
cisely to be considered as moral offenses, Take, for in- 
stance, the violations of the Excise law. Germans and 
other foreigners come to this city who have been in the 
habit of drinking their beer or wine at every meal of 
the day, and who have been accustomed to less drunk- 
enness in a month at home than they would see in a 
day here, and naturally continue in the habit in which 
they were brought up. They demand their stimulant 
as they did in their native country. It may happen 
that the law forbids this stimulant to be sold at 
certain places or times, Under the influence of such 
a foreign demand, such a violation of the Excise law 
is at once punished and entered on the criminal rec- 
ords as a “‘crime.” Yet such an offense, tho injuri- 
ous to the community, is not necessarily to be looked 
upon as an evidence of moral deterioration; it is mainly 
a technical offense. In some years violations of the Ex- 
cise law are found very numerous, and in others much 
reduced, owing to the greater or less strictness in the 
execution of the law. So in regard to an offense like 
**disorderly conduct.” There may be, in a given year, 
a great increase of this offense, owing to a strike or 
labor-outbreak, or to political disturbances, yet the gen- 
eral moral condition of the community would not be 
affected by it. Both these classes of offenses belong pe- 
culiarly to mature men and women, who may have very 
recently emigrated from the old country. To judge, 
then, whether New York has grown better, we shall 
merely take the crimes of children and of youth. 

We have for this purpose, a remarkable series of ta- 
bles prepared by the Board of Police Justices, running 
back for twelve years; that is, from 1875 to 1887. We 
have before us tables of an older date, which more than 
confirm our conclusions; but we shall not makeuse of 
them except in regard to one offense, as they are not 
easily accessible to the public. It should be remembered 
also. in judging of these figures, that since one of the old 
dates from which we quote, 1860, the population of the 
city has increased from 864,224 to 1,481,920 in 1887, yet 
the Report of the Board of Charities and Correction in- 
forms us that in 1860 5,580 girlsand women were com- 
witted as vagrants, and the new tables show that in 1887 
female vagrants only numbered 2,055, or a proportion of 
1 in every 138} persons in 1860 to lin every 721 in 1887. 
Referring to the tables since 1877, we find that male va- 
grants have fallen from 3,253 to 2,825 in 1887. If now 
we regard offenses to which children are especially lia- 
ble, as petit larceny for instance, we find that commit- 
ments have fallen of young girls from 890 in 
1860 to 223 in 1887, or from 1 in every 9594 in 
1860 when the population was 864,224, to 1 in every 6.645 
in 1887. The commitments of males for pctit larceny 
fall from 3,253 in 1876 to 1.928 in 1887. In one offense, 
classed in the Police records as ‘‘ Juvenile delinquency,” 
the commitments fall from 1,186 in 1876 to 581 in 1827. 
The commitments of girls under twenty fall from 2.657 
in 18:7 to 1,956 in 1887. The arrests for grand larceny 
of males are only increased from 1,356 in 1874 to 1,548 
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offense fall from 275 in 1874 to 264 in 1887. The 
commitments for grand larceny of males and females 
fall from 1,028 in 1874 to 935 in 1884, but they rise 
again to 1,841 in 1887, because in the new classification 
larceny from the person is included with grand larceny. 
It is remarkable that the numbers arraigned for an 
offense like burglary, have diminished from 1,014 in 
1877 to 664 in 1887, the whole number arraigned for 
felony, falls from 4,785 in 1875 to 8,955 in 1887. The 
whole number of females brought before the police 
courts of New York fell from 24,068 in 1875 to 19.389 in 
1887, while the number of males thus arraigned only 
increased from 60.331 in 1875 to 62,587 in 1887. But this 
increase of two thousand and more is largely due to 
violations of the excise law which increased from 38,664 
in 1876 to 4.496 in 1887, and to another offense, which 
belongs peculiarly to mature years, disorderly conduct, 
which has increased from 25,720 in 1876 to 32.949 in 
1887. It is remarkable, however, that arrests tor in- 
toxication have fallen cff from 25,293 in 1876 to 20,016 
in 1887. In regard to commitments of youth between 
the ages of fourteen and twenty, that of girls has 
diminished from 1.525 in 1876 to 918 in 1887, and of boys 
from 5,069 to 4,824. The commitments of children 
under fourteen years to reformatory institutions aud 
asylums, has increased from 2,641 ia 1876 to 2,811 in 
1887, but this is larg: ly owing to the fact that the courts 
sre in the habit of committing many children to insttu- 
tions who were ‘ormerly left to the care of their poor 
parents. 

The record of criminal statistics which we fear may 
be somewhat dry to our readers, will at least enable us 
to answer our question, in so far as juvenile crime is 
concerned. Has New York grown better? We may 
answer assuredly, Yes; if we consider the increase of 
child criminals, of thieves and vagrants, of burglars 
and drunkards. The current of childish crine has evi- 
dently been stopped, tho the great natural evils of the 
city continue, the over-crowding of the tenement houses 
and immigration of crime and paupetism. Yet the 
supply of petty thieves, of childish outcasts and youth- 
ful prostitutes, of young burglars and vagrants, is very 
materially diminished, and New York will feel the hene- 
fit of this for many generations to come. 
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EPISTLES FROM EVERYWHERE. 


BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 











GIVEN an equable temperament and a philosophic 
mind, there isnot much in our past that we need not re- 
call without serious dissatisfaction. The recollection of 
suffering manfully met, and resolutely overcome, is con- 
soling in that it reveals the stuff of which we are made, 
and enables us to support whatever the future may have 
in store for us. If it be true, as the great Italian poet 
declared, that 

“ A sorrow’s crown of sorrow 

Is remembering happy things,” 
it is also true that the topmost crown on the brow of 
happiness is remembering scrrowful things. ‘‘ Time 
and I against the world” is an old Spanish proverb which 
Scott was fond of quoting, and which sustained him in 
the great troubles that darkened the later years of his 
life. 

Some such thoughts as these passed through my mind 
the other night as I sat in my chamber alone. I was 
not what the world calls well, for I was languid and 
weary; but I was not what J call ill. I had no bodily 
ailment to speak of; my pulse temperately kept time 
with the tranquil movement of midnight sounds, and 
my mind was clear, steady, determined. There are 
moods in which we separate our personality from our- 
selves; and it is from the study of these moods that we 
discover what we are. 

Sitting in my chamber at midnight I forgot what I 
was, and remembered what I bad been—the man be- 
coming the child who was his father. I wassurrounded 
with visions,and among them was that of a woman and 
achild. She was the widow of a sailor, and the boy was 
his orphan. It was the afternoon of an autumn day, 
and the westering sun shone in upon the pleasant little 
room in which they sat before a wood-fire. She had 
been hearing him recite his lesson, and was teaching 
him by rote one of the psalms, or hymns, of Watts. It 
was sixty years ago, and verse of this serious sort was a 
part of the education of children. The boy of whom I 
am speaking hated it, and had a habit of manifesting his 
hatred of this goodly divine by scratching the covers of 
his Sacred Songs. He was ushered into wakefulness 
every morning with a melancholy canticle, and dis- 
missed to the oblivion of sleep with such a lamentation 
as this: 

* The day is past and gone, 
The evening sbades appear; 
Oh, may we ai) remember well 
The night ot death araws near.” 

The period of which I am writing was in the third 
decade of this century; the woman was my mother, and 
the child myself. That she was young I know, tho I 
have forgotten the number of her years, and tbat she 
was handsome was admitted by her rustic rivals. How 
she, born inland, happened to meet and marry my 
father, who was bred on the seashore, I never knew, 
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family inasmuch as he was more capable, intelligent, 
and literate than the rest of the household. He con- 
trived to procure some education, mostly, I fancy, of the 
nautical charaeter; running in debt for his schooling, as 
the phrase ran, and hardly out of his teens becoming 
master of a craft of which he was part owner. It must 
have been considered a model of its kind, for years later 
I remember to have seen its counterfeit presentment, 
painted by some contemporary Vernét plowing full- 
sailed through a sea of bottle-green billows, over the 
doorway of a marine counting-house. 

This captain father of mine, a hardy, adventurous 
sailor, who is still recalled in memory by the elders of 
his townsmen, made one voyage too many—a winter 
voyage from New York to Gottenburg in Sweden. Days, 
weeks, months passed, and he was not heard from. No 
vessel, outward or homeward bound, reported, in the 
direction that he had taken, any such wreck as his brig 
might have been. What became of him was never 
known, but the conjecture which finally settled into 
belief, was that his vessel was run down at night by an 
iceberg. Doubt darkened into dread, and dread into 
certainty. He never returned. 

Inever heard my mother speak of the anguish of her 
widowhood, which was no doubt beyond her compre- 
hension as it would have been beyond mine. She had 
lost her husband, but his child remained. I wasa puny, 
sickly creature, so much so that my continuance in life 
was wondered at, and rather resented by the parents of 
hardier children, who taunted my mother with bring- 
ing me up “‘in cotton wool.” The pity with which her 
unceasing solicitude for my health was regarded, an- 
gered her; and very likely made her unjust to those who 
manifested it with their rustic want of delicacy. Her 
womanly jealously resented any interference with her 
motherly love: and when it was attempted a dark mood 
came over her, and I was quickly folded in her arms 
and carried out of sight of her critics. 

I was not a favorite with my father’s sister, who had 
a boy of her own; but I was liked by my two bachelor 
uncles. My grandfather, a hale, hearty old fellow, was 
very fond of me, and made me his constant companion. 
We took the same rounds day after day, stopping at a 
bakery not far from our house, which was noted for the 
excellence of its pilot-bread, and the durability of its 
sea-biscuit; proceeding thence to the sail-loft, the 
owner of which was generally to be seen plying his 
palm-needle on strips of canvas; and to the junk-shop 
whose floor was cumbered with ceils of rope, rusty 
chains, and old anchors, and whose atmosphere was 
heavy with the smell of oakum. We halted at the 
‘‘store,” where we made frequent purchases of sugar, 
cotfee, pepper, cinnamon and cloves, and such West 
Indian delicacies as plug-tobacco, and jugs of molasses 
andrum. We sauntered along the wharves where car- 
goes were occasionally discharged, and clambered up 
the sides of outward-bound vessels. The good old man 
was very careful of me,and proud of me, always in- 
troducing me to the worthiest of his messmates as 
*‘Reuben’s boy.” 

To describe this old town would not be to distinguish 
it from scores of similar towns on the Atlantic sea- 
board, What I chiefly recall—after the wharves and 
the buildings along the water’s edge—was its cove, 
which must have risen and fallen with the advancing 
and receding of the harbor-tide of which it formed a 
part. It ran parallel with the main street, but so far 
below it that houses which were one-story high on the 
street were two stories in the rear. My grandfather’s 
house was small, was old, and I suspect was out of re- 
pair; at any rate it was out of repair when I saw it last, 
forty years ago. There is not a chamber therein through 
which I could not make my way at midnight, by the 
light of my childish memory. On either side of the 
hallway, into which opened a narrow door with a fan- 
light, there was a sitting-room; the one on the right 
looking into a vegetable garden, the one on the left 
upon a flight of steps that led to the rear of the house, 
The walls were papered with sections of English sport- 
ing scenes, wherein impossible huntsmen in scarlet 
coats, followed more impossible hounds, after imaginary 
foxes whose brush had long since disappeared. Pictures 
there were none, nor books unless perhaps a stray copy 
of some old annual that gathered dust on the top of the 
mahogany table. We were not a literate family. 

Somewhere about the house, I have forgotten pre- 
cisely where, was a chamber consecrated to the use of 
its owner. The Captain’s room, where he kept his 
sextant, quadrant, spy-glass and hour-glass, was gen- 
erally redolent of strong tobacco-smoke and recent po- 
tations. It was a hard-drinking time; the doctor, the 
deacon, the parson and the congregation were alike bib- 
ulous; and children were encouraged to excavate the 
sodden lumps of sugar from the bottoms of emptied 
glasses of toddy. 

Why do If recall trivial details like these? Probably 
because they repeated themselves hour after hour, and 
day after day, during the weeks and months of my 
forced indoor life. Playmates I had none, nor games 
nor toys; and for my daily reading only Dr. Watts, who 
did not improve my childish mind, nor the shining 
hours. I was a poor, puny, listless child; and when not 
fretting uneasily in my small rocking-chair, was apt to 
be found in my mother's arms, nestling vacant eyes and 


feverish lips against her breast, and clutching with at- 
tenuated fingers the hand that fondled me. I had for- 
gotten all this until it was restored to my consciousness 
a night or two ago; and with it, like a confused dream, 
the long swoon of illness that succeeded it, and in which 
my recovery was despaired of. My chances of life and 
death were canvassed in low whispers in the hush 
around me ; and one winter night a signal was arranged 
which, hung from my window in the early morning, 
was to tell my aunt across the street whether I still lived 
or not, 

It has been a matter of wonder to me that I did not 
die at this time ; and, if I may say so without serious 
misconstruction, I regret that I did not. . I was father- 
less in my birthplace, and there was such uw pleasant- 
graveyard on the sunny hill-top opposite the cove! The 
prospect of lying in such a beautiful burying-ground 
was almost enough to make one in love with death. 

What my mother’s disposition was in girlhood, I have 
never been able to divine. There was a gloomy taci- 
turnity about her which oppressed me like the air of a 
sick-room, and a sullen acceptance of misfortune which 
was disheartening. The loss of my father was a blow 
which she never forgot nor forgave, and the perpetual 
remembrance of which embittered her whole existence, 
It obscured her judgment, made her curiously observant 
and cunningly suspicious, and hurried her into violent 
changes of conduct and scene. Why she forsook my 
grandfather’s house where she was loved, and removed 
to Boston where nobody knew or cared for her, remains 
still an unaccountable thing. She opened a little shop 
in a sailor neighborhood, but the experiment was not 
successful; for excepting a few school children who ex- 
changed their occasional coppers for stale peppermint 
sticks, she had nocustomers. Her struggles to obtain 
a livelihood stranded us during one winter in a garret, 
where she tried tokeep body and soul together by doing 
slop-work for the sailor clothing-stores. She plied her 
needle from morning to night, and through the long 
night, until she would fall asleep in her chair, where 
sometimes she was wakened by the cold light of dawn, 
aud sometimes by my restless moans; for I was confined 
to my bed for weeks with acute rheumatism, brought 
on doubtless by privation. To what extremities the 
widows and children cf sailors may be reduced, and how 
near the widow and child of one sailor came to perish- 
ing therefrom in a strange city, was proven that dreary 
winter in Boston. 

It is not my intention, however, torecord a succession 
of childish ailments. I may be communicative and gar- 
rulous respecting some of my intellectual likes and dis- 
likes; but as bodily autobiography is my aversion, Ishall 
only touch lightly upon a later experience in this direc- 
tion. It was the last of a series of attacks of asthma, 
which was probably hereditary with me, and to which I 
was commonly subjected during my brief summerings 
in the country. I was about fourteen at the time, and 
it overtook me at the house of a distant relative in Rhode 
Island. Well enough through the day, which was large- 
ly passed out-of-doors, I was seized after sunset with a 
difficulty of breathing; the whole atmosphere of the 
house was unbearable; I was stifled as with a poisonous 
vapor, and choked as with an invisible cloud of dust. 
To lie down was simply impossible. So I passed the lcng 
hours of the night in an arm-chair, panting and gasping 
and suffering tortures. 

There was a silver lining to this cloud, tho I was not 
conscious of it in those sleepless hours. It was revealed 
in books, and in the ambition which they wakened in 
me. Ihad turned my back upon Dr. Watts forever, and 
upon Mac Fingal, whose acyuaintance I made during my 
rheumatic winter in Boston; and had begun to read 
Robert Burns. This great poet, who was at once a peas- 
ant and a gentleman, was the inspiration of my boyhood. 
Among the first books which I remember to have read 
after the didactic Watts, and the satirical Trumbull, was 
Lockhart’s ‘‘ Life of Burns,” which possessed a singular 
charm for me. Familiar with all the facts of his life, 
and profoundly impressed with his genius, I fancied— 
Heaven knows why! that there was, or might be, some 
intellectual kinship between us. It was a foolish dream, 
even in a boy of fourteen; but foolish as it was, it con- 
soled me in that it sustained me in the narrow life that I 
was compelled to lead. I was not ignorant enough, or 
conceited enough to suppose that I was a poet; but I 
cherished the hope that I might become one at some 
future time. I kept my delusion to myself, knowing 
that its discovery would excite the ridicule of those 
around me; but all the same I never abandoned it. It 
possessed me as I strolled along the woods and pastures 
of the village in which I was staying; and I looked for- 
ward to the distant day when I might possibly be remem- 
bered as having sojourned there for a season. 

The little stream which turned the ponderous wheels 
of the factory might then be regarded as my Nith, my 
bonnie Doon, or my sweet Afton water, and pilgrimages 
might be made thereto long after I was moldered into 
dust. Half a century has elapsed since then, and no 
such pilgrimages have yet been made. No traces of my 
footsteps have yet been discovered at Valley Falls. 
They have vanished as completely as from the dark 
rooms of the hospital in which U began this epistle, aud 





which I have just quitted. I trust, forever. 
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WHAT MR. JENKINS THINES. 


BY H.-L. WAYLAND, D.D., 
EDITOR OF “ THE NATIONAL BAPTIST.” 


You remember that Charles James Fox, when aby 
public measure was under con-ideration, often inquired 
with some anxiety: ‘‘ What does Mr. Jenkins think 
about this?” His friends were perplexed. Mr. Jenkins 
was a worthy enough man with whom it had pleased 
Nature to deal frugally, and even parsimoniously, in the 
matter of intellect. But Mr. Fox explained that Mr. 
Jenkins represented the average intelligence (or more 
properly the average lack of it); what Mr. Jenkins 
thought was a very fair indication of what was thought 
by the great majority of the people, if, indeed, the word 
thought may properly be applied to their mental proc- 
esses. 

Ilook upon myself as being a sort of Mr. Jenkins, 
which is my only reason for supposing that any human 
being will care a straw for what I think. 

In 1855 (being then a resident of Worcester, Mass.) I voted 
for Julius Rockwell, the first Republican candidate for 
Governor. From 1856, and on, in New England, arespect- 
able man voted the Republican ticket just as he washed 
his face or said his prayers. A reasonably intelligent 
native-born citizen who was not a Republican, wasa sort 
of white blackbird. When anybody in the prayer-meeting 
prayed for the country before election, altho be did not 
name the Republican ticket, everybody knew what he 
meant, and everybody knew that the Lord knew. I ie- 
member the morning in September, 1856, when the news 
came that, on the previous day, Maine,which had been a 
doubtful state,with some Democratic proclivities, had by 
an immense majority elected Hannibal Hamlin Govern- 
or. As you walked along Main Street everybody’s face 
wore asmile. Men who were perfect strangers ex- 
changed congratulations, as later they did over the news 
from Vicksburg. 

I voted for Fremont (whom we really supposed to be 
a great man), for Lincoln, for Grant, for Hayes, for 
Garfield, for Harrison. I was voting with the forlorn 
hope for Fremont, I was breathing malaria in the South- 
ern swawps, I was shot at by rebel sharp-shooters, when 
many of those who now discredit me as but a lukewarm 
Republican were nursing infants at the breast. All 
through the long agony of the War, and through the 
period of reconstruction, and through the cheap-money 
craze which threatened us with inflation and repudia- 
tion, there was nothing to be done by any one who loved 
his country but to support the Republican Party. I did 
not idolize all the leaders; Butler and Cameron and 
Sickles were not ideal men. But, after all, the question 
was not so much how the country should be governed 
in this or that detail, as whether we should have a coun- 
try. It was unpleasant to have $100,000 stolen by a 
contractor in connivance with some official, but not so 
bad as to have the whole country stolen. I think it quite 
likely that some of the sbip’s company on board the ark 
saw reason to find fault with the details of its construc- 
tion. Shem might not like her cut-water, Mrs. Japheth 
might think that the accommodation for ladies was in- 
adequate; but what else was there beside the ark? Where 
were they to go? There was nobody else to whom we 
might intrust the government of the country, the recon- 
struction of the states, the paying of the public debt; 
and so the days, not of blind, but of unquestioning de- 
votion continued long after the War had ceased. 

Human nature is human nature (sad, but indisputable 
truth!). It does not do for any party or any person to 
enjoy a very prolonged period of unvarying success. The 
average man does not bear more than a certain amount 
of temptation. And besides the fact that a party is in 
power and is likely to remain s0, attracts to it all those 
persons who pursue politics only for what there is in it. 

The Credit Mobilier scandal gave a shock to many 
minds. While General Grant’s Administration was, on 
the whole, exceedingly honorable to him, and while it 
brought great benefits to the country and saved us from 
great calamities, yet his habit of looking upon the pres- 
idency and upon many public questions from a personal 
point of view, and his treatment of such men as Mr. 
Motley and Mr. Sumner, alienated many good Repub- 
licans. This alienation bore fruit in 1876, when General 
Dix met a most unmerited defeat, and Mr. Tilden car- 
ried the State of New York. Men who had shut their 
eyes to faults of the Republican Party because the Re- 
publican Party was the country, now felt that they 
could safely criticise it. The strength of the independ- 
ent element compelled the nomination of Hayes in 1876 
and of Garfield in 1880. Its counsels were rejected in 
1884. 

I have never regretted the result of the election of 
1884; there are many lessons which a party will not 
learn except through defeat; it was exceedingly desir- 
able that the account of six Republican Administrations 
should be examined by unfriendly critics. I would not 
give much for the auditing of a man’s accounts when he 
himself selects the auditor and directs the examina- 
tion. And it was certainly well to have it demonstrated 
that the Government might fall into the hands of 
another party beside the Republican without fatal dis- 
aster. The Republic would be in a bad way if, out of a 
total vote of ten millions, a majority of ten thousand 
made all the difference of ruin or safety. It was very 
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desirable to remove the impression from ourselves. and 
from all the nations of the earth that one-half of the 
people of the country were bent upon its ruin. It was 
well that the outs should be the ins for four years, if for 
nothing else but yet to show what they would do. 

And what have they done? They have certainly not 
done all the dreadful things that were predicted. The 
public debt has been unquestioned; the interest has been 
paid; a portion of the debt has been redeemed; the rebel 
soldiers have not been pensioned; the Union pension list 
has been maintained and enormously extended, As to 
the Civil Service, the President has done some very good 
things, and some very bad things; he has left some good 
things and some bad things undone. His diplomatic 
appointments, I believe, have compared very well with 
previous ones. As to his Civil Service policy and his 
Indian policy and his policy in general, I am reminded 
of a person who professed to be a scientist, who had a 
bottle of medicine brought him with the request that he 
would state what it was composed of. He held it up to 
the light, he looked through it, he smelled of it, he 
tasted it. Then, with a solemnity which often passes 
current for wisdom, he said, ‘‘ It is my opinion that it is 
a mixture.” 

The essential point has been, I think, that a Demo- 
cratic Administration is a Southern Administration. 
The time has not come for the country to be governed 
by what is certainly a minority, and a minority not 
embracing the largest portion of intelligence and 
loyalty. 

In the Congress just closed, out of thirty-six commit- 
tees in the House of Representatives, twenty-two had 
Southern chairmen. It will hardly be claimed that their 
qualifications were in this proportion. 

A number of friends of the Postal Savings Bank, of 
whom I was one, had a hearing three years since before 
the House Committee on Post-offices and post roads, 
The Chairman of the Committee was Mr. Blount, of 
Georgia, who did not think the subject of sufficient im- 
portance to demand his presence at the hearing. The 
Chairman of the sub-committee to whom the matter of 
postal savings banks was referred, was the Hon. James 

H. Jones, of Texas; the country might have been 
searched with lighted candles for a man more thor- 

oughly incompetent for the position. If a correct idea 
as to the post-office, the postal savings bank, or any 
matter of public policy, had been placed before him on 
a snow-shovel (to borrow an illustration from the Ari- 
zona Howler), I do not think he would have recognized 
it. It seemed to me monstrous that a very important 
branch of the public service should be intrusted to a 
committee so constituted. 

I can see norelief in the Democratic Party. With all 
my admiration for the Independents I cannot follow 
them in the support of the party which always favored 
slavery, which always opposed liberty, which used 
every resource of fraud and violence to murder freedom 
in Kansas, which was in sympathy with the Rebellion 
(I speak of the Party as an organization not forgetting 
most honorable individual exceptions), which voted the 
War for Liberty and Union a failure, which opposed the 
Amendments, which fostered inflation and demanded 
the repeal of the Resumption Act, in whose interests a 
million voters are now suppressed by force or fraud, and 
which has given noassurance of regret for the past or 
reformation for the future, 

I see no relief in the Third Party. 

Regarding the leading journals as types of the parties 
which they champion, when I am reading the Tribune, 
I prefer the Times, when reading the Times I prefer the 
Voice, until I open it; then at once I perfer the Herald, 
which I never by any possibility see. 

I may call myself a very independent Republican, or, if 
you please, a Republican without enthusiasm. I remain 
in the ark, not because I altogether like it, but simply 
because I see nowhere any Ararat. 

Shall we ever again feel the enthusiastic, loving, 
proud loyalty of 1856 and 1861 and 1865? Will the party 
ever again be our hope, our joy, our ideal? Or shall 
we have to think of it asthe party of the past, which 
once in history proclaimed liberty, preserved the Union, 
abolished slavery, protected the public credit and made 
the promises of the nation equal to gold? The great issue 
of to-day is the Saloon. The Saloon in my opinion is as 
dangerous a foe to all that is good as ever slavery was; 
it is as remorseless, as deeply dyed with blood. I want 
to see the Republican Party as unequivocal, as unani- 
mous, as enthusiastic, as determined, about the Saloon 
as it once was about slavery. 

I want to see a Republican saloon-keeper (e. g., the 
keeper of the Silver-Dollar Saloon, who is a Republican 
Member of Legislature from New York City) as impossi- 
ble as weuld have been a Republican Border-ruffian in 
1856. I want to see the Saloon as unanimous against 
the Republican Party as was the slave-holding oligarchy. 

All this is conspicuously what we do not see. I have 
no doubt the rank and file of the Republican Party are 
against the Saloon; but the leaders do not let this feeling 
find expression for fear of losing the vote of the Saloon. 
The action of the Republican leaders in Rhode Island as 
to the enforcement of the Prohibitory laws has been 
most deplorable. While we are indebted to the Party 
for a good deal of anti-saloon legislation, yet one cannot 
resist the convietion that in many instances it has come, 





not from love of temperance, but from fear of losing the 
temperance vote. 

I want to see highway robbery, land-stealing, piracy, 
trusts, treated by the Republican Party as Abraham Lin- 
coln treated the slave-trade and the slave-traders. I 
want to see sneers about Sunday-school politics as scarce 
in Republican papers as were sneers about bleeding 
Kansas thirty years ago. I want to see the Republican 
Party an anti-saloon, anti-spoils-system, anti-robbery 
party, as it was an anti-slavery party. 

I do not like to see a party that has no reom for Seth 
Low and George Wm. Curtis and James Russell Lowell, 
but that has room for Stephen B. Elkins and R. G. In- 
gersoll. 

I want to see the Republican Party signalize its new 
lease of power by inaugurating every beneficent meas- 
ure, and commending itself no longer by its past alone, 
but by its present and its future. If it shall do this, it 
may easily have another twenty-four years of suprem- 
acy. If not, then there will be a constant increase in 
the number of independents, to whom party 1s a means 
and not an end, who want from their party good gov- 
ernment and who want nothing else. There will bea 
repetition of the history of 1854-5-6, when the Whig 
Party and the Abolition Party (the ‘‘Third Party” of 
that day) proved inadequate, and there arose a new 
party which met the need of the hour by expressing the 
conscience of the nation. 

In 1855, [heard Mr, Sumner, down in Middlesex, quote 
the saying of Franklin, ‘‘Where liberty is, there is my 
country ”; and he adapted the saying to the times, thus: 
‘‘Where liberty is, there is my party.” Has not the 
time come for us to say, ‘‘Where honesty is, where the 
Saloon is not, there is my party.” 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
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THE Hon. Carroll D. Wright, Commissioner of Labor, 
sent to Congress, February 20th, the report for which 
that body made provision two years ago,on the Statistics 
of Marriage and Divorce. When printed it must make 
a volume of about 1,000 pages and will be carefully 
studied not only in this country butin Europe. For in 
addition to the rich material relating to the United 
States, there is an appendix which gives several times as 
much information about Europe in these matters as 
was ever before brought together in asingle publication, 
not a little of which is entirely new. Whenwe can 
have before us its tables and other matter relating to 
the legal causes of divorce, the duration of married life 
before divorce takes place, the states or counties where 
the divorced parties were married and the number of 
their children, so far as these facts appear, we shall be 
able to go into these most interesting parts of the sub- 
ject. Thesupplementary table showing the compara- 
tive ratio of divorce in city and country, and the special 
study of certain representative sections of country with 
a view to learn how long parties live together before 
separation and how long a time intervenes between 
separation and divorce, and what is the relation of in- 
temperance to divorce, will all have great value as well 
as an exciting interest. The bearing of law upon di- 
vorce and the effect of customs will be eagerly studied. 

The foundation of the statistical part of the report is 
an extended table making perhaps 200 pages, which will 
show the divorces in each county of the entire United 
States for each year in the period of twenty years, 1867- 
1886 inclusive, with the marriages, so far as these latter 
could be obtained without going to political divisions 
smaller than counties to get the figures. Dissatisfied 
with the very imperfect returns of marriages, the com- 
missioner has been able by an ingenious calculation to 
present from data supplied in a few states the number 
of existing married couples in each state so that the 
divorces could be compared with them. 

The facts as to divorces, so far as they are presented in 
this first table of the report, are gathered up in one 
grand summary, giving them by states and years for 
the twenty years covered by the report. From this I 
have made three or four tables that will give the 
reader a fair view of the leading features in the move- 
ment of divorces in the United States. First, the 
divorces in the whole country are shown by years in the 
following table : 

DIVORCES IN THE UNITED STATES BY YEARS. 


Year. Divorces. Year. Divorces. 
Wile Zosceteebee wes 9,987 Di iswhestescedese 15,687 
Qa i icsds weed 10,150 SG. dc cucanel 16,089 
BOD oes ccctvosveces 10,989 a 17,083 
OID dec cnespntecess 10,962 Bein ons cteaben de 19,663 
aE: 11,586 Seitinas isecnvue ee 20,762 
We At. wae. 55.3 50.5...3 22,112 
WI a heme 23,198 
1874. 18,989 1884.. . .22,904 
BIND. coves 200sccesin 14,212 ee 23,472 
ia al lel 14,800 1986... 25,585 
122,121 206,595 


From this table it will be seen that there was a total of 
828,716 divorces in the United States in the twenty years 
1867-1886. Of these there were 122,121 in the first half 
of the period and 206,595 in the last half. That is tosay 
the divorces in the latter half were 69 per cent. more 








than those in the first half. The population between 
1870 and 1880 increased only 30 per cent. The divorces 
in 1870 were 10,962, and in 1880, they were 19,663, andas 
the table shows they are in 1886 more than two and one- 
half times what they were in 1866-67. 

The next table presents them in quinquennial periods 
by States and Territories: 


TABLE Il. 

States and Territories, 1867-'71 1872-76 1877-'81 1882-86 Total. 
LEC S iis 479 7 _ 1,502 2471 = 204 
BPO ss einicesvisic.s. 4 7 8i 135 287 
pO eee oe 562 846 1,047 2,686 6,041 
0 ee = 1,288 2,558 8,400 4,877 12,118 
i a aaisine fae 80 338 = 1,005 2,264 3,687 
Connecticut............. 2.314 2,319 1,923 1,986 8,542 
RE eee ee 12 49 2n 815 =: 11,087 
Delaware..........00.... 69 43 88 4 289 
District of Columbia... 161 818 294 332 = 1,105 
ai cals sue Chat 198 340 625 965 2,128 
INT cis s ssa s yates eee 587 888 =: 1,025 1,454 3,959 
ae ee 54 87 70 207 868 
ERGs. scc3> SGccesd 5,803 8,516 9,702 12,051 986,072 
Peer 5,741 5,089 6,523 7,840 25,198 
SE Otis neh te cen cutes 2,888 8,508 4,614 5,603 16,564 
a lh 725 1,298 =, 881 3,282 87,191 
Hoentucky............. ; 1,726 2,242 2,845 8.435 10,248 
eee 178 319 446 759 =-:1,697 
EL ee a ee 1,948 2,101 2,511 1,852 8,412 
pO ee 425 465 495 800 =2,185 
Massachusetts.......... 1,781 2,448 2.624 8.000 9,858 
RIE ss 0ncescecsace 2,685 3,783 5,492 6.523 18,483 
Minnesota............... 408 659 918 1,613 3,628 
Mississippi.............. 878 858 = 1,506 2,308 5,040 
pO eee 2,281 3,220 4,078 5,704 15,278 
Ec ons <neagqecne 75 79 73 495 822 
PIG Koco cessed ssess 151 391 818 1,674 8,034 
is s8s eicccassese 207 820 367 234 = 1,128 
New Hampshire........ 781 1,173 = 1,802 1,683 4,979 
New Jersey.............. 890 528 652 1,072 2,642 
New Mexico............. 6 17 36 195 255 
ST ME on cicaces= ae 8,755 3224 8,617 4,759 15,356 
North Carolina......... 130 266 818 1,674 = 1,388 
Sn dites vad Matis «sai 4,729 5,611 7,098 8,934 26,867 
NORRIE 369 448 759 1,033 2,609 
Pennsylvania........... 3,158 8,825 4,117 5,420 16,020 
Rhode Island........... 988 1,030 =-1,197 1,297 4,462 
South Carolina......... 6 92 65 Seiniend 168 
Tennessee......  ...... 1,415 1,954 2,838 8418 9,625 
a 699 1,547 3,888 5,888 11,472 
oe cdi a ieee bill 887 1,387 1,594 710 = 4,078 
yr 830 851 798 759 = 8,288 
Ws sc casestccesecse 882 462 741 1,050 2,685 
Washington ............ 96 140 287 §25 996 
West Virginia....... .. 376 470 694 1,016 2,555 
Wisconsin ...... ....... 2,006 2,146 «2,484 4,252 9,988 
, Re 28 7 1¢4 190 401 

IS vsis cnaiinn dann 58,574 68,547 89,284 117,811 828,716 


The table shows that from 1872 to 1876 inclusive there 
were nearly 28 per cent. more divorces than there were 
in the previous years; that in the next five years they 
increased 30 per cent. over the previous period; and in 
the fourth term of five years the increase was 31 per 
cent. over the third term. Population in these quin- 
quennial periods could not have increased more than 
over half asfast as the divorces. The movement is ex- 
ceedingly uniform and, as one can see in the first table, 
the annual fluctuations are comparatively small. In- 
deed, there is not much risk in saying that the divorces 
in the country vary less from year to year than the mar- 
riages do. A close study of the two classes of statistics 
would very likely show that both are more or less af- 
fected by similar causes, particularly by the financial 
conditions of the country. 

If we look over this table, we shall see that the only 
states where there has been no increase in the last five 
or ten years are Maine, Vermont and Connecticut in the 
East; South Carolina in the South; and Nevada and 
Utah in the West. In the three New England States the 
decrease is directly due to the restrictive legislation se- 
cured by the National Divorce Reform League and its 
friends. South Carolina abolished the divorce law 
which the legislature had enacted soon after the War, 
and returned to her old position, which allows of no di- 
vorce for any cause. Thedecline of population explains 
the decrease of divorces in Nevada. The figures of Utah 
are peculiar. They increased to 295 in 1875, sharing the 
general movement. Then in 1871 and 1877, there were, 
respectively, 709 and 914 divorces, The next year they 
were only 298, and fell to 119 in 1886. It is probable 
that in those years of the large numbers, the divorces 
must have been one-third or one-half as many as the 
marriages that took place in those particular years. But 
the Mormons did not themselves furnish these divorces. 
As the story has come to me, the territory in some way 
had put upon its statutes a law allowing parties who 
should express a wish to become citizens of Utah to sue 
in its courts for divorce,and procedure was made ex- 
tremely easy. The result was that divorce lawyers in 
certain Eastern cities used to send out their papers and 
get them returned by the next mail from the clerks of 
certain courts in Utah. It is said that the Mormon 
leaders themselves, seeing that the law was largely the 
mere tool of the Gentiles, instigated its repeal. 

Had the statistics included the last two years, proba- 
bly Michigan also would have shown a decrease in 
divorces. For in 1887 that state made great improve- 
ments in thedivorcelaws. At the time of writing I can- 
not tell whether the official report will show any changes 
for the worse in the divorce laws during the last ten 
years. But there have been very few, if any, of this 
character in the ten years of the present discussion of 
the subject. Agitation has checked, if it has not 
improved bad legislation. Delaware shows but small 
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increase, and Maryland hasa very low rate, a large part 
of her divorces being granted in the county of Balti- 
more. 

One of the surprises of this report to those who have 
not given riuch thought to this particular phase of the 
subject must be the extent and similarity of the move- 
ment North and South, as well as East and West where 
we have not been aware of it. Here in Arkansas increas- 
ing from 121 in 1867 to 646 in 1886; Mississippi from 49 
to 504 in the same period; while Texas goes from 91 to 
1,826. But in the last instance there has been a great 
increase in population by immigration beyond the more 
natural growth of the former states. Classifying the 
states and territories in three divisions, we get the fol- 
lowing results: The fourteen Northern States east of the 
Mississippi River granted in the first ten years 78,953 
divorces and 110,603 in the last ten years, which is an 
increase of 40 per cent. These states increased their 
population between 1870 and 1880 about 33 per cent. The 
increase of divorces between the single years 1870 and 
1880 is much more than 40 per cent. Divorces in the 
territory of the old slave states and District of Columbia 
were 25,129 in the first ten years and 55,853 in the last 
ten of tne period, a difference of 122 percent. The pop- 
ulation was only 20 per cent. more in 1880 than in 1870. 
ln the remaining states and territories of the great West, 
tnere were in the first ten years 18,039 divorces and in 
the last decade 40,159, an increase of nearly 123 per cent. 
Bit here the increase of population between 1870 and 
1880 was 89 per cent. 

Illinois on this subject is, perhaps, the most represen- 
titive state of the North if not of the whole Union, 
taking both movement and extent into consideration. 
It furnishes about one-ninth of the divorces in the 
United States, and its movement in this table follows 
very closely that cf the whole county, increasing from 
1,071 in 1867 to 2 606 in 1886. But tho it leadsa’) the 
states in its totals. its rafio is not so large as that of 
several others. And tne well-informed student will not 
be surprised when told that Chicago has but a litile 
hizher divorce rate than the average of the entire state. 
A dozen certainly of its counties will show more divorces 
according to marriage or population than notorious 
Cook County. Indiana, which granted 1,096 in 1867, has 
not kept pace with Lilinois, granting only 1,655 in 1886. 
It is remarkable that New York. with her exceptionally 
strict divorce laws, has run up 15,855 divorces in twenty 
years to only 16,020 in Pennsylvania under much 
looser laws. 

There are some things brought out to which I confess 
surprise. The rate of increase for the country is only 
somewhat larger than I expected. I did, however, hope 
that in some of the older states of the West, like IIli- 
nois. Indiana, Iowa, the rapid increase which seems to 
mark the earlier stages of the movement almost every- 
where had subsided, and that some of the states where 
law had remained unchanged would show an actual de- 
cline of divorce. And, tho looking for a marked change 
in the Svuth, it has been much greater and more rapid 
than suspected. It is a movement that seems likely to 
go on there, unless measures are taken to check it, uutil 
the high divorce rates of New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
California and Colorado are reached in some of the 
Southern States. Even now Arkansas seems perilously 
near the figures of these states, 

It is impossible to understand how any clear-headed 
person can study this one table for an hour and not be 
most deeply impressed with the magnitude and univer- 
sality throughout the entire country of the divorce prob- 
lem. A later article will outline the movement in Can- 
ada and Europe. 

AUBURNDALE, MASS. 
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THERE are two or three occasions in a lifetime when 
man’s helplessness in the matter of the weather that 
shall be visited upon him becomes particularly aggravat- 
ing—when to have bad weather seems like an insult to 
his inability to help bimself. One of these occasions 
was the Centennial Fourth of July in 1876, and the other 
was the inauguration of President Harrison on the 4th of 
March, 1889. The weather was so bad at the last date 
that it issimply useless to talk about it, the only resource 
is to say once for all that it rained heavily, hopelessly, 
steadily all day and all the evening of the Sunday before 
the 4th of March and all day and all the evening of the 
4thitself. Through the lines of this letter the reader 
must see as an accompaniment, the steady drive of a 
malignant, determined northeast rain-storm. There 
were more than fifty thousand visitors in town to see 
General Harrison, and each had to have fan umbrella 
and overshoes in order to see him with comfort and 
safety. When the General stood out upon the platform 
before the east front of the Capitol to deliver his inau- 
gural address and take the oath of office, and when he 
stood on the grand stand in front of the White House, it 
was in the teeth of the same driving easterly wind and 
heavy rain. Whilein front of the Capitol, Mr. Cleve- 
land heldan umbrella over him. The grand stand in front 
of the Whe House had a roof, but it was little protec- 
tion. facing to windward as it did; and after three hours 
of standing there one may feel a little anxious about the 
health of General Harrison. 





But to begin at the beginning, after enveloping the 
scene with its atmosphere, Mr. Harrison drove over from 
the Arlington to the White House, and met Mr. Cleve- 
land and his Cabinet about eleven o’clock on the morn- 
ing of the fourth. Mr. Harrison at that time had no 
Cabinet on any other authority than the newspapers, so 
Mr. Bayard, Mr. Endicott and Mr. Fairchild and the rest 
were all there. Mr. Morton, having been definitely 
elected, and not in the Cabinet, was also of the party. 
After a little chat and shaking of hands, Mr. Cleveland 
first entered the open carriage, with four horses, 
which was to take them to the Capitol—he was President 
for an hour longer—Mr. Harrison followed him and sat 
on the left side; Senator Cockrell and Senator Hoar sat 
opposite them, and there were two umbrellas, both 
active. Mrs, Cleveland and Mrs, Foisom looked on from 
a window at this outgoing. Following the first carriage 
came that of Mr. Morton, the Vice-President, a closed 
carriage with four bay horses. The other gentlemen 
followed in other carriages, drawn by single pairs one of 
which was the seal-brown span so well known to 
Washington as Mrs. Cleveland’s own, and driven by 
Albert Hawkins, who has been coachman at the White 
House and driven for all the Presidents for twenty-five 
years. Rumor says of Hawkins that his devotion to 
Mrs. Cleveland has come to such a hight that he is 
to leave this position atlast, altho it is not affected 
by Civil Service rules, and go to New York to be coach- 
man there for the Clevelands. 

Then came the drive through the avenue, lined with 
shouting thousands (under umbrellas), Even then it 
was impressive to catch the volume of the roar, hear it 
rising as the carriages came up and falling as they went 
on, a billow of hoarse sound, but one which made Mr. 
Harrison raise his hat again and again. 

The Senate meantime after sitting until half-past two 
in the morning adjourned, a very sleepy-looking set of 
men, until nine o’clock in the morrirg, when they 
again appeared looking as if nothing unusual had hap- 
pened. A bath, a breakfast and a turnin the fresh air 
will do much for a jaded man. 

They were all seated upon the Republican side of the 
Senate, Mr. Ingalls in the chair, ready for what was to 
come, when, shortly after eleven, Mr. Blaine came in 
and sat down amoung them, and was applauded by the 
galleries, and after him came General Sherman and Mr. 
Hannibal Hamlin, the latter in his swallow-tailed coat 
with brass buttons; they were applauded too, and then 
Mr. Ingalls gently reminded the gal'eries that they were 
there to see, but not to be heard. So they were quiet 
after that and turned to see the families of Mr. Harrison 
and Mr. Morton come to their places—Mr.and Mrs, 
Russell Harrison, Mr, and Mrs. McKee, and Mrs. Morton 
and her five daughters. 

Then the Diplomatic Corps was announced and came 
in. The Chinese and Corean Legations and that from 
Turkey are always the most conspicuous in the corps. 
The former because of their strange dresses as well as 
their faces, and the Turks not so much from their dresses 
as their caps, the fez with a tassel hanging down at the 
back. The other legations wear European coats and 
trousers, but embroider them with gold and add ribbons 
and medals of honor until they are as gay asa flock of 
tropical birds. The smaller republics of South America 
always have especially gorgeous raiment; the smaller 
the republic the more the lace. As the different deputa- 
tions failed to come at just the right moment Mr. Bassett 
executed the practical joke upon Father Time which is 
necessary to keep up the legal fiction that the old session 
closes at twelve; he got up and turned the hands of the 
clock back, then the Supreme Court came in as if they 
were full of legal facts, Mr. Chief-Justice Fuller look- 
ing remarkably little even in his robe of plaited black 
silk. After them came the representatives who had ad- 
journed without day, and a moment later the Presi- 
dent of the United States was announced. Mr. Cleve- 
land had not been in the Senate since he walked in with 
Mr. Arthur four years ago; this time. he was on the arm 
of Senator Cockrell, and after him came Mr. Harrison, 
and the two gentlemen bowed to each other, having had 
a separation of a few minutes after their arrival at the 
Capitol, in which one had gone to the President’s room 
and the other to the Vice-President’s room. 

The first duty after they were thus all assembled, and 
a finesight it was—both Houses of Congress, the Cabi- 
net, the diplomats, the Supreme Court and distinguished 
men like General Sherman, Mr. Blaine and others, with 
the President, the coming President,all together upon the 
floor of the Senate, with the crowded tiers of galleries 
looking down at them with breathless interest—the first 
duty was to make Mr. Levi P. Morton, of New York, 
Vice-President; Mr. Ingalls administered the oath, and 
then Mr. Morton took the chair in the center of the 
upper desk, touched the desk with the chunk of ivory 
which the Senate uses for a gavel and the chaplain 
prayed, finishing with the Lord’s Prayer. Then Mr. 
Morton made his littie speech, not twenty lines, saying 
that he entered upon his duties without experience 
as a presiding officer,and ending with the hope that 
their mutual duties would be discharged in ‘‘a manner 
that will maintain the dignity of the Senate and add to 
the prosperity and happiness of the people of this great 
nation.” 

The swearing in of the new Senators is not a very im- 








pressive ceremony. The interest of that was chiefly in 
noticing who went out and who came in. Instead of 
the recalcitrant Mr. Riddleberger, of Virginia, who te- 
signed during the last fifteen hours of the session in an 
undignified pet and who has been a stumbling-block and 
a hill of difficulty to his Republican brethren, there is 
Mr. John 8S. Barbour, a full-blooded Democrat; the Re- 
publican Senators are almost glad to have him in place 
of his predecessor, New Hampshire has a new Senator 
by appointment of the Governor in place of Mr. William 
Chandler; the election law of the state is arranged so as 
to leave an interregnum every few years, and has not 
yet been changed. In place of Mr. Sabin, of Minnesota, 
there is Mr. William D. Washburn, of the famous four 
brothers who went from Maine and made themselves 
names in four different states. In place of Mr. Bowen, 
of Colorado, was Mr. Edward O. Wolcott, and in place 
of Mr. Saulsbury, of Delaware, was the Republican noy- 
elty from that state, Mr. Anthony Higgins. While this 
was going on in the Senate, a patient crowd was wait- 
ing round the platform out-of-doors for their appearance 
out there. It was also an impatient crowd. It allowed 
no umbrellas; it mashed relentlessly with its canes any 
umbrella that dared to spread its wings—it meant to 
have an unbroken view of its new President and stood 
there thatched with Derby hats only between it and the 
storm. Mr. Harrison decided to go outside instead of 
remaining, as he might, under the roof of the Senate 
Chamber, dry and comfortable; and when the ceremo- 
nies of the Senators were over he stood up ready to fal] 
into his place in the line that formed and marched from 
there out to the platform. His first paragraph might 
have been written orly the night before as if he felt 
what the weather was to be and was so appropriate that 
I quote it. 


“There is no constitutioral or legal requirement that 
the President sball take the oath of office in the presence 
of the peuple; but there is so manifest an appropriateness 
in the public induction to office of the Chief Executive 
Officer of the nation that from the beginnirg ot the Gov- 
ernment the people, to whose service the official oath con- 
stitutes the officer, have been called in to witness the sclemn 
ceremevial. The oath taken in the presence of the people 
becomes a mutual covenant.”’ 


His appearance on the platform had been a signal for 
a great shoutof greeting, pleasant to the ears of us who 
were still inside the building, and at the end of that pur- 
agraph there was another wild shout as if his werds had 
drawn them nearer and they appreciated his desire to 
come before them no matter what the skies were doing, 

Mr. Chief-Justice Fuller administered the oath, and 
that ended the ceremonies at the Capitol. The new Pres- 
ident and Mr, Cleveland, to whose title an ex was to be 
added henceforth, rode back and had a quiet luncheon 
of a few minutes at the White House; then they shook 
hands and Mr. Cleveland drove away. A short time 
afterward those of us spectators who were opposite the 
grand stand saw a pleasant sight. Filing up from the 
side entrance to the White House grounds came a little 
procession of menin brown overcoats with white badges, 
beaver hats, and canes; they crossed to the main walk 
that leads from the White House front to the street, and 
there halted and aligned themselves. A few minutes Jater 
General Harrison came out and walked down the line, re- 
turning the salutes which each man gave,and we who were 
over on the tier of seats opposite the grand stand suddenly 
caught the fact, and a murmur went up: ‘‘It is his old reg- 
iment—those that are left—his boys!” And all thestreet 
and the stands broke into a cheer of sympathy and in- 
terest. Then the General went to his place on the grand 
stand and received the greeting of the crowd which had 
awaited him there, or which, as many had, come quickly 
down from Capitol Hill to get their places on the various 
stands. 

Then the long parade began, and it wound its length 
from the Capitol to the Treasury and still kept on, co 
that by the time the last organizations were parading 
before the President the first ones had begun to break 
ranks at the end of the march. 

On the grand stand, besides General Harrison and Mr. 
Morton, were Mrs. Harrison, Mrs. McKee, Mr, and Mrs. 
Russell Harrison, Mrs. Morton, Mr.and Mrs. Seligman, 
General Schofield and his staff, Commodore Schley, 
Commodore Walker, General Sherman, Gov. Russell 
Alger, of Michigan, Mr. Whitelaw Reid, Mr. D. O. 
Mills and many others. The procession was three hours 
in passing the stand, and General Harrison stood up 
through it all. He returned the salutes of the command- 
ing officers by raising his hat, and when the flags sa- 
luted he acknowledged that by taking it almost off. 
General Beaver, the Marshal of the parade, passed first, 
and took his hat entirely off, as did his staff theirs, re- 
gardless of the rain, which beat upon them and which 
drove in upon the President, until one could not help 
thinking of the untimely fate of his grandfather with a 
little thrill of fear. The Pennsylvania militia made a 
long line with their blue coats—beloved color to eyes 
that learned during the late War what it meant. Gov- 
ernor Foraker headed the Third Division riding in front 
of his staff in citizen’s clothes, and with a slouch felt 
hat, which had to come off many times to answer the 
cheers that met him on every side, mingled with cries 
and exclamations: ‘‘He doesn’t send back any war- 
flags.” On the whole, it was a pleasanter thing than 
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Fitz-Hugh Lee, four years ago, in his gray uniform, a 
color which still bas Confederate associations hanging 
about it, and which drew out Southern yells from the 
throng. The Third Division included the New York 
Seventh, a splendid sight, marching company front, 
filling the broad avenue from side to side with its lines, 
the men stepping to their magnificent band with as 
much precision and spirit as if the sun were shining and 
the sky were blue. 

Buffalo Bill, and his cowboys from General Beale’s 
farm ten miles out from the city, came in toward the 
end of the procession, many people waiting to see them 
as something of especial interest. At six o’clock thecity 
was still echoing with the notes of bands, who were mar- 
shalling their organizations back to their quarters,when 
General Harrison and Mr. Morton wentdown from the 
stand and the parade was over. It had been a grand thing 
inspite of the weather,with an amount of enthusiasm and 
interest displayed by the spectators that was marvelous, 
when the rain and the wind are remembered. The Har- 
rison family went from the stand to the White House to 
pass their first hours, and even their intimate friends 
withdrew and left them to take possession and to obtain 
rest which must have been much needed. They had a 
quiet dinner by themselves. but there was the inaugural 
ballin the evening. 

The ball was given at the Pension building, which 
has a large central court reaching to the roof, supported 
by four great columns, ana with three tiers of galleries, 
running around the four sides. They had been at work 
on the decoration of this court for days and spent a 
great deal of money and time; they had their reward, 
It was a beautiful ball and well managed in all its 
points—supper, carriages and in the people that came. 
They sold twelve thousand tickets; no free tickets were 
given, even to members of the press. The hight of 
the court, reaching to the roof, gave pure air, and it was 
so large that one need not be ina crowd unless he chose. 

At the time when the President and his party were ex- 
pected there was a crowd around the Committee of 
Reception, but it was not a jam; and if one got tired he 
could move away into another part of the hall at once. 

Four large hoops of electric lights hung from above, 

throwing a pleasant blaze of white light in every direc- 

tion, and on each side of these was a canopy of red, 
white and blue streamers, drawn away to the brackets on 
each side, that made the roof, which is not particularly 
pretty, almost invisible, and the rest of the filling in was 
done with balls of flowers, a ship of flowers and wreaths 
of evergreens. The galleries were trimmed along their 
fronts, tne third tier, with army corps badges on shields 
alternating with festoons of flags; the second gallery 
with the coats of arms of different nations, and the 
first gallery, which has gilded pillars, had silk flags of all 
the nations upon staffs in groups, and just above the 
arches of the first gallery were panels emblematic of 
each Department of the Government. That of the State 
Department was a book and scroll, that of the Treasury a 
safe, the Interior a log cabin with a block and ax atthe 
door, the War Department had cannon, the very new 
Agricultural Department, fruits and flowers, and the 
Post Office a letter stamped and addressed to Benjamin 
Harrison. It did not rainin here; one forgot the exist- 
ence of umbrellas. At every turn one saw pretty girls, 
handsome women and distinguished men. The Presi- 
dential party came in, went up-stairs to rooms prepa:ed 
forthem, and then, coming down, made ready for their 
promenade around the hall, President Harrison walking 
with Judge McCammon, Mrs, Harrison following on the 
arm of Colonel Boulton, behind them Mr. and Mrs. Mc- 
Kee, Mr. and Mrs. Russell Harrison, Mrs. John Scott 
Harrison with Mrs. Lord whois asisterof Mrs, Harti- 
son. Behind them came the Vice-Presidential party, 
Mr. and Mrs. Morton and their five daughters, none of 
them old enough yet to be in society, but all interested 
in the great event which must be a thing for them al 
ways to remember. People looked at this group with 
especial regard it was such a bright, pretty cluster of 
faces, healthy and sensible, evidently not used to late 
hours, but enjoying them very much. 

Mr. Harrison looked somewhat fatigued, but bowed 
to the applause which rose on each side of him as he 
moved along and spoke to those whom he knew. There 
were many of his neighbors and friends in the crowd. 
Mrs. Harrison also spoke to many, shaking hands as 
brightly and pleasantly as if no weariness had beset her. 
She wore a dress of silver-gray faille Franguise, the 
front of the skirt a brocade silk in an oak-leaf pattern, 
with panels of pale pink silk. Her hair isiron gray, 
worn in a knot at the middle of the back of the head. 
She is still a handsome woman, with friendly, pleasant 
manners ; and if she does not at first make people forget 
Mrs. Cleveland, she will display as much tact and kind- 
liness as her predecessor, and she will be as much be- 
loved ere she leaves the White House. 

Mrs. McKee wore a beautiful dress of brocaded satin, 
& pattern of golden-rod on a ground of pale olive. Mrs. 
Russell Harrison wore a white faille Frangaise. 

Mrs. Morton has beauty of face, but—what is rarer—a 
beautifully shaped head well set upon the neck and 
shoulders. She carries herself well, and was dressed 
in a cream-tinted satin brocaded with a pattern of yel- 
low thistles, with diamonds in her hair and a necklace 


Accompanying the party were General Sherman, as 
bright of face and bluff of manner as ever, with part of 
the members of the Reception Committee, among them 
Mr. W. F. Cody, who is Buffalo Bill, and whv made 
quite a stir as he passed along, everybody whispering 
his name and looking at him with a smiling regard 
made up of admiration for a handsome man and of the 
varied experiences of his life. 

The party after walking twice round the hall, went 
into the supper room for a little while and then up- 
stairs and went away again at the end of an hour anda 
half. There was no dancing while they were in the 
building. People were much too busy trying to look at 
them to think of dancing. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 








Sine Arts. 
CURRENT EXHIBITIONS. 
BY MRS. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER. 





THERE bas seldom been a time when so many art exhi- 
bitions, large and small, have been open in New York, 
while a number of others are promised for the near future. 
Nor does public interest seem to fail under the burden laid 
upon it. The Water Color Exhibition at the Academy, 
and the Etching Exhibition held in connection with it, 
have attracted unwonted crowds, and the picture sales 
that occur once or twice each week collect a throng of will- 
ing, if not extravagant buyers. Mr. Stebbins’s pictures, 
which I described a while ago, brought good prices, with 
the exception of the magnificent portrait by Fortuny. 
Only $6,500 was given for this—about a quarter of the sum 
realized for a Meissonier that was not of first-rate quality. 
Every one admired the portrait, but it was so distinctively 
a portrait that no one seems to have cared much to own it 
despite its extraordinary artistic value. A nice collection 
of pictures, foreign and American, owned by Mr. Howel, 
of Brooklyn, will have been sold before these words are 
printed, while two large collections of American pictures 
—one representing the life work of Mr. Charles H. Miller, 
and the other made up of pictures by Mr. Alden Weir and 
Mr. Twachtman—have recently been dispersed. The 
prices they brought were not so large, at least in the 
second case, as the merits of the pictures deserved; but 
when scores of canvases from the same hand and very sim- 
ilar in their attraction, are offered at once, full values 
can hardly be expected. A purchaser who wanted a land- 
scape by Mr. Weir or Mr. Twachtman could see a dozen 
knocked down with composure, feeling that a dozen were 
left for him to choose between, and that one was almost as 
good as another. 

At the Schaus Gallery some delightful pictures by 
Madame Henriette Ronner are pow on exhibition. This 
lady, a Belgian by birth, but, I believe, long a resident of 
Paris, has a well-established reputation as one of the best 
animal painters of the day. Cats are her specialty altho 
she does not entirely confine herself to their portraiture. 
The largest picture at Schaus’s shows an old tabby with her 
fluffy family disturbed on a damask sofa by a pugnacious 
parrot. The subject is one of those ‘‘ anecdotal ”’ ones 
which some painters seem to think so attractive that they 
need not be supported by sound artistic qualities. But 
Madame Ronner is not a painter of this class. Even a 
person strongly prejudiced against the anecdotal in art 
may delight in her pictures for their qualities of color, 
composition and execution, while character painting as 
applied to the feline race has rarely been so well displayed. 
Madame Ronner’s touch is broad and masterly, whatever 
the textures she attacks; but she is never more skillful 
than when painting that rich softness of fur which, as 
much asits grace of movement, has made the eat attrac- 
| tive toso many clever artists. Atthe Avery Gallery asmall 
collection of pictures by Knaus has recently been shown. 
The most important was one of those early works, pro- 
duced in Parisafter bis Diisseldorf training had been sup- 
plemented by French instruction, which helped to make 
‘his reputation. It shows a child’s funeral in a German 
forest—the bier borne on the shoulders of peasants whilea 
group of chanting childreu and aged relatives precede it 
among whom the bent white-baired figure of the old pas- 
tor is conspicuous. A dash of Teutonic semtimentality 
tinges the work, perhaps, yet it is a sincere and interesting 
picture of the story-telling class, and agreeable in color as 
well as very skillful—judged by German standards in 
execution. At the Knoedier Gallery a large collection of 
etchiugs by Tissot, a Frenchman who has lived much in 
Eogland, have been for some time ou exhibition and are 
worth examination by all who are interested in clever 
handiwork and in the translation of the most characteris- 
cally modero aspects of life. Mr. Keppel shows at his 
gallery on Sixteenth Street the later etchings of Storm 
Van's Gravesande—a Belgian artist who stands in the 
front rank of living etchers and whose earlier products Mr. 
Keppel collected a few years ago. With the etchings are 
likewise shown a long list of water colors and charcoal 
drawings which will be novel even to long time admirers 
of this serious, sane, accomplished and attractive worker 
with the needle. 

The Union League Club this month varied its periodical 
picture exhibitions with a large collection of admirable 
examples of Oriental pottery, and the New York Athletic 
Club again distinguished itself by its devotion to the best 
interests of American art. The collection it showed was 
divided into twosections, one—of much historical interest— 
including pictures painted a number of years ago and the 
other pictures of quite recent origin. Mr. Inness’s works 
bore off the honors, but there was scarcely a canvas in the 
gallery which did not deserve respectful study and few 
which did not claim a large measure of admiration. There 
is much room for improvement in the attitude which the 





of the same stones, 


all events it is more commendable-than it was a few years 
ago, and the Art Committees of the Century, Union League 
and New York Athletic Clubs are entitled to a large share 
of credit for the fact. It is interesting to note in this con- 
nection that the first exhibition of American pictures ever 
held in Washington was opened there on the 7th of 
March, It is aloan collection,‘organized for the benefit 
of the Garfield Memorial Hospital, and is held in the 
parlors of Vice-President Morton’s house, better known as 
the Bell house. Most of thepictures come direct from 
artists’ studios, and the list indicates on the whole an 
excellent and representative collection. The halls of the 
Corcoran Gallery would be vastly improved if its directors 
would make an intelligent selection among these American 
paintings. St. Gaudens’s bust of General Sherman ought 
not to be allowed to leave the capital. 
I have left myself but little space to speak, as 1 promise. 
last week to do, of the exhibition of the Society of Ameri- 
can Etchers at the Academy. It contains many excellent 
works, some by etchers long familiar to the public, like 
Whistler, Homer, Platt, Pennell, Parrish, Bacher, Far- 
rar, Gifford, Yale, Monks, Van Elten and Miss Dillaye, 
and many others by comparatively new-comers like 
Mielatz, Manley, Roland Rood, Mygott, Sidney Smith and 
Miss Oakford. Their number is so large and their virtues 
are so generally those for which one should chiefly strive 
with needle and acid, that this year there seems less reason 
than has been felt in the two or three seasons just past to 
lament the “decline of American etching.’’ This decline, 
which certainly seemed to threaten us, was indicated by a 
tendency to produce salable rather than really excellent 
works—to produce etchings which would attract the eye 
of ignorance by their cheapness or by an elaboration which 
made them look costly and often made them so in fact. 
The truth was that etchings, simply as such without much 
regard to their quality, had come to be the fashion. Two 
classes of purchasers demanded them—those who wanted 
something inexpensive, no matter what it was, and those 
who wanted something showy, no matter what it cost. 
The lovers of etching for the sake of those true and peculiar 
merits to which no other form of art can attain, steadily 
protested against this degradation of its powers and this 
yearthey must feel somewhat reassured. There are a num- 
ber of inartistic, ambitious, showy, badly handled plates 
in the exhibition; but they are by no means so conspicuous 
in numbers as last year nor, perhaps, so aggressive in their 
inefficiency; and, I repeat, the list of genuine etchings, 
done with skillful hands and with the right aimin view, 
has perceptibly increased. 

New YORK CIty. 








Sanitary, 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF MICRO-ORGANISMS IN 
WATER. 


It is not surprising that when a knowledge of the rela- 
tion of micro-organisms to some diseases came to be recog 
nized, the chemists themselves became inquisitive in this 
department. AngusSmith was among the pioneers in this 
field and in insisting upon the advisability of bringing the 
methods of bacteriologists to bear upon examinations of 
water. But he was far wiser than some of his imitators. 
He at once recognized that bacteriology was as distinct 
from chemistry as is microscopy or biology. He did not 
fall into the singular error of giving a decided opinion of 
the quality of a drinking-water based on the number of 
microphytes he could count. While believing it important 
to measure the amount of organic life existing in water, he 
is careful to indicate that our knowledge cannot be inter- 
preted until we come to know the forms or quality of the 
micrephytes, and even their state of activity. ‘‘To say,’ 
says he, “ that a certain class of microbe is present, is not 
to have a very definite idea.’’ Then again: ‘‘These bacteria 
found in the waters which have been examined are not 
germs of disease, necessarily; we are drinking them con- 
stantly. There are harmful and harmless colonies.’ 

We, therefore, inquire what progress has been made in 
separating the different forms of microphytes, in determin- 
ing their significance, or, in other words, how far from 
these we can determine the fitness of water for drinking 
purposes. Burdon-Sanderson and others have shown that 
most water contains some bacteria. The experiments of 
Warden and Frankland and the several cautions given by 
Klein, show the many sources of error as to source and 
numbers, and even when the number is found, how little is 
the significance without many other facts. Dr. Meade- 
Bolton, of the Hygienic Institution at Géttingen, who has 
devoted much time to these examinations, finds that mi- 
crobes are found in every kind of water. He concludes 
that the chemical condition of the water possesses no other 
importance than that of raising suspicion of the presence 
of pathogenic bacteria. The determination of the kind of 
bacterium is of higher importance in bacteriological analy- 
sis than the enumeration of the total quantity of bacteria 
contained in the water under examination. When we con- 
sider that in no drinking-waters hitherto analyzed have 
pathogenic bacteria been found except where they had been 
put by the experimenter, we see that we as yet have from 
this source no guide as to purity. For two years or more, 
Dr. Percy Frankland has made systematic bacteriological 
examiuations of the metropolitan water-supply of London, 
and has become a leading authority on the value of this 
kind of examination. He says: ‘‘ The more sanguine inves- 
tigators were doubtless of opinion that these researches 
into the nature of the micro-organisms present in natural 
waters, would readily lead to the discovery of forms pos- 
sessing pathogenic properties in some waters, and that 
upon the ahsence or presence of such disease-producing or- 
ganisms, it would be possible to form an opinion as to the 
fitness or unfitness of water for dietetic purposes. There 
are many persons who still regard such a discovery as the 
ultimate scope of the bacteriological examination of water; 
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terest or value attaching to such an investigation.” But 
he does attach great value to the demonstration of the pas- 
sage of any living organism, pathogenic or harmlesss, from 
a center of contamination into a source of drinking-water. 
He thus believes the identification of various forms com- 
mon to both will be valuable in determining the source of 
contamination; also that we shall be able to test processes 
of filtering by the results they show in diminishing the 
number, either by their detention or by removing the ma- 
terial on which they thrive. Even these views are opposed 
by Bischof, as we do not yet know the value of the presence 
of some ef these forms. There is some significance in the 
fact stated by Bolton, that there is a diminution of num- 
bers after much drawing from subterranean sources, but 
this he attributes mostly to the filtration. 

From the behavior of known pathogenic bacteria, intro- 
duced into water, we get some valuable facts as to their 
action and destruction, but not such as yet inform us any- 
thing as to the conditions of natural waters. Even in our 
own country, these views have been emphasized by the ex- 
periments of Theobald Smith, Ph.B., M.D., in the Agri- 
cultural Laboratory at Washington. (See paper, Med. 
News, October 9th, 1886.) ‘*The signification of the num- 
ber and kind of bacteria still remains to be determined.” 
He says: “Statistics collected from various cities in Ger- 
many and Austria do not indicate the perfect concordance 
between biological analysis and former estimation of qual- 
ity which those would wish to see who have looked upon 
this method as more satisfactory than chemical analysis.” 

A knowledge of the various species of bacteria is a safer 
guide then their number in estimating the quality of 
water. These facts will serve to show that we as yet have 
ne occasion to frighten the public out of propriety by find- 
ing five thousand microbes in a drop, as has been the case 
in fairly good water in London. We have no doubt that 
we are in the region of valuable facts, and that valuable 
indications will yet appear. We hope to see the time whcn 
the facts of the clinician, the biologist and the chemist can 
so be brought together and compared as to give valuable 
results. Even now, from these, there are reasons for cau- 
tions and precautions. But, on the other hand,we are will- 
ing to use our facts for what they are at present worth 
and not to alarm beyond what is just and right. 








Science. 


Mup on the feet or even scraps of growth on the 
feathers of aquatic birds are excellent dispersers of aquatic 
plants, and hence plant hunters may never despair of find- 
ing new localities for water plants even in the most un- 
likely places. A very curious plant not far removed from 
ferns and lycopodiums and looking somewhat like a sela- 
ginella floating on water—Salvinia natans—was said by 
Pursh to have been found by him in small ponds in 
Western New York. No specimen was found in his herba- 
rium, and it has been thought he was mistaken. Rut it 
may have been brought by birds, have flourished for a year 
or two, but failed to establish itself in so high a northern 
region, and so died out in a few years. At any rate another 
unlikely spot has been found in asmall bayou in Bois 
Brulé Creek, Perry County, Missouri, by Mr. C. H. Serve- 
trio. Dr. Asa Gray identified it as the genuine Salvinia 
natans. Now that an American specimen has been found, 
there is doubt about its being a genuine native of 
that part of our country: no one has found it before. Its 
introduction by birds is probable. The effort to find other 
localities will give zest to the work of plant hunters. It is 
described as a marsiliaceous plant with a floating thread- 
like rhizome, furnished above with fern-like sub-elliptic 
floating entire leaves, and below with long rootlets and 
fluted bladder-like fruit on short leafless branches. The 
globular bags of fruit are of two kinds, one containing 
the antheridia and the other the archegonia. The upper 
surface of the leaves is studded with warts, each bearing 
a little crown of bristles. 


....The asteroid No. 279, discovered by Palisa on October 
25th, 1888, tho very small, turns out to be interesting from 
the fact that its orbit is very much larger and its period 
much longer than that of any of the asteroids previously 
known. The mean distance of the new planet is 44% times 
that of the earth, and its period is eight years and ten 
months, which is nearly a whole year longer than that of 
Hilda (153), hitherto the remotest member vf the asteroid 
family. The orbit of the new planet is but slightly in- 
clined to the ecliptic, and its eccentricity is such as to bring 
its aphelion within twenty or thirty millions of miles from 
that of Jupiter. At times Jupiter and this asteroid must 
come so close that the motion of the little fellow will be 
seriously disturbed; in fact, its orbit may be entirely 
changed. The present number of asteroids (February 11th) 
stands at 284; but it is possible that one at least of the 
later ones may turn out to be identical with some of the 
older ones, which have got lost from want of observations 
and are now lying around loose. 





....The beautiful little spring flower that people call 
rue-anemone, but which botanists sometimes call Anem- 
one thalictroides, and at others Thalictrum anemo- 
noides, has been decided by Dr. Asa Gray to be neither an 
anemone nor a thalictrum. Dr. Spach years ago sug- 
gested that it ought to go in a separate genus, for which 
he suggested the name Anemonella. Dr. Gray says the 
terminal depressed sessile stigma characterizes the genus. 
The plant will henceforth be Anemonella thalictroides. 


....M. Vigué (Rev. Sci., October 27th, 1888), states his 
conviction that the indigenous peoples of Senegambia may 
be referred to two stocks, the Guinean and the Foulab- 
Mandingo. Neither of these include the later intrusive 
Sudanese immigrations. The invasion of the Fovlahs and 
Mandingoes, and of the tribes formed by their mixture, 
forced the Guinean tribes to the coast, where they were 
confined to a narrow strip, when European interference 
prevented their destruction. 


.The reason he assigns is his advanced age. 





School and College. 


THE committee appointed by the American Society of 
Naturalists to ‘‘ develop a scheme of instructionin natural 
science to be recommended to the schools,’ have made a 
report in which they say that instruction in natural science 
should begin in the lowest grades of primary schools and 
continue throughout the curricalum; that in the lower 
grades the instruction should be chiefly by object lessons; 
that a more systematic course should be arranged for in 
high schools; and that an elementary acquaintance with one 
or more departments of natural science should be required 
for admission to college. In the primary and the lower 
grades of the grammar schools the committee recommend 
that the study of plants and animals should be the main 
part of the scientific work. The botanical instruction should 
commence with such simple exercises as drawing and de- 
scribing different forms of leaves, and should gradually 
advance to the easier and more conspicuous flowers, and 
later tothe more obscure and difficult forms of flowers, 
the fruits and seeds.’’ The committee add: 


“The zoological instruction in the lower schools should not 
attempt a systematic survey of the whole animal kingdom, but 
attention should be directed chiefly to the most familiar ani- 
mals, and to those which the pupils can see alive. The common 
domesticated mammals should first be studied, and later the 
birds, the lower vertebrates, the insects, crustacea, and mollusks. 
While the range of zoological instruction must be limited as re- 
gards the number of forms studied, those few familiar forms 
should beso compared with each other asto give the pupils, very 
early, some conception of the main lines of biological study— 
morphology, physiology, taxonomy. 

“Special prominence should be given to the study of plants 
and animals which are useful to man in any way; and the 
teacher may advantageously, from time to time, give familiar 
talksin regard to useful products of vegetabie and animal ori- 
gin, and the processes of their manufacture. 

“ Attention should also be given to the more obvious charac- 
teristics of the kinds of minerals and rocks common in the region 
in which any school is situated, and to such geological phe- 
nomena as are comparatively simple and easily observed. 

“The subject of human physiology and hygiene is of so im- 
mense practical importance, and so few comparatively of the 
pupils ever enter the high school, that we regard as desirable 
some attempt to teach the rudiments of the subject in the gram- 
mar, and even in the primary, schools. 

**We would recommend the introduction of exceedingly rudi- 
mentary courses in physics and chemistry in the highest grades 
of the grammar school. 

“We would recommend as perhaps the most desirable 
branches of science to be included in the Classical courses in 
the high school, and to be required for admission to college, 
physical geography, phenogamic botany, and human physi- 
ology. The first is suggested as tending to keep alive in the 
student’s mind a sympathetic acquaintance with Nature in its 
broader aspects; the second, as affording unequal opportunities 
for discipline in observation; the third, as affording knowledge 
of th> greatest practical importance. 

‘“*The rudiments of physics and chemistry, which we propose 
for the grammar schools, will enable physical geography and 
physiology to be intelligently studied in the early years of the 
high school course.” 





....Dr. E. G. Robinson, President of Brown University, 
has announced his intended resignation, to be presented at 
a special meeting of the Corporation, called for March 20th. 
He is now sev- 
euty-four, and has been president since 1873. It is under- 
stood that he is willing to retain his Professorship of Moral 
and Intellectual Philosophy, and to act, as he has always 
done, as Professor of the Elton Chair of Natural Theology. 
It is said that Prof. John L. Lincoln may be called tempo- 
rarily to the presidency until a new choice is made. 


....Major R. W. Millsap, of Jackson, Miss., has subscribed 
$50,000 to build and endow acollege for the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church South in Mississippi. His only stipulation is 
that the Church shall collect from other sources a like 
amount. 








Personalities. 





....The last great prize in the French ** Credit Foncier,” 
a hundred thousand francs, was drawn by a worthy oyster- 
woman of the Halles. She held but one share. Being in- 
terviewed as to what she intended to do with the money 
she had won, she replied: “I shall buy my daughter a 
watch, I shall take a holiday to see Enffel’s tower, and I 
shall put the rest of the money into the Credit Foncier 
again.” The narrator of the fact in the journal we quote 
it from adds: ‘‘These be words of wisdom. How many of 
the common folk suddenly endowed with these unexpected 
fortunes, leave the money, sooner or later, on the counter 
ot atavern. I know of only one instance to the contrary, 
that of a mason who, fifty years ago, discovered a treasure 
of fifty thousand francs for which no owner could be 
found, and which therefore became his. He laid it out at 
such good interest that he left his two sons twenty-five 
thousand francs a year. One of them, M. Tassin, is at this 
day a member of the French Parliament.” 


....Countess Tolstoi, we are told, is the daughter of a 
Moscow physician, who married the Count nearly thirty 
years ago, when she was very young. She has borne him 
thirteen children, and was this year nursing the youngest, 
as she had nursed all its predecessors. Upon her rests the 
whole burden of the management of the household at Mos- 
cow and at Yasnaia Poliana. She controls, directs, man- 
ages everything. To the Count the possession of a house 
superior to that of a peasant isasin. In his eyes his fam- 
‘ily lives in culpable luxury because they have servants to 
clean their boots and a cook to prepare theirfood. He 
lives in their house, as it were, under protest. The Count- 
ess has done all that she could to meet his views. They 
have simplified their existence. 


..--Twoj quite unlike but absolutely unique and odd 
portraits of President Washington and Mrs. Washington 





were lately sold in Boston for $500. They were prints: and 
positively the first of Mr. Washington executed by s pro- 
fessional engraver in America, engraved by J. Norman 
and published in Boston in 1782. Of the Washington por- 
trait only one other copy is known to exist, and that, of 
course, is not for sale. The portrait of Martha Washing. 
ton is believed to be absolutely unique; at least, if any 
other copy does exist there is no record of the fact, altho 
it was said at the sale that a copy was in the possession of 
a well-known New York collector. 


-...Her Majesty receives as Queen an annual Salary. 
termed the Civil List, of $1,925,000; as Duchess of Lancaste, 
she draws annually $205,000, and a pension of $4,015 “in 
lieu of prisage and butlerage on wines imported into the 
duchy,’’ whatever that may mean. This sum of $2,000,000 
odd is almost all clear profit. Her Majesty does not even 
have to be charitable out of her own pocket, for Parlia- 
ment grants every year about $7,000 for royal charities and 
bounties, 


-...A few days ago one of our New York journals stated 
ina personal note that ‘‘at his country home Mr. John 
Wanamaker was said to have the finest lot of rhododen- 
drons in Pennsylvania.”’ In copying it a New Jersey ex- 
change asserted that “at his country home Mr. John 
Wanamaker wassaid to have the finest lot of rhinoceroses in 
Pennsylvania.” 


....Miss Fanny Macaulay, who died the other day at 
Brighton, England, at the age of eighty years, was the . 
latest surviving sister of the illustrious statesman and 
historian. She was, says The London Times, the frequent 
companion of her brother, and, among other attractions 
possessed a love of and particular knowledge of music. 








Pebbles. 


A Capx Cop fisherman calls his boat “The Kiss,” be- 
cause it is nothing but a smack.—Exchange. 





....A Western boy ran for Congress when he was only 
fourteen years old. He was page in the House.— Exchange, 


A hawk may get the roosterafter breakfast, but before 
breakfast the rooster always takes a crow.— Washington 
Critic. 


‘“*T move”— began a member of Congress, when a voice 
in the gallery called, “‘ Not until you pay your rent,”— 
Harper’s Bazar. 


....‘‘T never saw my hands so dirty as yours,” said a 
mother to a little girl. ‘I guess Grandma has,” was the 
quick reply.—Boston Journal. 


--.. Yes, &@ young woman possessed of a million certainly 
has a good figure, and the young man who lives on Wash- 
ington Square has a pleasing address.—Harper’s Bazar. 


....- Recent events rather weaken the claim of the London 
Times to the title of ‘‘Thunderer’’; but it must feel like 
thunder all thesame.—Boston Commercial Bulletin. 


....An Infant Hercules. —“‘Is the baby strong?” ‘Well, 
rather. You know what a tremendous voice he has?” 
“*Yes.”’ ** Well, he lifts that five or six times an hour.’’— 
Harper’s Bazar. 


... Spell-Bound.—Helpful Little Sister: ‘‘ Sis, why can’t 
Mr. Olcutt spell his own name ?” Sister: ‘I don’t know, 
Marie. Why?” Helpful Little Sister: ‘‘Why, because 
he comes to C.U., and there he sticks.” —Harper’s Bazar. 


...."* Gentlemen of the jury,” said counsel in an agricul- 
tural case, ‘‘ there were 36 hogs in that lot—86. I want you 
to remember that number—36 hogs—just three times the 
number that there are in the jury bux.”—Albany Law 
Journal. 


....Corroboration.—Said Paddleford to his wife on the 
way back from the museum: ‘I am firmly convinced that 
women have an innate, natural, constitutional love of the 
horrible.” ‘‘Good thing for you,” she retorted, ‘or you 
might have been a bachelor to your dying day.”’—Life. 


.... They were standing inthe Hartford depot as the cars 
moved slowly out, when a distracted man rushed through 
thestation, fell over his valise, and unloaded considerable 
profanity into space. ‘‘ Whois that man who is swearing 
so ?”’ asked Spicer’s friend, and the other responded: ‘‘He’s 
Mr. Train.’”’—Boston Commercial Bulletin. 


....An Opinion from Thompson Street.—Mr. G. Wash- 
ington Drake: ‘I hear, Seott, dat yo’s got a job on de 
Morning Clarion. Whad yo’ think ob de profession ob 
journalism?” Mr. W. Scott Cluff: “It am a perfession, 
sah, which requires de clearest head an’ de most pow’ful 
corncenteration ob mind. No ordinary man, sah, could 
wash dose ten-story windows without dizziness.”’—Puck. 


.... Trunk Dealer: “I see. Want something fora six 
months’ tour abroad. Well, madam, in the adjoining 
building [ have a trunk which I’m sure you will like. 
Can’t get it in the store-room; double door is too narrow. 
I thought of remodeling it and using it for a sea-shore cot- 
tage, but if it will suit you I will let you have it cheap.” 
Dame: “I’m not the one who is going abroad; it’s my 
husband.” ‘Ob! George, show the lady one of those vest- 
pocket hand-satchels.”—New York Weekly. 


.-..Oh, merchant, in thine hour of ee e, 
If on this paper you should ccc, 
And look for something to ap p p p 
Your yearning for greenback v v v, 
Take our advice and now bey y y, 
Go straight ahead and advert i i i; 
You'll find the project of some u u u; 
Neglect can offer no ex q q q. 

Be wise at once, prolong your d aaa, 
A silent business soon de k k k. 
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Music. 


THE engrossing interest and entertainment since Monday 
of last week have been the consecutive representations of the 
Nibelungen Ring at the Metropolitan Opera House, which 
important occurrence once more makes an imposing con- 
clusion to a season of grand opera in German in New York. 
We say once more, altho the cyclus lacked one of its mem- 
bers last winter, the ‘“‘ Rhinegold.” But the “Rhinegold” 
is significant in the series theoretically rather than practi- 
cally, and like those personages that Ko-Ko takes excep- 
tion to, it never will be missed when it cannot be performed 
with the exceptional spectacular effect it requires and does 
not get here. The Trilogy is, to all intents and purposes, 
as representative and impressive, and certainly as arduous 
an undertaking, as the Tetralogy. Last winter we had the 
one, now we are given the other. The first week of Lent 
is not really convenient for presenting the cyclus, which is 
a hard matter to compass within a six days’ limit and in 
accordance with American ideas of convenience. Ash- 
Wednesday’s crowding of ‘*The Rhinegeld’” and ‘ The 
Valkyr’’ together was not as much to be deprecated as let- 
ting the ‘‘ Dusk of the Gods” lapse over till Monday of this 
week, A better adjustment of the four operas is practicable 
and we hope will be adhered to on like occasions. Leaving 
aside the ‘* Rhinegold,’’ which was novel to this season and 
consequently has no earlier New York performances to re- 
fer to, the comparison of this year’s cyclus with that of 1887 
does not mark it with any very striking total of advan- 
tages or disadvantages. Three of tte leading artists con- 
cerned, Mrs. Lilli Lehmann-Kalisch, Mr. Max Alvary and 
Mr. Emil Fischer, became associated with their réles a good 
while ago. Of their fine and finest work in Wagner’s 
dramas nothing new is to-day to be said. In the instance 
of “The Dusk of the Gods’’ we have this season Mr. 
Alvary’s assumption of the mature Siegfried (which his 
now famous impersonation of the boyish hero in ‘‘Sieg- 
fried’’ prefaces) in place of Mr. Niemann’s last winter—of 
which we shall speak in detail at another time. Miss 
Brandt is much missed, altho Miss Meisslinger, at least, 
is an acceptable and rather unexpected substitute. Mr. 
Sedimeyer as Mime continues to be a dramatic gain on Mr. 
Ferenczy, and Mr, Beck is a better Alberich than was his 
predecessor, Mr. Von Milde, lastspring. Of the other new- 
comers Mrs. Moran-Olden has gradually taken her place as 
an able and artistic singer; and Mr. Perotti has achieved a 
deserved success as Siegmund. One advantage last year’s 
cyclus performances possessed that this one has not, so far, 
duplicated—all the artists were, generally speaking, in bet- 
ter voice. Recent months of irregular and very bad Amer 
ican weather, and something that has nearly allied itself 
to overwork in the cases of Mr. Alvary and Mr. Fischer, 
have together done no good to two of the most valuable ar- 
tists it is possible to add to a Wagnerian eompany. Still, 
no important detriment or inconvenience has interrupted 
this first series; and the second one, to be begun to-morrow 
night, is likely to be equally strong and successful, The 
word “successful” applies especially to the important 
musical element of the Ring dramas. It would be hard to 
get together in any city’s opera-house an abler corps of 
singers and actors iu Wagnerian réles. Mrs. Lehmann- 
Kalisch as Brinnhilde in “ Seigfried,” or ‘The Valkyr,”’ 
Mr. Alvary as Siegfried and Mr. Fischer as Wotan, are 
impersonations of high individuality and art; and to duphi- 
cate such a group of voices would be no easy affair. Mr. Seid] 
in his efficiency in directing Wagnerian scores has a world- 
wide reputation, of a most substantial and solid kind; and 
the Metropolitan band, under him, 1s an exceptional in- 
strumental body. The musical climaxes of these dramas, 
as given in New York, are worthily memorable among 
any performance, Bayreuthian or other. Unfortunately, 
the music in Wagner’s works, however important, is not 
the all-important care. The setting of the Tetralogy at the 
Metropolitan, its scenery, its effects and stage-manage- 
ment, leaves a great deal to be desired, and is nearly at a 
point of carelessness and stupidity and the quality 
of the generally inartistic that one cannot excuse. 
The second cyclus will be begun to-morrow (Friday) night 
with the ‘“‘Rhinegold.” It will end with the end of the 
opera season next week—which is, by the way, an extra 
week, supplementary to the regular scheme of the winter’s 
representations. The opera-house being then closed, the 
company will begin its short tour among half a dozen 
of the chief cities of the East and West, returning in May 
to Brooklyn, where its very late final performances will be 
given. 

Mr. Theodore Thomas was this week almost the sole mas- 
ter of the orchestral concert field, with the fifth evening 
performance in the Chickering Hall series and the fifth of 
the Philharmonic Society’s. The program of the Tuesday 
night concertin Chickering Hall presented a suite by Saint- 
Saéns, and two entirely novel works to a New York audi- 
ence, the symphony recertly composed by Tschaikorrski, 
which we have referred to before this date in another con- 
nection; and a concerto for pianoforte, in D Minor by one 
of our own countrymen, Mr. Edward A. MacDowell, who 
has directed particular attention already to himself and 
his writings, the result of his German tuition. Tschai 
kowski is one of the most Russian of Russian composers. 
When he does not please he generally piques interest by 
his themes and commands attention by reason of his treat- 
ment. The present work illustrates his characteristics 
pretty comprehensively. The four movements are associ- 
ated with such contrasted subjects as an archaic old hymn 
melody, to which succeeds a spirited march, a remarkably 
beautiful theme for the Andante Cantabile of the work; 
and an odd and somber waltz-tempo which takes the place 
of ascherzo. In the finale the hymn tune reappears ina 
set of ingeniously elaborate variations. it is a more seri- 
ous and striking symphony, in many respects, than the 
work of the same sort by its composer given at the Sym- 
phony Society concert last month. The concerto by Mr. 
MacDowell was given under an extra condition forits favor- 
able performance, the writer of it being the pianist of the 








evening, and Mr. MacDowell’s reception in his double capac- 
ity of composer and virtuoso, was as cordial as it certainly 
was deserved. Theconcerto advances his rank of one of the 
most original and brilliantly trained of those young Ameri- 
cans who have turned to music with the right spirit and 
purpose, and have gone to the proper school of musical 
thought and science todevelop their capabilities. This con- 
certo would take its place as a superior work, serious, im- 
passioned and manly, ifit were to be attributed to any 
writer of the day, of anycountry. The Philharmonics Fri- 
Gay and Saturday attracted the accustomed crowd to the 
Metropolitan, tho the proportion of men at the rehersals 
this year seems more amusingly small than ever. The pro- 
gram, which received a superb interpretation throughout, 
presented a new overture entitled ‘‘ Twelfth Night,’”’ by A. 
C. Mackenzie, the well-known air for the soprano in Spohr’s 
“‘ Faust,” Listz’s “ Gretchen,” the enlargement for full 
string-orchestra of the Minuet and Finale in Beethoven’s 
Quartet in C Major, Raff’s “‘ In the Forest”? Symphony, 
and the song ‘‘ Dreams ”’ by Wagner, which lately has had 
a good deal of attention paid it. Mrs. Marie Schroeder- 
Hanfstaeng] was the soloist. 








Vews of the Week. 


On Tuesday of last week President Harrison announced 
his Cabinet officially by sending the following names to 
the Senate for confirmation: Secretary of State—James G. 
Blaine,of Maine; Secretary of the Treasury—William Win- 
dom, of Minnesota; Secretary of War—Redfield Proctor, 
of Vermont; Secretary of the Navy—Benjamin F. Tracy, 
of New York; Secretary of the Interior—John W. Noble, of 
Missouri; Postmaster-General—John Wanamaker, of 
Pennsylvania; Attorney-General—W. H. H. Miller, of In- 
diana; Secretary of Agriculture—Jeremiah Rusk, of Wis- 
consin. As each name was read the Senate voted. unani- 
mously to confirm it without reference to a committee. 
There was no speech-making and no delay of any kind,and 
in fifteen minutes the whole matter was disposed of and 
the Senate promptly adjourned. 


SKETCHES OF THE CABINET. 
JAMES G. BLALNE. 


James Gillespie Blaine was born in West Brownesville, Wash- 
ington County, Penn., January 3ist, 1830. In association with 
his relative, Thomas Ewing, Jr., afterward Member of Congress, 
he began his preparation for college at Lancaster, Ohio. At the 
age of thirteen he entered Washington College, whence he was 
graduated n1847. He was afterward ateacherin the Western 
Military Institute at Blue Lick Springs, Ky. While there he 
formed the acqiaintance of Miss Harriet Stanwood, of Maine, 
whom he married. In 1854 he moved to Augusta, Maine, where 
he has since made his home. He became editor of the Kennebec 
Journal, and within three years was a leader in the politics of 
the state. In 1846 he was delegate to the first Republican Na- 
tional Convention. In 1858 he was elected to the legisiature, 
and remained a member for four years, serving as Speaker. 
The same year he was elected Chairman of the State Com- 
mittee of Maine, a position which he held for twenty 
years. Mr. Blaine was elected to Congress in 1862, and 
served for eighteen years. In 1876 Mr. Blaine was 
a prominent candidate befere the Republican National 
Convention. He received 351 votes on the seventh bal- 
lot, within 28 of a majority, when the opposition combined on 
Rutherford B. Hayes. On the resignation of Senator Morrill he 
was appointed United States Senator from Maine. In the Na- 
tional Convention of 1880 he was again a prominent candidate, 
but General Garfield received the nomination. He entered Pres- 
ident Garfield's Cabinet as Secretary of State, retiring under 
President Arthur on December 19th, after serving less than ten 
months. He then began his book, ** Twenty Years of Congress,” 
the first vclume of which was published in 1884. He came up 
again as a candidate for the Presidency before the Convention of 
i884, was nominated on the fourth ballot, and was defeated at 
the polls. He was prominently named for the nomination in the 
last Republican Convention, and doubtless would have been 
nominated had he not insisted on declining the honor. 


WILLIAM WINDOM. 


William Windom was born in Waterford, Belmont County, 
Obio, May 10th, 1829. Hestudied law in Mount Vernon, was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1850,and began practicing law in Knox 
County. He was Prosecuting Attorney of that county from 
1852 to 1855, and then removed to Winona, Minn. He soon be- 
came a leader of the party in the state, and in 158 was elected 
to Congress. He served four terms in the House, and retired in 
1869 to devote himself to his business, but on July 4th, 1870, he 
was appointed Senator frem Minnesota, to fill an unexpired 
term. He was elected for the full term in the following Janu- 
ary, and re-elected in 1877, resigning in 1881. Mr. Windom be- 
came Secretary of the Treasury by appointment of President 
Garfield, March 5th, 1881, and held that office until November 
14th, 1881. On the death of President Garfield, Mr. Windom 
sent his resignation to the new President, Mr. Arthur, and was 
succeeded by Charles J. Folger, of New York. He wasre-elected 
to the Senate for the remainder of the term which he had re- 
signed to enter the Cabinet, but failed to secure another term, 
and left the capital March 4th, 1883. Since then Mr. Windom 
has been engaged in private business interests, and has spent 
most of his time in New York. 


REDFIELD PROCTOR. 


Redfield Proctor was born at Proctorsville, Vt., in 1851, the 
son of a Vermont farmer, manufacturer and storekeeper, for 
whom that town was named, and the grandson of a Revolution- 
ary soldier, who enlisted as a private and left the service a com- 
missioned officer. Young Proctor was graduated from Dart- 
mouth in 1851, from the Albany Law School in 1859, and began 
practice in the office of his cousin, Judge Isaac F. Redfield, in 
Boston. He enlisted, in 1861, in the Third Vermont Volunteers, 
became successively a Lieutenant on the staff of General Wil- 
liam F. (“* Baldy”’) Smith, a Major in the Fifth Vermont, and a 
Colonel of the Fifteenth Vermont. After the War he resumeid 
the practice of law in Vermont. Governor Proctor’s political 
career has included in succession a State Senatorship, Lieuten- 
ant-Governorship, and the Governorship. 


BENJAMIN F. TRACY. 


Gen. Benjamin F. Tracy, of New York, was born at Owego, Ti- 
oga County, N. Y., on April 26th, 1830. He was educated at the 
Owego Academy. When eighteen years old he entered the law 
office of Nathaniel W. Davis, a prominent member of the Owego 
bar, and he was admitted to the bar as soon as he was of age. 





When only twenty-three years old he was nominated by the 
Whigs for District Attorney of Tioga County. He was elected, 
altho the Democrats were successful with the general ticket. 
In 1856 he was re-elected. In 1861 he was elected to the 
Assembly by the votes of Republicans and War Demo- 
crats. After the close of the legislature General Tracy was made 
a member of the committee appcinted by Governor Morgan 
to organize general recruiting for the army. He recruited 
the 109th and 137th New York Regiments, and of the 109th 
he was made Colonel. His command was a part of Gen- 
eral Grant’s advance force, and took » prominent part in 
the battles of the Wilderness and Spottsylvania. At the 
close of the War he was made a brevet Brigadier-General of 
Volunteers. After the War General Tracy became a member 
of the law firm of Benedict, Burr & Benedict, in Brooklyn, from 
which he resigned on his appointment (October Ist, 1866) by 
President Johnson to succeed Benjamin D. Silliman as United 
States District-Attorney for the Eastern District of New York. 
He was reappointed by President Grant on January 23d, 1871, 
and served until 1875. In 1881 he was nominated for Mayor, but 
afterward withdrew in favor of Seth Low. On December 8th, 
1881, he was appointed by Governor Cornell as Associate Judge 
of the Court of Appeals to fillthe vacancy caused by the appoint- 
ment of Charles 8. Andrews as Chief Judge ad interim, vice 
Charles J. Folger, resigned. General Tracy held this position 
until Judge Andrews’s temporary appointment was vacated by 
the election in November, 1882, of William C. Ruger as Chief- 
Judge. In September, 1882, he was nominated for Supreme 
Court Judge but was defeated by Charles F. Brown (Dem.). In 
1886 he wasa candidate for District-Attorney of Kings County, 
but was defeated by J. W. Ridgway (Dem.). 


JOHN W. NOBLE. 


Gen. John Willock Noble was born in Lancaster, O., October 
26th, 1881. His early life was spent in Columbus and Cincinnati. 
He attended Miami University and afterward Yale College, 
from which he was graduated in 1851. He afterward studied law 
in the office of his brother, Henry C. Noble, a prominent lawyer 
of Columbus, and in the office of Henry Stanbery, who was At- 
torney-General of the United States under Andrew Johnson. In 
1855 he went to St. Louis, but not meeting with success, went a 
year later to Keokuk, Ia., where he soon established a reputa- 
tion. At the breaking out of the War he enlisted as a private in 
the Third Iowa Cavalry. The regiment was actively engaged to 
the end of the War, and was in many desperate fights. Noble 
rose from the ranks step by step until he became Colonel. At 
the close of the War he was promoted to a Brigadier-General- 
ship for meritorious services, and was mustered out of service in 
1865. After the War, General Noble settled in St. Louis, where, 
on the recommendation of Attorney-General Stanbery, he was 
made United States District Attorney by President Johnson. 
He resigned the position in 1870, and has since been engaged in 
the private practice of law, and with great success. 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 


John Wanamaker was born in Chambersburg, Penn., in 1838. 
His father owned a small brickyard, in which as a small boy he 
worked before going to school in the morning. Afterward he 
worked in a book-shop at $1.25 a week, leaving that place to ac- 
cept a clerkship in a clothing-shop in Philadelphia with an in- 
crease of twenty-five cents per week salary. He stayed there 
five years and during that time employed his nights in conduct- 
ing a little paper calied Everybody’s Journai, as well as in mak- 
ing cologne. He was a money-getter by instinct and had saved 
$2.000 when he was twenty years old. He subsequently became 


Secretary of the Young Men’s Christian Association at a salary 
of $1.000. On April 8th, 1861, in partnership with his brother in- 
law, Nathan Brown, he opened a clothing store in Philadelphia. 
The firm, which was known as Wanamaker & Brown, had alter- 
nating periods of prosperity and failure, but in the course of a 
few years it secured a solid foothold. Mr. Wanamaker has al- 
ways been a great believer in advertising. In 1876 he bought an 
old railway freight station in Philadelphia, called it the ‘‘"Grand 
Depot,” and that was the beginning of his huge general store. 
His business steadily increased, and he gradually absorbed 
many of his rivals, who in a number of cases obtained positions 
in his store. He raised the first million dollars for the Centen- 
nial Exposition, and has been prominent in Philadelphia chari- 
ties of many kinds. 


WwW. H. H. MILLER. 


William Henry Harrison Miller was born on a farm in Oneida 
County, N. Y., in . <r 1840. His early life was the usval 
one of a farm boy. e was graduated from Hamilton College in 
186! n after he went to Ohio and taught schoo] for one year 
at Maumee City. Afterward he went to Toledo where he 
studied law in the office of the late Chief-Justice Waite. He was 
in the army a short time, serving in the Ohio regiment com- 
manded by Judge Laurence of Bellefontaine. While in the 
service he contracted a severe sickness which compelled him to 
resign. He has never since enjoyed robust health. After leav- 
ing the army he went to Peru, Ind., where he was principal of a 
school fora year. He continued the study of the law, and in 
time began practice at Peru. He was once a candidate for 
Mayor on the Republican ticket, but was defeated. He went 
from Peru to Fort W << Ind., in quest of a larger field, and 
was very successful in his practice. In 1874 he left Fort Wayne 
to accept a partnership with the legal firm of Harrison & Hines 
at Indianapolis, where he has since remained in the active 
practice of the law. 

JEREMIAH M. RUSK. 


Jeremiah M. Rusk was born in Morgan County, Ohio, June 
lith, 1880. His father was a farmer of small means, and could 
not afford to give him a liberaleducation. He began work at 
an early age, and only went to the public school when not 
needed on the farm. He was married in 1849, and three years 
later moved to Wisconsin, taking asmali farm neai Viroqua, 
Vernon County. He opened a hotel at that place, an: also ran 
a stage line in conjunction with farming. is first <P 
sition was that of Sheriff, which he held for some years, and in 
1861 he was elected to the State Legislature. In 1862 he entered 
the army, having been elected Major of the Twenty-fifth Wis- 
consin Regiment in July of that year. He was brevetted Briga- 
dier-General for his gallantry at the battle of Saukahatchie, 
and was mustered out of the service in June, 1865. In the fall 
of 1865 General Rusk was nominated by acclamatien in the Re- 
publican Convention of Wisconsin for the office of Bank Comp- 
troller; he was elected, and was re-elected in 1867, retiring when 
the office was abolished. He was nominated by the Republicans 
of the Sixth District as a candidate for Congress, and elected 
by the iargest majority ever given by any district of the state to 
its representative. He took his seat in March, 1871, and served 
for three consecutive terms. In the fall of 1881 he was nomi- 
nated for Governor by the Republicans, and was re-elected 
twice, retiring into private life January ist. He was an intimate 
friend of General Garfield, and was especially favored during 
his Administration. He was nominated as Minister to Para- 
guay and confirmed, but declined the nomination. He also de- 
clined the t of Minister to Denmark and Chief of the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing. During his Congressional life he 
was Chairman of the Committee on Pensions. 

During his term as Governor he was greatly liked by the peo- 
ple, and his order to the militia during the threatened Milwau- 

ee riots in May, 1886, to fire on the mob when a attempted 
to destroy life and property, was widely talked about. 


....After appointing the Cabinet the President waited a 
week before sending any other names to the Senate. On 
Monday he submitted the following for confirmation: 


Thomas W. Palmer, of Michigan, to be Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister yey ctreect of the United States to 
Spain. John F. Swift, of California, to be Envoy Extraerdi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States to 
Japan. John D. Washburn, of Massachusetts, Minister 
Resident and Consul-General of the United States to 
Switzerland. George Tichenor, of Illinois, to be Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, vice Isaac I. Maynard, resigned. 
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PRESIDENT HARRISON’S CABINET. 





THREE thirgs about President Harrison’s Cabinet may 
be safely said: 1. It is his own selection. It was not 
made at anybody's dictation. 2. It was not made with- 
out regard to theinterests of the country. 3. It was not 
made without regard to the interests of the Republican 
Party. The criticisms of it vary according to the stand- 
point of the critics. Some would be better satisfied if the 
President had considered the interests of the Party alone 
in forming his Cabinet; some think it would have been 
better if he had considered the interests of the country 
only; and many think he did well to consider both. 
Two of the selections seem to be due chiefly to party con- 
siderations, tho both may prove to be much wiser and 
better than they might appear to be at first view. 

From a purely party standpoint Mr. James G. Blaine 
was, we suppose, clearly indicated for the post of Secre- 
tary of State. He was by no means our choice, as 
our readers are well aware. We have not re- 
garded him as the best man for the weighty responsi- 
bilities and delicate duties of the Department of State. 
He is a brilliant, dashing leader, greatly beloved by the 
Republican Party; but he is older and doubtless wiser 
than he was when he occupied the chief place in Presi- 
dent Garfield’s Cabinet. It seems to be understood that 
General Harrison is President, and that Mr. Blaine’s am- 
bition is to administer the affairs of his department 
faithfully and well. We trust that neither the Presi- 
dent nor the country will have cause to regret his ap- 
pointment. 

For the Treasury General Harrison secured a strong 
man in Mr. William Windom. The choice of Mr. Win- 
dom does not emphasize party service and party recog- 
nition, but fitness and capability. He is not wholly sat- 
isfactory to mere politicians. Tho an earnest and faith- 
ful Republican he was not an active party leader. He 
had somehow fallen out of the current, and was pursu- 
ing a quiet business life in this city. He served four- 
teen years in the Senate and was General Garfield’s Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. His short administration of the 
office was eminently successful. The financial interests 
of the country are safe in his hands. In our judgment 
General Harrison could not have found a better man. 

The Secretary of War, Mr. Redfield Proctor, of Ver- 
mont, is a well-rounded man and will add strength to 
the Cabinet. He has been governor of his state, and 
has shown great business capacity as well as political 
ability. 

New York’s representative in the Cabinet is net Mr. 





Warner Miller, to the great disappointment of many. 
His appointment was opposed by Mr. Thomas C. Platt, 
who was himself strongly urged for the honor. Party 
considerations seemed to require that neither should be 
taken—for party divisions in New York have been dis- 
astrous in the past—and General Benjamin F. Tracy, of 
Brooklyn, was chosen instead. General Tracy is an 
able jurist, and will, we doubt not, make a very capable 
Secretary of the Navy. 

For the Interior Department General Harrison went 
to the interior and found General John W. Noble, of 
Missouri. Like General Tracy he made a fine record in 
the War, and is an excellent lawyer. The department 
could not have fallen into better or more capable hands. 

In the selection of his law partner, Mr. W. H. H. 
Miller, for a Cabinet post, President Harrison has 
honored his own state, secured a personal friend and 
confidant as one of his constitutional advisers, and pro- 
vided the Administration with a competent Attorney- 
General. 

The Post-Office Department is eminently a business 
department, requiring a man of business experience, of 
good organizing power and of large executive ability. 
Mr. John Wanamaker fits this department admirably. 
His qualifications are undoubted, and no appcintm > .< 
General Harrison has made is likely to give hiu, ..ore 
satisfaction. We are especially glad to greet Mr. Wana- 
maker as Postmaster-General because of the villainous 
attacks which have been made on his character by the 
opposition press on the basis of the lies coined and circu- 
lated by The Evening Post. We are confident that Gen- 
eral Harrison has made no mistake in making Mr. Wan- 
amaker one of his circle of advisers. 

The new Department of Agriculture is assigned to ex- 
Governor Rusk, of Wisconsin, who spent his early life 
on a farm, who served in the War with distinction, has 
been in Congress, and has been Governor cf his own 
state three terms. His appointment is received with 
satisfaction. 

This is General Harrison’s Cabinet. On the whole it 
is good and strong, and we see no reason why it 
should not be harmonious. We hope they all approve 
the Inaugural address and accept in good faith 
its outline of policy. We observe that the South 
and the Pacific Coast are not represented; but 
the appointments are not bunched; four of them go 
to the East and four to the West, and all, except two, 
to undoubted Republican States. 

President Harrison begins his official life with great 
public favor. He has the confidence of the country, 
and we do not believe that it is written in the Book of 
Fate that he will either lose or betray it. We greet him 
and his offivial family most cordially, and hope they 
will make an Administration that will be memorable for 
its purity and efficiency. 
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MAKING SURE PROGRESS. 








WE bave taken no pains to select optimists in writing 
to old residents of New York and students of its crim- 
inal classes for their decision of the question, whether 
in the chief city of the Western Hemisphere, the forces 
of good are gaining the victory over the forces of evil. 
They all agree, however, with one possible exception, 
that the moral condition of the city is decidedly better 
than it was from twenty-five to fifty years ago. Weare 
glad to record this agreement of competent witnesses, 
for it is not merely a testimony to the faithfulness of 
Christian and philanthropic laborers, but a very great 
encouragement to further labor. If New York has 
made such moral advance in a generation or two, we have 
reason to expect success in putting down the rampant 
evils which still remain. 

Vice does not flaunt itself as it did. It is kept in re- 
straint. The dens and dives are less openly vicious 
than they were. The purlieus of theaters are less vile. 
The brothel has closed its open doors. The 
Bowery boy is extinct, and the gangs of ruffians are 
nearly broken up. The dangerous quarters of the city 
have been cleaned out, and there is nothing that re- 
mains which quite corresponds to the old Five Points. 
The elections are carried on with quietness and fair 
honesty, and a riot on election day is unknown. There 
is much less drunkenness, proportionably, than there 
was. The police are much better organized, and they pa- 
trol and control the city thoroughly. Judge Kilbreth’s 
figures are very encouraging. With a considerable in- 
crease in population, the number of arrests in the city 
have absolutely decreased in the last fourteen 
years, and that notwithstanding that the number 
of arrests for selling liquor illegally have increased from 
130 to 5,610. The number of arrests for juvenile delin- 
quencies have decreased in this period thirty-five per 
cent., a most gratifying indication that efforts to elevate 
the character of our youth have not been made in vain. 
Vice being less obtrusive, being driven intosecret places, 
our children are less troubled by it. 

It is pleasant to see that Protestant and Catholic agree 
together that the religious condition of the city is better 
than it was a generation ago. Dr. Brann says that the 
Church holds its poor, and he believes the parish schools 
are to be credited with this result. We believe much 
credit is also due to the mutual help given to their 
young members by numerous temperance societies and 





moral and social sodalities, which flourish so much in 
Catholic churches. We think it is true that the children 
of Catholics are less liable to be lost to religious faith 
than they were some years ago. Dr. Crosby gives the 
same testimony as to Protestants of native birth. Leav- 
ing out an entirely irreligious class of late immigrants, 
he says that the people are more religious than they 
were, and that they consider practical life more from 
the religious standpoint. We often are told that the 
Church is losing its hold on the people of our cities, 
This is certainly pot true, even tho religious life may 
show itself in a somewhat different way. 

But all this does not indicate that there are not still 
great masses of ignorance and vice that are hardly 
touched. The work of elevating the vicious classes is 
still enormous. If the Sunday-school reaches most of 
our children it yet leaves many untouched. Especially 
is it true that thousands and thousands of nurseries of 
vice exist everywhere, and children may pass dozens of 
saloons on their way home from school, The one great 
fight which Christians and philanthropists now have to 
keep up is that against the Saloon. Close the Saloon, 
and we would instantly abolish the larger part of the 
crime of the city. That would act as a purifying influ- 
ence in a hundred ways. Let it be remembered that 
now the majority of the citizens of New York have to 
go to a saloon to cast their vote. Close the Saloon and 
the chief corrupting influence in our politics would be 
gone. 

Next, perhaps, to the closing of the Saloon the atten- 
tion of the friend of good morals should be turned to a 
reform in elections. Altho we have seen the last of 
election riots, and altho the votes are now counted with 
general honesty, yet other evils scarcely less corrupt 
and degrading still attach themselves to our method of 
elections. Tbe passage of some such election law as 
Governor Hill, the friend of the Saloon and of corrupt 
politics, vetoed last year will doa great deal to reduce 
bribery and electoral corruption of every form. The 
general agreement of so many states to seek the enact- 
ment of such a law speaks well for the growing health- 
fulness of public sentiment all over the country. 

But, after all, religion is the fountain and source of 
moral improvement. It is by the Jabor of churches, 
missions and Sabbath-schools that the public sentiment 
grows healthier, and our children are brought up under 
purer auspices. After all, it is the churches that are 
going to abolish the Saloon, and to drive vice into secret 
corners, and make it a disgrace to live an immoral life. 
To the churches belongs the credit for what has been 
done, and their growing success may well give them 
courage for the future. We have once and again pre- 
sented abundant statistical evidence of the growing 
strength of the churches in the country, and the increas- 
ing percentage of communicants. The improving con- 
dition of the city of New York, notwithstanding the 
mass of foreign infidelity and vice poured upon us, 
agrees with and confirms our statistical conclusions. 
The Church is stronger, morals are better, and the Mil- 
lennium is coming. 
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BURNING THE BOOKS. 








LUKE, in giving an account of the success of Paul’s 
missionary labors in Ephesus, where the apostle spent 
three years, says: 


“And many that believed came, and confessed, and 
showed theirdeeds. And many of them which used curi- 
ous arts brought their books together, and burned them 
before all the people; and they counted the price of them 
and found it fifty thousand pieces of silver. So mightily 
grew the word of God, and prevailed.’’ (Acts xix, 18-20.) 

Ephesus, as we learn from heathen writers, was in 
that age noted for sorcery, magic, incantations and 
various tricks and ‘‘curious arts” practiced among the 
people as a part of their heathenism. The Greek term 
used by Luke and translated ‘‘ books” is grammata, and 
properly means letters written on paper or parchment, 
that were used in these arts. Many that became con- 
verts under Paul’s preaching had been addicted to these 
arts; but when they received the Gospel at his hands, 
and became the followers of Christ, they not only aban- 
doned all these arts of their heathen life, but they went 
further, and actually destroyed the *‘ books,” the gram- 
mata, or Ephesian letters with which the arts had been 
practiced. They did this at a very considerable sacrifice 
of property, since the total value of the property de- 
stroyed was more than nine thousand dollars. They did 
not sell ‘‘ their books” to others who might wish to buy 
them, and did not destroy them privately. They 
‘*brought their books together and burned them before 
all the people,” making a public and general bonfire of 
the whole of them—thus indicating not only their own 
abandonment of heathen superstitions and arts, but 
also their adoption of Christianity as the true religion. 
This they did in a heathen city, in which the majority 
of the people still clung to idolatry, and worshiped ‘‘the 
great goddess Diana.” It was a courageous act. on their 
part, as an open and public declaration of their devote- 
ment of themselves to Jesus Christ as the Teacher and 
Saviour of sinners. 

The manner in which Luke states this act of burning 
the ‘* books,” clearly implies that it was done from 
Christian motives, under the influence of Christian 
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thoughts, and possibly with the knowledge and appro- 
val of Paul himself. Luke, after stating the act, adds 
that ‘‘so mightily grew the word of God and pre- 
vailed.” What these Ephesian converts did seems to be 
cited as evidence that the word of God mightily grew 
and prevailed. Accepting this word, they could no 
longer continue to practice their ‘‘ curious arts.” They 
had no further use for ‘‘ their books;” and as they would 
not sell them to be used by others, they ‘ brought 
them together and burned them before all men.” 

This is one illustration of the general truth that when 
the human mind comes under the enlightening, reno- 
vating and sanctifying power of the Gospel, whatever 
may have been its previous condition, there are a great 
many ‘‘ old things ” which have to pass away, in order 
to find a place for the new things which belong to the 
Gospel, and are secured by it. The old things and the 
new things do not go on together; but the former disap- 
pear and the latter appear. That which is wrong in the 
past must give place to that whichis right in the sight of 
God. A Christian isa renewed and reformed sinner, 
as wellas a child and subject of grace; and altho he 
will never go to Heaven on the basis of his own merits, 
he will not equally go there without repenting of his 
sins and forsaking them. The plan of the Gospel is not 
to save men in their sins, but rather from them, as well 
as from the curse of the law. Men cannot serve God 
and the Devil at the same time. If they are the servants 
of sin, they are not the servants of God. Any effort to 
effect a compromise between the two forms of service 
and carry both along together, is sure to end in failure. 
Positive incompatibilities cannot inhere in the same 
character. 

The special truth illustrated by this burning of the 
** books” is that when men are pursuing an unjust, a 
dishonest and morally unlawful business, as the means 
of living, they must, if they become Christians, abandon 
that business, and engage in some other business that is 
consistent with Christianity. If one who is a gambler 
becomes a Christian, he must at once bid farewell to his 
gambling. Gambling is a dishonest mode of getting a 
living; and no one can be a gambler and a child of God 
and an heir of grace at the same time. Soifamanis a 
rumseller, dealing out death and damnation among the 
people, as the natural result of his business, he must, if 
he becomes a Christian, discontinue that business, espe- 
cially so in this age so full of light on this subject. It 
will not do for him to get rid of the business by selling 
out his establishment, liquor and all, to some one else 
who will continue it. This is no remedy for a penitent 
and converted rumseller. Let him, if he can, apply the 
liquor to some lawful and useful purpose; and if hecan- 
not, then he can do what the Ephesian converts did with 
‘their books ”—he can destroy it rather than involve 
himself in‘any guilty complicity with the sins of others. 
Any man had much better lose his property than to vio- 
late his conscience or lose his soul. Every one is as really 
responsible for the use he makes of his property as he is 
for the use he makes of his tongue. That use of either 
which corrupts and demoralizes society, is itself im- 
moral, and hence, contrary to the pure principles of the 
Gospel, and hence again forbidden by the law of God. 

The plain truth is that Christianity, considered as a 
practical power, is a reforming power; and no small 
part of the salvation which it secures, consists in the re- 
form which it achieves, first in the mind and heart, and 
then, as the natural consequence, in the outward life. 
It first changes the inner man in the principles by which 
he is governed, and thus makes him ‘*‘ a new creature in 
Christ Jesus”; and then comes the change of the outward 
man. The two go together, and sustain to each other 
the relation of cause and effect. Converted sinners if 
they mean to honor God, and expect to get to Heaven, 
should not forget to burn the ‘ books” that belong to 
the life of depravity. The more thoroughly they do this 
work the better. 


THE SHAME OF NORTH CAROLINA. 








It is with astonishment ard indignation that we learn 
that North Carolina has passed an election law similar to 
that of South Carolina, for the purpose of suppressing 
the Republican vote. The pretense is of suppressing the 
ignorant vote, but that is not the purpose, but the sup- 
pressing of the vote of Republicans. The Democrats of 
North Carolina see the danger that the power will pass 
from them, and they are determined by every unfair 
way to hold possession of the offices of the state. They 
therefore propose to disfranchise in a hurry, all Repub- 
lican illiterate voters, by the process that has proved so 
successful in South Carolina. 

This method we have already explained. The sub- 
stance of it is that the ballot for each office shali be cast 
in a separate box, labeled with the name of the office, 
and that any vote cast into the wrong box shall be 
thrown out. The voter, if he has been allowed by a 
most unfair system of registration and districting to 
come to the ballot-boxes at all, is put in front of a line 
of eight ballot-boxes and compelled without any assist- 
ance, if he cannot read, to distribute his eight ballots 
correctly. If he learns the order of the boxes, their or- 
der will be changed for the purpose of misleading him. 
If, however, he be an illiterate Democrat he will be 
** steered ” correctly, and stands in no danger of disfran- 








chisement. It is understood, of course, that there are 
no inspectors of elections representing both parties, biit 
that the Democrats have sole control of registration, of 
inspection and of counting the ballots. That is the sys+ 
tem which the Democrats of North Carolina have just 
adopted for their state. 

But we can tell the Democrats of North Carolina that 
they are twenty years too late. Why, it is too late in 
South Carolina to defend any longer this iniquitous 
method of nullifying the will and denying the liberties 
of the people. Have the legislators of North Carolina 
not read the discussion in the Democratic papers of 
South Carolina on this subject? Do they not know 
that it is confessed that the dishonest election methods 
of South Carolina are corrupting the political morals 
of the citizens, and that this is already a greater danger 
than equal suffrage would be? Has not the Charles- 
ton News and Courier called the practice in that state an 
‘* evasion,” a ‘* political trick,” a ‘‘ subterfuge,” and a 
“tortuous method”? We quote from that paper: 


“ The eight-box law, necessary asit was, and beneficial 
asits operation has been, is demoralizing tothe people of 
the state. It must lower the younger men, in particular, 
in their own eyes, tosee that the spirit of our institutions is 
violated at every election.”’ 

Again, the same paper, the leading paper in the 
state, says: 


“The present generation and the rising generation of white 
men in the South are taught, in practice, that Republican 
institutions are a failure and that elections are to be carried, 
not by the honest vote of a fair majority, but by campaign- 
ing which begins with rank intimidation and ends in sub- 
terfuge and evasion. The white people suffer more by the 
trickery and malfeasance by which they score victory than 
the colored people suffer.”’ 


This is the system discredited in South Carolina, which 
the Democrats of North Carolina are forcing upon the 
people of that state. We do not believe that the hardy 
mountaineers of Western North Carolina will endure it. 
We do not believe that the Negroes of the Eastern part, 
increasing as they are in intelligence and thrift, will 
endure it. The stars in their courses fight against tricks, 
evasion and oppression. At the worst, even if there be 
a short-lived success, education is marching Southward 
and men educated cannot be suppressed. This action 
has put a weight of lead on the Democratic Party in 
North Carolina which will sink it beneath the waters of 
political dishonor and defeat. 





POINTS FOR PROHIBITION. 





9. WE have shown in points 7 and 8 what constitu- 
tional questions concerning Prohibition can come before 
the state courts viz.: in Prohibition by legislative enact- 
ment, whether such enactment is in harmony with the 
Constitution of the State and the Constitution of the 
United States; in Prohibition by constitutional amend- 
ment, whether such amendment has been adopted in 
accordance with the provisions for amending the Con- 
stitution, and whether it is in harmony with the Consti- 
tution of the United States. But in all cases where a 
Prohibitory enactment or a Prohibitory amendment is 
alleged to be in violation of the Constitation of the 
United States, the final decision lies with the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The most important con- 
stitutional questions are manifestly those which pertain 
to the Constitution of the United States, since the peo- 
ple of any state may incorporate the principle of Prohi- 
bition or any other principle of legislation into the Con- 
stitution of their state, provided they proceed by the 
prescribed Constitutional method; and the courts of the 
state cannot Overthrow it unless it is in conflict with the 
Constitution of the United States. This is no slight ad- 
vantage for Prohibition, provided the Supreme Court 
bas not found the principle to be in conflict with the 
Constitution of the United States. It makes it possible 
for the people of any state to make it a part of their or- 
ganic law. 

10. The Supreme Court of the United States has ren- 
dered several decisions concerning the power of the 
people of a state to deal with the liquor traffic, by licens- 
ing, regulating or prohibiting it. (1) In McGuire v. 
The Commonwealth, 3 Wall. 387, and in the License Tax 
Cases, 5 Wall. 462, it was held that license by the United 
States, under the act of 1862, to carry on the business of 
a wholesale liquor dealer in any state does not give 
power to carry on such business in violation of the laws 
of such state. (2) In the License Cases, 5 How. 584, it 
was held that a state may pass a law prohibiting the 
retail of spirits without a license, with restrictions as to 
granting such license. (8) In Bartemeyer v. Iowa, 18 
Wall. 129, it was held that the ordinary legislation of 
the states regulating or prohibiting the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors is not unconstitutional, even under the 
Fourteenth Amendment. (4) In the Beer Company v. 
Massachusetts, 97 U. S. 25, it was held that the company 
has no greater right to manufacture and sell intoxicat- 
ing liquors than individuals possess, and that it is not 
exempt from any state legislation on this subject that 
applies to individuals. (5) In Foster v. Kansas, 112 
U. S. 291, it was held that state laws prohibiting the 
sale of intoxicating liquors, as police regulations, 
are not repugnant to the Constitution of the United 
States, 
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PAUL, who was a Jew by birth and by education, and 
who fully recognized the great privileges conferred on the 
Jews as God’s chosen people, opens the ninth chapter of 
his Epistle to the Romans with a most thrilling expression 
of his intense anguish and sorrow over the fact that the 
Jews of his age, nevertheless, rejected Jesus Christ, and 
that, asa people, they were for this reason to be rejected by 
God. He speaks of them as his “brethren” and “‘kins- 
meen according to the flesh,” and designates them as “‘Is- 
raelites,” and then proceeds to say of them: 

“To whom pertaineth the adoption and the glory, and the 
covenants and the giving of the law, and the service of God and 
the promises, whose are the fathers.” 

Here are seven specified grounds of the pre-eminence of the 
Jews as apeople, all drawn from their history as given in 
the Old Testament, and all of which the apostle recognized 
as real. He does not, however, stop with the enumeration 
of these particulars, but proceeds to cap the climax when, 
in regard to these seven “ Israelites,” he adds the fol- 
lowing words: 


“And of whom as concerning the flesh Christ came, who is 
over all, God blessed forever. Amen.” 


The Revised Version translates this climax as follows: 


“ And of whom is Christ as concerning the flesh, who is over 
all, God blessed forever. Amen.” 
The phrase, “‘ And of whom as concerning the flesh Christ 
came,” or “And of whom is Christ as concerning the 
flesh,’ clearly alludes to the historic Jesus of Nazareth 
who, considered in his human nature, was an Israelite, a 
descendant of David, and born ofthe Virgin Mary. What 
Paul thought of this Christ, considered with reference to 
his higher nature that is not human, is expressed in the 
most emphatic manner when he adds these words: ** Who 
is over all, God blessed forever. Amen.” The relative pro- 
noun “ who,” beyond ali question, refers to Christ for its 
antecedent. The positive and absolute divinity of the 
Christ thus referred to is affirmed in two ways. First, he 
is declared to be “‘ over all,’’ which means universal domin- 
ion and power; and, secondly, he is expressly declared to be 
‘*God blessed ferever.”” The apostle seals both statements 
by adding the word “Amen.” Nothing can be plainer 
than that he believed in the absolute divinity of Jesus 
Christ. He predicates of him the divinity of dominion, and 
also predicates of him the highest title for the Godhead 
known to the Greek language, supplementing that title 
with the words ‘‘ blessed forever.’’ There is no way of exe- 
getically avoiding the conclusion that Paul thought Jesus 
Christ to be a divine person. The language he uses is ca- 
pable of no other meaning, without perversion. We have 
the same idea in the first and fourteenth verses of the first 
chapter of the Gospel of John. We also have it in other 
Epistles of Paul. The divinity of Christ is the Pauline and 
apostolic doctrine. It is the doctrine which he himself 
taught in the days of his flesh. The reader may be assured 
that this doctrine is anything but a dry speculation. It 
enters into the whole warp and woof of the Christian sys- 
tem, and weaves all parts of it together as ‘‘the power of 
God unto salvation to every one that believeth.” The Bi- 
ble Christ is a very strong Saviour. No one can pluck us 
from his hands or separate us from his love. It must be ill 
with the man who defies his authority and rejects his 
grace. 


cat 











THE line is just now being drawn very sharply between two 
parties of the Protestant Episcopal Church in this city. The 
Rev. Alexander Mackay-Smith, Archdeacon of that Church 
and at the head of its well-organized mission work, thought 
he could accomplish something for the poor of the city not 
reached by his own mission through the Evangelical Alli- 
cane, which is composed of members of various religious 
denominations. He was made one of the Episcopal repre- 
sentativeof the Alliance on its committee, and his name 
was attached to its appeals. A number of Episcopal clergy- 
men who believed that all religious work should be done 
through the channels of their Church, including Drs. Mul- 
chahey, Van Rensselaer, Beach, Tuttle, Swope, Richey and 
Townsend, addressed a communication to Bishop Potter 
asking instructions whether they were to give their alle- 
giance totheir own Church or to the Evangelical Alliance. 
This was directed clearly against Archdeacon Mackay- 
Smith, and a counter petition, signed by Drs. Huntington, 
Donald, Satterlee, Rainsford, Tiffany and others, is now 
offered to the Bishop, asking him not to visit any official 
censure which shall imply acurtailment of that liberty 
wherewith Christ has made us free. The two sets of signa- 
tures set against each other the two views in the Church, of 
which the one, called High Church, makes those Churches, 
Anglican, Greek or Roman, which possess the true episco- 
pal succession, the sole channels of Christian privilege; 
while the other, sometimes called Broad Church, and in- 
cluding the old Low Church, allows equal validity, if not 
regularity to non-Episcopal denominations. Itis hopeful 
to observe the strength of the names opposed to the re- 
striction of Christian liberty. While the influence of 
Trinity Church will be all on one side, that of Grace 
Church, of St. George’s and other of the strongest churches 
in the city ison the other. We think it is extremely un- 
likely that Bishop Potter will take any action which shall 
censure the Archdeacon. 


A VERY curious condition of things is reported from 
Massachusetts, where the prohibitory Amendment is now 
before the people. The Congregationalist, three weeks 
ago, published an editorial in which, while refraining from 
opposing the Amendment, it expressed doubt whether this 
was the best method of securing Prohibition, and pointed 
tothe supposed failure of Constitutional Prohibition which 
was adopted two years ago in Rhode Island. Its doubt 
may well be dissipated by the action of the Wine and Ligq- 
uor Dealers’ Association of Boston, which is having the 
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state. If the liquor-dealers are afraid of the Amendment 
it is probably an excellent way of fightingthem. But now 
the Congregational Ministers’ meeting, held in Boston, has 
passed a series of resolutions almost unanimously declar- 
ing that this is a question on which neutrality is treason; 
that those that are not for us are against us, and that re- 
ligious papers which do not take a distinct stand by the 
side of the pulpit in favor of the Prohibitory Amendment 
forfeit their claims for respect. These resolutions are 
plainly and intentionally directed against The Congrega- 
tionalist. We trust our honored contemporary has been 
misunderstood. We cannot doubt that it has intended, 
according to the best light it has, to aid the successful en- 
forcement of prohibitory legislation. We are unwilling 
to believe that it prefers an open ard licensed saloon to a 
closed saloon. It may have erred in judgment as to wheth- 
er Constitutional Prohibition is the best way to secure ac- 
tual prohibition, but that it is the friend of the liquor- 
seller we will not believe. The incident will show that 
paper, however, the danger of taking a position that 
pleases the enemy. 


A CONGREGATIONAL minister in Nebraska writes to us to 
ask whether it is true that the Democrats have repealed 
or are about to repeal the County Local Option Lawin 
New Jersey, and whether the Third Party isin any degree 
responsible for the repeal. Our reply is that the repeal 
has been carried through the Senate and it can hardly fail 
to pass the House. In the Senate the Democrats have a 
majority of one; in the House a majority of four. The 
High License-Local Option Bill was passed last winter 
over the Governor’s veto, by the most strenuous efforts. 
While the question of its passage over the Governor’s veto 
was pending in the Legislature a state convention of the 
Third Party was in session in Trenton. A resolution in 
favor of its passage was offered in the convention, but so 
strong was the opposition manifested that it was either 
withdrawn or dropped. After the bill became a law The 
Voice denounced it as a ‘‘ double-headed farce ”’ and pre- 
dicted that the courts would overthrow it on constitu- 
tional grounds. It was unsparingly denounced by Third 
Party people in New Jersey, General Fisk being a con- 
spicuous exception. The Court of Appeals upheld its con- 
stitutionality, and a few weeks later elections were held 
under it. Gloucester, Salem, Cumberland, Warren and 
Hunterdon Counties have been carried under it by large 
majorities, only one county, Cape May, going ‘‘wet.”” At 
present elections under it are pending in Somerset. Mid- 
dlesex, Monmouth, Morris, and other counties. The Leg- 
islature would have been Republican in both branches if 
the Third Party had not insisted on running candidates 
of their ownin nearly every case. The Democrats could 
not have secured control of the Senate without the help 
the Third Party gave them in Passaic, where the Repub- 
lican candidate was defeated by the narrow majority of 
about fifty. This defeat was all the more conspicuous from 
the fact that at the Republican nominating convention 
there was a contest between a man in favor of the law and 
@ man not in favor of it, and the former won. The Demo- 
cratic members have shown themselves shamefully sub- 
servient to the liquor power. The so-called Township 
Local Option substitute is a miserable trick, impractica- 
ble, unconstitutional and unacceptable. But the day of 
reckoning is not far off. 


WHat the advanced Episcopalians are now looking for 
is the reorganization of their Church on the pattern of the 
Anglican Church. First the name will bechanged from the 
Protestant Episcopal Church to the American Church. Then 
instead of a General Convention meeting once in three years 
we shall have a General Synod meeting once in ten years. 
This Synod will be divided into provinces, each with an 
archbishop and an Annual Synod. The Archbishop of New 
York will be the primate, holding the same relation to the 
American Church as the Archbishop of Canterbury does 
to the Anglican Church. Then there will be cathedrals, 
with deans, sub-deans, canons and prebendaries. Arch- 
deacons will carry out the plans of the bishops. The pro- 
jected splendid cathedral in this city will greatly increase 
the influence of the metropolitan bishop or archbishop. 
All this is prophecy, and not very unlikely. The provin- 
cial system is now being got into working order in this 
state, and several dioceses are providing for a cathedral. 
The first struggle will be over the change of name, which 
is very likely to be accomplished at the next General Con- 
vention, and which is greatly helped by the system of vot- 
ing which gives the smallest diocese an equal vote with the 
largest. 


In an editorial on the Cabinet the Providence Journal 
says of Mr. Wanamaker’s appointment: 

“The plain fact inthe case is that he was given the office for 
money paid to the political manager of his party to be used in 
deciding theelection. This fact should have absolutely debarred 
him from receiving office from the Administration which he 
helped to elect, no matter what his public services or experience 
may have been, much less to be singled out simply as the pay- 
ment for the largest contribution.” 

The Post-Office Department is peculiarly a business depart- 
ment. It requires business training, business tact, and 
business experience. All of these are conceded to Mr. 
Wanamaker. He is pre-eminently a business man, a com- 
petent manager of large business affairs. So much for the 
Journal’s “ plain fact.’”’ That he raised money and gave 
money for campaign expenses is true enough. The Jour- 
nal says this simple fact should have absolutely debarred 
him from receiving office from the Administration he 
helped to elect, no matter what his qualifications 
might be. The Journal sets this forth as a principle: 
No man who has given money toward the election 
of an Administration should receive office from it, 
no matter what qualifications he may have for 
such office. Is this a correct principle, and does the 
Journal mean to apply it to all parties? Ifso, how could 
it support the last Administration, and how could it sup- 





port Mr. Cleveland for a second term? Did not the Jour- 
nal support him knowing that he gave $10,000 toward his 
own election, and gave it, too, in violation of the statutes 
of the United States? Did the Journal say that he ought 
to be debarred from a second term because of that fact ? 
Was it wrong for Mr. Wanamaker, a private citizen, who 
violated no law in so doing, to give $10,000 for the election 
of Genera) Harrison and right for President Cleveland, the 
Chief Magistrate of the country,to break the law by giving 
$10,000 toward his own election? Did the Journal say 
that Secretary Whitney must not be reappointed to the 
Cabinet, in case Mr. Cleveland were re-elected, because 
he gave twice as much to the Democratic campaign fund 
as Mr. Wanamaker gave tothe Republican fund? Did 
it make the same observation as to the contributions of 
the other members of President Clevelund’s Cabinet ? 
If not, and we believe it did not, why not? We will 
undertake to say that there was not a manin the Demo- 
cratic Party who could have been appointed to the 
Cabinet of Mr. Cleveland, if he had been re-elected, 
who did not give money toward the election of the Admin- 
istration that would have appointed him. The truth of 
the matter is the Journal and other papers of its kind are 
making principles for application solely to the party they 
oppose. We believe in principles that have an all-round 
application. We believe that what is wrong is wrong, no 
matter whether it is a Republican or a Democrat who 
commits it; that what is right for a Democrat is right for a 
Republican; and that such criticicms as that of the Journal 
will stand but one test, and that is the prejudice of parti- 
sanship. 


WE do not believe that President Harrison intends to 
make a clean sweep even of those office-holders who are not 
subject to the rules of the Civil Service. The names of 
some of these high officials who ought to be retained in 
office suggest themselves to us at once. For example, we 
can see no reason why Postmaster Pierson, of this city, 
should be removed. His position is one that should be 
above political considerations. No one questions his pre- 
eminent fitness, acquired, as it has been, by long and faith- 


ful service. He was appointed originally by a Republican : 
Administration, was retained by a Pemocratic, and now : 
aguin he should be retained by the new Republican Ad- : 
ministration. Another name that suggests itself is that of ' 
the Hon. Oscar S. Straus, U. S. Minister to Turkey. The | 


chief American interest in Turkey is in the educational 
and missionary enterprises undertaken and supported by 
Americans. With their interests Minister Straus has had 
the fullest sympathy, and no minister from the United 
States has espoused their work so warmly and so success- 
fully ashe. Theieis probably not a man in the American 
colony of missionaries and educators who would not mourn 
the removal of Mr. Straus. Another man whose peculiar 
fitness to hold his office has been demonstrated, is the Hon. 
E. E. Smith, U. S. Minister to Liberia. This Republic, 
founded and fostered for so many years by American in- 
fluence, has been frequently misrepresented and maligned 
by the ministers we have sent there since the Republic was 
organized into an independent country. The purpose for 
which Liberia was purchased and set apart by our Govern- 
ment has thus been prejudiced, till the country bas come 
to be regarded among colored people as no longer the ref- 
uge it was designed to be. Minister Smith, however, is 
showing the country in its true light, and has won for him- 
self the cordial indorsement of such men as the Hon. John 
H. B. Latrobe, of Baltimore, whose interest in Liberia is 
well known. Mr. Latrobe, tho a Democrat, most earnestly 
desires the retention of Mr. Smith, who is himself a Re- 
publican. Such instances as we have mentioned could 
doubtless be multiplied. These offices will be looked upon 
by politicians as fair prey for patronage; but we trust that, 
in such conspicuous cases as we have mentioned, party 
considerations will not be supreme, but that the best inter- 
ests of the country and those of our citizens especially con- 
cerned will prevail. 





THE kind of criticism the new Administration must ex- 
pectto endure from newspapers like The Evening Post 
and The New York Times, which profess, we believe, to be 
independent in politics, is illustrated by the way the Post 
treats General Harrison’s statement in his inaugural ad- 
dress, “‘ I have altogether rejected the suggestion of a spe- 
cial executive policy for any section of our country.” Tbe 
Post had been urging for weeks that under the Constitu- 
tion he could not have any special Southern policy. One 
would have thought that it would have seized upon Presi- 
dent Harrison’s remark as an acceptance of its suggestion. 
It did express itself as gratified with it the day after 
the address was delivered; but adayor two later, on sec- 
ond thought, it evidently concluded that it would not do 
to speak favorably of the new Administration, even on 
points on which it seemed to agree with the Post, so it 
suddenly changed its tune and began to abuse the Presi- 
dent for the very remark that, was “‘ gratifying ’’ to it on 
March 5th. On March 6th it said the passage could not be 
humorous, for General Harrison was not a humorist; but 
an ‘‘odder utterance has never come from an American 
lawyer on a solemn occasion.’”’ If the Presidert had 
accepled the policy the Post would have denounced 
him just as it bas denounced Republican editors. It 
follows that nothing he can do is likely to please the Post, 
and we hope he won’t try to please it. If a man wants to 
grow in its good graces let him become a Free Trade Dem- 
crat, denounce Senator Blair roundly, abuse all Republi- 
cans, call all Republican editors ignorant muddleheads, 
and indulge in the most mendacious vituperation of John 
Wanamaker. This will be sure to install him in its good 
graces, especially if he is careful not to forget to abuse 
John Wanamaker. By the way, it was dead sure before 
the inauguration (March 1st) that Mr. Wanamaker would 
not be in the Cabinet. Whenit found that he was in the 
Cabinet it remarked (Marth 5th): ‘Mr. Wanamaker, as 
has been generally expected, gets the Post-office.” On 
March 1st it was of the “opinion ’’ that Mr. Wanamaker 





was not qualified for the place. On March 5th it had “no 
doubt” he would ‘‘administer the office respectably.” 
March 6th it was again on the war-path against Mr. Wan- 
amaker and all who have refused to accept its series of lies 
(it has not denied that they are lies) against him. A more 
melancholy and humiliating spectacle than the Post’s 
agility in defamation and abuse need not be looked for. 


THE kind of criticism the Times has to offer, in a leader 
on “Mr. Wauamaker’s Oath,” shows how utterly bankrupt 
itis in material to use against the new Administration. 
The Post manufactures material when it falls short ; not 
so the Times. It does not accuse Mr. Wanamaker of pur- 
chasing office; but, beginning by setting up twoof the 
Ten Commandments as a sort of indictment against him, 
it proceeds to arraign, try, and find him guilty. The two 
commandments it selects are the last two—Thou shalt not 
bear false witness, Thou shalt not covet. It admits at the 
outset that it does not suppose Mr. Wanamaker ‘“‘is con- 
scious of having violated either of them,’”’ but it proceeds 
to prove that he has violated both. He “‘ contributed toa 
campaign fund of the Republican Party that was expended 
in a most extensive scheme for bearing false witness against 
the majority of the American people, and in particular 
against the representatives and leaders of that majority in 
politics.”’ That is to say, what Mr. Wanamaker contrib- 
uted went to elect Mr. Harrison and not Mr. Cleveland. 
Otherwise Mr. Cleveland would have been elected. This 
is the whole of the Times’s case under the ninth command- 
ment. Did any ot our readers ever see a greater moral 
curiusity ? But how did Mr. Wanamaker break the tenth 
commandment? This is the way, according to the Times: 
“Protection to American industry” is a ‘‘form of covet- 
ousness.’”? Mr. Wanamaker’s part in the campaign was 
“inspired”? by his belief in that form of covetousness, 
This is the whole of the Times’s case under the tenth com- 
mandment. Its conclusion is very solemp and very hope- 
less and very sweeping: ‘“‘It is plain that we are in the 
presence of a pervading demoralization such as the Re- 
public has never witnessed before.’’ We take the liberty of 
remarking that in reading this editorial of the Times we 
found ourselves in the presence of a pervading demoraliza- 
tion of solemn and sublimated nonsense. The Post is 
wicked; the Times is simply silly. 


A CORRESPONDENT reminds us that in tracing the Har- 
rision family no further back than Benjamin Harrison, 
signer of the Declaration of Independence, we failed to tell 
the whole story of thiseminent family. Griggsby, in his 
book on the Convention of 1776, says: *‘ Of all the ancient 
families in the Colony [Virginia] that of Harrison, if 
not the oldest, is one of the oldest.’’ The original an- 
cestor, he says, came over very early, and he supposes 
he was Herman Harrison, or John Harrison, wlio was 
Governor in 1623, and he adds that ‘for a_ period 
of more than two centuries, the name has been 
distinguished for the patriotism, the intelligence and 
the moral worth of those who have borne it.” The 
son of this first settler was Benjamin, who, Campbell, 
in his “‘ History of Virginia,” says, “was a great benefactor 
of his country.’”’ His son was Benjamin, “an eminent 
lawyer, a member of the Council, and Speaker of the 
House of Burgesses.” His son (fourth generation) was 
signer of the Declaration of Independence. His son was 
William H. Harrison, the ninth President of the United 
States. His son was John Scott Harrison, who was a mem- 
ber of Congress. And his son (seventh geuveration) is Ben- 
jamin Harrison, the present President of the United 
States. All these early ancestors of the President are 
spoken of in the ‘‘ History of Virginia” as men of high 
standing, excellent personal character, and as friends to 
every good work in both Church and State. 


QUITE equal, if not superior, to Edison as an inventor 
was Captain John Ericsson, who died last week. The list 
of nis inventions is amazing, and they were of a class that 
revolutionized the industries of construction and destruc- 
tion. He was born in Sweden in 1803. At the age of four- 
teen he directed the work of six hundred laborers ona 
ship canal, making drawings of every implement and ma- 
chine connected with the work. At the age of twenty-four 
he resigned a captaincy in the Swedish army. Then fol- 
lowed invention after invention in locomotives, naval en- 
gines, caloric engines, until, in 1887, he built the first screw 
propeller, which revolutionized navigation. In 1841 he de- 
signed the ‘‘ Princeton’”’ forthe United States Navy, which 
made all previous vessels obsolete. All the world knows 
his great success, in 1861, of the ** Monitor,’’ whose timely 
appearance, built in a hundred days, may almost be said 
to have assured the success of the Union cause. Possibly 
his ‘‘Sun Motor,’ which serves the arts of peace, may in 
the end prove his most useful contribution to the welfare 
of the world. Allin all, he is the greatest inventor this 
country, or perhaps the world, has ever had. The country 
which has owned him as an adopted citizen for fifty years 
will hold his name in everlasting honor. 





It took Judge Daniels and the lawyers nearly three 
weeks to find a jury fit to try Kerr on an indictment for 
bribery; and after running some eight hundred persons 
through the examination mill, they at last found twelve 
men deemed legally competent for the service. The diffi- 
culty in getting this jury did not consist in a lack of brains 
on the part of the eight hundred men examined, with the 
exception of the twelve, but rather in too much brains and 
in a silly rule of jury law that makes an excess of brains 
an ebjection to ajuror. But for this reason a jury might 
have been obtained in twenty-four hours just as well as in 
three weeks; and but for the same reason the cases of 
Cleary and McQuade need not haye been sent elsewhere 
for trial. This great metropolitan city certainly has jury 
material enough to try its own criminals; and there would 
be no difficulty in finding that material if the jury law of 
this state was gifted with the attribute of common sense. 
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No man should be dis jualified to serve as a juror simply 
because he has an impression, founded on rumor or news- 
paper reports, as to the guilt or innocence of the party ac- 
cused, provided that under oath he declares that he can 
and will render a verdict according to the evidence ad- 
duced on the trial, and provided still further that the trial 
judge deems him a competent juror. This ought to be the 
rule of law, and the legislature of this state, as has been 
done in several other states, ought to make it the rule. 


THE extradition treaty of 1842 between the United States 
andGreat Britain enumerates the following offenses as 
extraditable crimes—namely, murder, assault with intent 
to commit murder, piracy, arson, robbery, forgery, and the 
utterance of forged paper. The extradition bill which has 
been introduced into the Canadian Parliament enlarges 
this list of offenses, so far as extradition from Canada is 
concerned, by adding the following offenses—namely, con- 
spiravy tocommit murder, manslaughter, counterfeiting, 
larceny, embezzlement, obtaining money, goods or valua- 
bles on false pretenses, criminal assault, abduction, child- 
stealing or kidnapping, burglary, house-breaking or shop- 
lifting, threats of extortion, perjury or subornation of 
perjury, malicious injuries to property, and several other 
offenses according to Canadian statutes. Bribery for some 
reason does not appear in this list. It is not probable that 
the Canadian Parliament will pass this bill; and, if it were 
passed, no similar law would or could be enacted in this 
country for the delivery of fugitive criminals from Canada. 
The bill goes much further than the English Extradition 
Act of the British Parliament of 1870, and this fact would 
seriously interfere with carrying it into effect. What is 
really needed, alike by Great Britain and the United 
States, is a new extradition treaty between the 
two Governments that will cover all the cases in 
which extradition should be had. President Cleveland 
made au attempt to secure such a treaty, which was 
defeated by the action of the Senate. Wesincerely hope 
that President Harrison will renew the attempt, and that, 
before the close of his present term, a new treaty will be 
made. The present oneis utterly inadequate to the ends 
of justice as they now exist. 


WE bave never had any great admiration for the over- 
rated Lord Wolseley. Ina recent address this soldier of 
little wars used these words in arguing for an increase of 
the British army: 

“Very few people in this audience probably realize the fact 

that the glorious possession which we inherit from our fore- 
fathers has been built up bit by bit, little by little, by the 
glorious deeds, by the courage and valor of Her Majesty’s Army 
and Navy. Now, ladies and gentlemen, we soldiers and sailors 
cannot help feeling, as we think of this, that we,on our part, 
have done our fair share of this great national work, and we 
look to you, the people of England, to do yours—to hand down to 
future generations, a united empire untarnished—to hand it 
down to future generations as it has been built up fcr you, as I 
have said, by Her Majesty’s soldiers and sailors.” 
Let us see about that. That part of the British Empire 
which we now call the United States, was not built up py 
the Army and Navy, but was lost by them and the harsh 
policy they represented. It was the Pilgrim Fathers that 
built up this country. A portion of Canada was gained by 
war, but peaceful colonization built up the most of it. 
South Africa was not won by war, but by colonization, and 
by the enterprise of traders and the greater enterprise of 
missionaries. What army and navy gave Australia to 
England, or Tas mania, or the last acquisition, the Fiji Is- 
lands? Even India was not won by war until] it had first 
been won by the peaceful enterprise of the East India 
Company. It is not because England isa nation of soldiers 
that she has won the world, but because she is “a nation 
of shopkeepers,’’ peaceful and pious. General Wolseley 
wants a system of military conscription like that of 
France. But where are the colonies of France ? 

....The Voice says we have made a “ malicious fling at 
the business integrity’’ of its publishers, and that we 
have not ‘‘corrected”’ or ‘apologized for that out- 
rageous and unpardonable blunder.”’ If we have committed 
a ‘‘ blunder’”’ we will apologize for it, even tho it cannot be 
pardoned. What The Voice refers to is the following 
sentence from our issue of February 14th: 

“We did notice, however, an affidavit by Durfee in The Voice, 
a week after it exposed his villany, certifying to the correctness 
of its accounts of the Clergymen’s Fund—very singular to say 
the least.” 

Where is the “ blunder,’’ unpardonable or otherwise, in 
this simple statement ? It is true, every word of it. We 
take down our file of The Voice, and we find that its ex- 
posure of Durfee’s villany was printed January 10th. 
Durfee’s affidavit certifying to the correctness of the 


Clergymen’s Fund, also of the Farmers’ Fund, is printed, 


January 17th, and is set forth in the report of the Auditing 
Committee. We note furthermore that this affidavit bears 
date December 27th, the same day, according to The Voice 
of January 10th, on which he made “ a complete confession,” 
These are the simple facts, and we are still unable to see 
how we are chargeable with any blunder. If we have 
made one please show it in plain English; give us the 
exact facts on which you ask cur apology. 


...A correspondent sends usa circular received from she 
publishers of The Voice, whichis a curiosity in its way. 
We quote the first two sentences; 

** The Voice is so outrageously and so persistently assaulted by 
the ola party press that the very iteration and reiteration of 
abuse have made a kind of public atmosphere against us. We 
wish to counteract this as far as practicable by issuing and scat- 
tering a circular that will sweet-temperedly and truthfully state 
the facts about the paper, giving its history and purpose.” 
This “public atmosphere” against The Voice is the re- 
sult of its editorial management. It seems to have a sort 
of policy of abuse and misrepresentation for those who do 
not train with it. Its attack on Dr. Cuyler was of itself 


....All things seem to work together for disestablish- 
ment in England. The tria! of the Bishop of Lincoln isone 
of those events that discredit the Church and provoke 
both parties. Another appears in the appointment by 
Lord Salisbury of a High Churchman to be the Welsh 
Bishop of St. Asaph. The Rock says: 

“If the Prime Minister is at this juncture anxious deliberately 
to estrange Evangelical men from supporting him, and feels so 
firm in his saddle that he may give rein to his personal predilec- 
tions apart from public policy, we have no further word of com- 
ment. Butitisa matter for every friend of truth to note that 
man after man of advanced views is thrust to the front regard- 
less of the Church’s welfare.” 

This squints toward rebellion from the Tory Party as well 
as disestablishment. — 


...-The Rev. L. M. Clarke, of Wolcott, N. Y., writes us 
defending, against an article in our issue of February 14th, 
by the Rev. M. W. Evarts, the use of the word Master as 
applied to our Lord. He shows that this word, if nota 
correct translation of the Greek xtpioc, is a correct transla- 
tion of Acorérnc, which is applied to Christ in Jude iv and 
II Peter, ii, 1. Further, the frequent use of the word dovoc, 
“hond-servant of Jesus Christ,’”’ by which Paul and other 
apostles designate themselves and other believers, implies 
that Christ was to them a Master; and this attribute of 
Christ must not be lost in the Church. 


...-The Negro problem is a difficult one if you put it in 
this way: How can tlre Negroes be Kept in submission and 
deprived of their numerical share in the control of the 
Government, while theoretically allowed equal political 
rights with the whites? The problem is an easy one to an- 
swer if the question is, What does justice and Christianity 
demand shall be done for the Negro? The problem of 
keeping Negroes serfs is harder than was that of keeping 
them slaves, and we do not wonder that the solution of it 
gives great anxiety to those who are laboring over it. Our 
geometry leaves out that problem. 


....The State Senate of Arkansas has passed a bill de- 
signed to incorporate some of the benefits of the Austra- 
lian system, and especially to prevent the stealing of bal- 
lot-boxes. It has, however, a very unwise provision for the 
appointment of election judges, if the Tribune’s special 
dispatch from Little Rock does not misrepresent it. Elec- 
tion judges are to be appointed by three County Commis- 
sioners, who are to be named by the Governor, Auditor 
and Secretary of State. It is easy to see how this provision 
could be sv used as to secure partisan election judges and 
defeat a fair count. 


....The Sun takes us to task for using the phrase ‘‘a 
Cabinet position.” It calls it “‘very bad English,’ adding 
that ‘‘an office, an employment, is not a position.’”’ Both 
Webster and the Imperial Dictionary say that among the 
meanings of Position, are “situation, place.”” What posi- 
tion has Mr. Wanamaker in the service of the country? A 
Cabinet position. A Cabinet officer has a position above 
the clerks of his department. He has a place, a position in 
the President’s Cabinet. The English language is not a 
stiff, wooden machine, with iron joints: but a growth, an 
adaptation. 


....-Simon Cameron is a name belonging to the history of 
the past. He has fallen out of the current of affairs, but 
he is remembered as one of the active and energetic men in 
Washington in war times. He served under Lincoln as 
Secretary of War, and was in the Senate many years after 
he left the Cabinet. He is still alive, celebrating, last 
week, his ninetieth birthday, and receiving the congratula- 
tions of the Governor and members of the legislature in 
person in Harrisburg and of many others. He was a true 
man in the great crisis, and his great services will nct be 
forgotten. 


....- There is a very sore famine in China and the sym- 
pathies of the world are appealed to for substantial re- 
lief. Thearea of suffering is wide, embracing Manchuria, 
Honan, Shantung and Kiangsu. Large sums have been 
raised in China, but so much more is needed that the re- 
lief committee inShanghai has appealed to London, Ber- 
lin and New York for help. Mr. A. A. Low is chairman 
of the New York Committee and will receive subscrip- 
tions. The call of the committee ought not to pass un- 
heeded. 


....President Harrison served a reasonable notice upon 
the hungry office-seekers when, in his Inaugural address, 
he said: 

**T shall need, and the heads of departments will need, time for 
inquiry and deliberation.” 
Now, gentlemen, be reasonable yourselves. Let the Presi- 
dent and the heads of departments have time enough to 
know what they are about, and what the interests of the 
public service demand, before making appointments to 
office. 


...-President Harrison’s Inaugural address is not liked 
in England by either Tory or Liberal. We are sorry for 
that, because we like to have all the world pleased with 
our President and his policy. The reason England does 
not like the address is because it favors Protection too 
strongly. We want England’s good opinion; but we want 
Protection more, and England must become reconciled to 
Harrison and Protection, just as our own Free Traders 
must. 


.... The youngest member of the new Cabinet is Attorney- 
General Miller—48; the oldest, Secretary Windom—f2. 
Messrs Blaine, Proctor, Tracy and Rusk are of about the 
same age—59. Two of the eight—Tracy and Miller—were 
born in New York; three—Windom, Noble and Rusk—in 
Ohio; two—Blaine and Wanamaker—in Pennsylvania; 
leaving one—Mr. Proctor—io the credit of Vermont. 
Three of the eightserved in the late war. 


....President Harrison says that the heads of depart- 
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dent will see to it that this doctrine is ‘‘ fully” carried into 
effect, without regard to the clamor of the office-seekers. 
This will commend him tothe confidence of the great body 
of the people, and in the end will be good “ practical 
politics.” 


....President Harrison, in his Inaugural address, truth- 
fully said: 

“ The offices of an intelligent diplomacy or of friendly arbitra- 
tion in proper cases, should be adequate to the peaceful settle- 
ment of all international difficulties.” 

There is not a conceivable difficulty among nations that 
may not be settled in this way, provided the parties are 
governed by the principles of equity and justice. 


...-[n an editorial last mouth we spoke of the tying to- 
gether and drowning of two Negroes as occurring in 
Wilkes County, Ala. A cvorrespondent in Atlanta, Ga., 
writes us that the crime could not have occurred in Ala- 
bama, as there is no Wilkes County in that state. This is 
true; and we are sorry to be at fault in the matter. We 
should have said Wilkes County, Ga. 


....Mr. Francis Wharton, D.D., LL.D., who recently died 
in Washington, was not a lawyer by profession, but a cler- 
gyman; and yet, with the single exception of Mr. Justice 
Story, who died many years since, he has written a greater 
number of law books than any other man in this country. 
He had long been a standard authority in regard to law 
questions. 


.... The more frequently Fullgraff testifies in the bribery 
cases the less he seems to recollect of them, reversing the 
usual law that repetition refreshes the memory, if not 
suggesting that he is making an effort not to recollect. At 
any rate his testimony last week in the Kerr trial was 
much less definite than on former occasions, 


.... We are afraid that Dr. Dike, fresh from his study of 
the divorce statistics of the country, will find reason to be- 
lieve that our moral condition is not improving. The num- 
ber of divorces has more than doubled in twenty years; 
and divorce does not mean good morals. This subject needs 
study, and suggests legislation. 


....A point for amendment campaigners is the fect that 
twenty years ago nineteen out of every twenty farms in 
Maine were mortgaged, while now not more than one in 
twenty isso encumbered. In 1868 about 1,800 writs of fore- 
closure were issued, last year not more than five. 


.... There are three men in West Virginia each of whom 
claims to he Governor of the state. This is a muddle 
which can be settled only by the courts. Let all parties, in 
the meantime, keep their temper, and wait for a judicial 
solution of the question. 


.... Vice-President Morton presides well in the Senate, 
and is popular in Washington. 


Next to God himself,there is no being in the universe 
that ean do one so much good or so much harm as he can 
do to himself. He can, with this exception, be his own 
best friend or his own worst enemy. 


...-Faith, in the Pauline sense of this term, is exceed- 
ingly simple. God says: ‘‘I give thee salvation”; and 
faith answers: “I accept it.”” What God gives faith takes, 
and salvation is the result. It is saving faith, because it 
accepts the “ great salvation.” 


...“* Heirs—heirs of God, and joint-heirs with Christ’’— 
such is one of the characterizations of Christians by the 
great apostle to the Gentiles. This places the Christian in 
the royal family of the King of kings. Let him appreciate 
the honor and thank God for it. 


...-The greatest battle of life is the one that we have to 
fight with the evil tendencies of our own hearts; and the 
greatest victory that we can possibly win consists in the 
conquest of these tendencies. *‘He that ruleth his spirit” 
is greater ‘“‘ than he that taketh acity.’”’ (Prov. xvi, 32.) 


....Every one needs daily food for the refreshment of his 
body, and just as much needs spiritual food each day for 
the refreshment of his soul. If he begins theday by taking 
the one kind of food, he should equally begin it by taking 
the other kind. He will thus strengthen body and soul at 
the same time. 


....Agnosticism, when applied to Christianity and its 
doctrines, is simply a substitute for the old-fashioned word 
infidelity, which is much better understood by the people. 
The agnostic is, as to Christianity, an infidel in the sense 
of being an unbeliever; and, of course, without any hope 
or right to hope through this system. 


...-The career of Judas Iscariot, the betrayer of Jesus, 
forcibly teaches two lessons. One is the fact that great 
opportunities do not necessarily carry with them great 
blessings. The other is that fixed and confirmed depravity 
may exist under the disguise of fidelity and purity. Both 
of these lessons are conspicuously inscribed on the life 
record of Judas. 


..--1t has been forcibly said that ‘it was devotion to a 
Leader—allegiance to a Person,” rather than a set of mere 
dogmas, that was at the bottom of that great movement of 
thought and feeling in which Christianity was cradled. 
This Leader or Person is the Jesus of Nazareth who ap- 
pears in the four Gospels, and who is not only the author, 
but also the substance and life of the system that bears his 
name. He himself is Christianity in actual life. 


-...The great apostle to the Gentiles held unflinchingly 
to the doctrine of justification and salvation solely through 
the work and merits of Jesus Christ, without any observ- 
ance of the ceremonial laws of Moses, and yet this same 
apostle in matters of indifference that did not compromise 
or involve this principle, was ready, as his life shows, to 
yield to the prejudices of others and make himself “all 
things to all men.’”’ He is, in this respect, an example 
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Religions Intelligence. 
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THE NORWEGIAN CHURCHES OF THE NORTH- 
WEST. 


BY A CORRESPONDENT. 








THE Norwegians of the Northwest are almost all Luther- 
ans. There aresome non-Lutheran Norwegian congrega- 
tions, but no non-Lutheran synodical organizations among 
this people. Their immigration to this country in numbers 
sufficiently large to constitute a noticeable factor in Amer- 
ican Church life has been comparatively recent. The old- 
est Norwegian Synod in the land was organized in 1853, For 
the first time in the history of the Norwegian churches in 
the United States a movementis being made toward a 
union that promises successfully to bring together into fra- 
ternal relationship and ecclesiastical co-operation the great 
majority of this people. 

As at present constituted there are five Norwegian syn- 
ods in America, four of them fully organized and one not 
organized. None of these belong to any of the larger Lu- 
theran bodies nor have they had any organic connection 
with one another. They were and are thoroughly independ- 
ent bodies, and this fact will aid substantially in consum- 
mating the proposed union. These five bodies are the old 
Norwegian Synod, numbering 174 pastors, 217 parochial 
school-teachers, 485 congregations and 60,684 communicants; 
secondly, the Augustana Norwegian Synod—to be well 
distinguished from the Augustana Swedish Synod in 
connection with the General Council—with 29 pastors, 
98 congregations, 3,500 communicants; thirdly, the Hauge 
Norwegian Synods, with 47 pastors, 135 congregations, 
8,000 communicants; fourthly, the Norwegian Conference 
with 100 pastors, 204 parochial school-teachers, 384 congre- 
gations, and 30,321 communicants; and fifthly, the so-called 
Anuti-Missourians, who three years ago left the old Norwe- 
gzian Synod on account of the Predestination troubles, 
numbering 110 pastors, about 250 congregations and 20,000 
communicants, Those last mentioned have not organized 
themselves into a separate body for the reason that they at 
once took steps, after severing their connection with the 
old Synoi, to form a union between all the other Norwe- 
gian churches in America. These Anti-Missourians, so- 
called because they for eight years and more withstood, in 
the old Norwegian Synod, the spread of the Calvinistic 
doctrine taught by the German Missouri Synod of an elec- 
tion not in view of faith but unto faith, have nevertheless 
formed a compact union for Christian work. They at once 
established a theological seminary at Northfield, in counec- 
tion with a college at that place. The former institution 
is manned by two professors and has an attendance of 
thirty; the latter has a faculty of eight and an attendavce 
of 135 students. The official organ of this party is the 
Luthersk Vidnesbyrd (Lutheran Witness), edited by Prof. 
F. A. Schmidt, the leader in the Predestination controversy 
and now the principal member of the Northfield faculty of 
theology. 

The old Norwegian Synod was for a number of years con- 
nected with the Synodical Conference, the most conserva- 
tive of the General Lutheran bodies. But the dissension 
at its own hearthstone on account of the disagreement 
among its pastors and people on the question sprung by 
the Missouri Synod, which virtually controls the Confer- 
ence, compelled the Norwegians to sever their connection 
with that body five years ago, without thereby securing 
synodical peace at its own fireside. Naturally the depart- 
ure of the Anti-Missourias bas greatly weakened this syn- 
od. They now stand entirely alone, and are the only Nor- 
wegians not actively co-operating in the new union project. 
Recently they have removed their theological seminary 
from Madison, Wis., to Minneapolis. Their organ, the 
Kirketidende (Church paper) is published at Decorah, 
Iowa, the seat of their college. 

The Norwegian churches have never before been able to 
organize themselves into one body. They brought with 
them across the seas the ecclesiastical dissension of Nor- 
way. The greater number were simply adherents of the 
State Church and on American soil followed as much as 
possible the ways and manners of the Fatherland. Quite 
a good-sized minority, however, were followers of Hans 
Nilsen Hauge, heading a pietistic movement within the 
State Church, but not separatistic incharacter. The Hauge 
people were, asa rule, intelligent and zealous Christians, 
but sometimes inclined to go to extremes. In America 
further divisions were caused by Elling Eielsen, a Jay- 
preacher from Norway, but ordained in Awerica, the father 
of the so-called ‘‘Ellingianere,”’ or ‘‘Ellings Folks,” also a 
pietistic fraction. 

Since 1871 ‘‘ Free Conferences” have been held at various 
times by the Norwegian churches. These were interrupted 
for nearly a decade by the Predestination trouble. Lately 
they were taken up again. As the outcome of these delib- 
erations committees from the various bodies met this fallin 
Eau Claire, Wis., to devise ways and means for this union. 
These deliberations, which have since been sanctioned and 
approved by a joint meeting of the synods participating, 
held at Scandinavia, Wis., were successful throughout. 
They formulated their agreement under three heads, which 
now constitute the basis of the union of the ‘‘ United Nor- 
wegian Lutheran Church in America,” as the new organi- 
zation is officially called. The first consisted of a constitu- 
tion for the joint body. The second isin agreement upon 
points upon which there bad been disagreement before 
and which had in the past prevented a synodical union. 
These points were partly doctrinal and partly practical. 
ro the former belonged the subjects of Atonement and 
Justification, Absolution, the Sunday Question; to the 
latter, the problem as to lay activity in Church work, also, 
who can be called as pastor or teacher, and others of 
subordinate importance. The third point of agreement 
is a plan for the union of the institutions, Church periodi- 
cals, book concerns, and organizations vow separately 
maintained by the different bodies. It was decided that 
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there should be one general seminary at Minneapolis, to 
be manned by six theological professors, two to be ap- 
pointed by the Conference, two by the Anti-Missourians, 
one by the Hauge and cne by the Augustana Synod. Each 
body contributes to the support of the work in proportion 
to its numerical strength. 

These proposals will be laid before the synods at their 
next meetings for formal acceptance which is sure to fol- 
low. These bodies will act in accordance with the vote of 
the congregations that are sent in. The object of the 
movement is not to do away with the old bodies, but to 
unite these into one general body for common work in the 
Church. The centrifugal forces in the Lutheran Church of 
America areas a rule stronger than the centripetal, and 
this earnest effort to unite the divided brethren of the 
Norwegian tongue, is a refreshing change and innovation. 


-— 
> 





In December a Conterence was held in this city, at Chick- 
ering Hall, under the auspices of the Evangelical Alliance, 
to consider the religious condition and needs of the city. 
Most, if not all, of the Protestant denominations were rep- 
resented init. As the practical outcome of the Conference 
a resolution was adopted, appointing a committee of 
twenty-five, representing the churches and missionary 
societies of the city, to devise plans for more “ efficient co- 
operation in aggressive Christian work, both on the part 
of churches and of existiug mission organizations.” On 
that committee as representatives of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church appeared the names of Drs. H. Y. Satterlee, 
W. S. Rainsford and Henry Mottet, and Archdeacon 
Mackay-Smith, of the Episcopal city mission, The com- 
mittee, it seems, arranged a plan of district visitation on 
a non-sectarian plan, such as the Evangelical Alliance has 
recommended and has been tested elsewhere, and Arch- 
deacon Smith’s name appeared on cards issued to promote 
the plan, as urging it. Thereupon a complaint was drawn 
up and sent to Bishop Potter, asking him to decide wheth- 
er the clergymen of his dioeese were to obey Archdeacon 
Smith as the head of the Episcopal city missions or as an 
officer of the Evangelical Alliance. The protest has not 
been published, but it is stated that it was signed by the 
Rev. Dr. James Mulchahey, chairman, rector of St. Paul’s 
Church; the Rev. Dr. Maunsell Van Rensselaer, the Rev. 
Dr, Alfred B. Beach, rector of St. Peter’s Church; the Rev. 
Dr. Isaac H Tuttle, rector of St. Luke’s; the Rev. Dr. Cor- 
nelius E. Swope, minister of Trinity chapel, in West 
Twenty-tifth Street; the Rev. Dr. Thomas Richey, Professor 
in the Theologieal Seminary, in West Twenty-second 
Street, and the Rev. S. De Lancey Townsend, assistant 
rector of All Angels’ Church. Dr. Swope, on being inter- 
viewed, made the following statement concerning the com- 
plaint. 


“We have recently received a number of letters from the 
committee of the Evangelical Alliance, informing us that we 
were expected to do some specific mission work for the Alli- 
ance, and Dr. Mackay-Smith’s name always appeared in the 
letters with the official title of Archdeacon. The committee 
seemed to take it for granted that the Episcopal Church had 
entered the Alliance, but the methods of the Alliance are at 
variance with all of the traditions of the Episcopal Church of 
this diocese, and we were not in sympathy with the movement, 
so we sent a protest to the Bishop that whatever Dr. Mackay- 
Smith was, in his character as a private citizen, he had no right 
to commit the Church to this policy, and so we drew up the pro- 
test.” 


The Rev. S. De Lancey Townsend, anotherof thesiguers, 
said: 


“There is inthis city a mission, for the support of which the 
clergymen contribute. Each rector has his district marked 
out on a map, and he is expected to visit the home of every poor 
person in that district and look out for his or her spiritual and 
temporal welfare. The Archdeacon is at the head of this mis- 
sion, and has several extra clergymen, not assigned to parishes, 
to help him. Since he has taken so great an interest in the 
Evangelical Alliance, several clergymen in the down-town dis- 
tricts bave received circular letters with Archdeacon Mackay- 
Smith’s name on them, saying that the receivers were expected 
to dosome specific mission work for the Evangelical] Alliance. 

**What we really asked Bishop Potter to do was to tell us 
whether we were to obey Archdeacon Mackay-Smith as an offi- 
cer of the Evangelieal Allian<e or as the head of the Episcopal 
City Mission. If the Bishop should tell us to support both of 
the institutions we would do so, but we would like to know if 
that is his intention. The memorial does not apply to the Arch- 
deacon exclusively; for there were several members of the 
Episcopal clergy who joined the Alliance when it was first 
started. The Rev. Dr. H. ¥. Satterlee was one of them: and 
when he resigned, about two weeks ago, his cause for resigning, 
in his own words, was because he could not continue with the 
committee without owning a divided allegiance to different 
authorities; and Dr. Satterlee’s words were made the basis of 
our memorial.” 


After this complaint had been sent to Bishop Potter a me- 
morial was drawn up for presentation to the Bishop pro- 
testing against any censure being pronounced against 
Archdeacon Smith. Among the signers are Drs. W. R. 
Huntington, H. Y. Satterlee, W. S. Rainsford and C. C. 
Tiffany. The memorial says: 


**Having learned with unfeigned regret that complaint has 
been formally made to you concerning the Rev. Alexander 
Mackay-Smith, Archdeacon, on the score of his having given 
the sanction of his name to a recent movement for district vis- 
itation on a non-sectarian Laris witbin the municipal limits, 
beg respectfully to deprecate any action on your part that may 
even seem to visit official censure upon, or convey godiy admo- 
nition to the clergyman aforesaid for having done that which, 
in the exercise of his Christian liberty, be has seen fit to do. 

“The undersigned express no opinion whatever as to the wis- 
dom of the Archdeacon’s course in this matter. They are moved 
to make their request not only because of the high opinion they 
entertain of their reverend brother’s personal worth, singleness 
of purpose and faithful devotion to duty, but also by their keen 
sense of the importance of the issue involved and of the inter- 
ests at stake. 

“If clergymen holding office under diocesan canons are to be 
accounted blameworthy for following the dictates of mind and 
conscience in practical matters, such as the onein question, it 
may seriously be doubted whether there can be found men of 
higb character willing to bold ecclesiastical positions that com- 





pel so large a curtailment of the liberty wherewith, as the Apos- 
tle says, Christ has made us free. 

“For these reasons the undersigned express their fervent 

hope that the line of action taken by the Archdeacon of New 
York in connection with the late ‘Chickering Hall Conference’ 
will pass uncensured.”’ 
Archdeacon Smith said to a reporter that the first memori- 
alists seem to take a High Church view of the matter, 
He expected to continue his connection with the Evangeli- 
cal Alliance. Dr. Satterlee is reported to have said: 

“We feel that the Archdeacon had a perfect right to go into 
the movement as a private individual. I started in it at first, 
but withdrew, thinking that the movement was a little ill-timed 
and because it was on radically different lines from my regular 
work. But while I, as an individual, did not care to go on with 
it, I certainly recognize the Archdeacon’s right to go ahead, as 
an individual. I consider that it would be an infringement on 
the liberty of any one to interfere with his right to enter such a 
movement, if he wished to do so.” 


...-A letter to us from Mr. John D. Cutter, of Brooklyn, 
says of Mr. Moody’s meetings in San Francisco and Oak- 
land that the work of grace in these cities is wide and 
deep. There has not only been a great ingathering of souls, 
but also a great awakening of religious life in the 
churches. He quotes Dr. Mackenzie as saying: 

* Believing in the man and in his message, and in the welcome 
of the people, the Committee fitted up the vast Mechanics’ Pa- 
vilion, and there 6,000 people greet his nightly appearance in 
silent reverence. The inquiry-rooms are crowded, sinners are 
converted, backsliders recalled to their allegiance, and Chris- 
tian people cheered in work and worship. Only the Gospel of 
repentance and regeneration preached in love can gather 6,000 
people nightly to listen and tothink. Practically all the papers, 
and particularly the great dailies, have faithfully and reverently 
reported Mr. Moody’s work, have added editorial to report, and 
carried their influence to every hamlet of the coast and to the 
islands of the sea.” 


Mr. Moody’s work, says Mr. Cutter, has extended to British 
Columbia, Washington Territory and Oregon, and in every 
place the divine blessing has been abundant in revival and 
in conversion. He is now laboring in Southern California. 
On the ist of April, as we have already announced, he pro- 
poses to open in Chicago a sixty-day Bible institute, in 
which evangelistic work among the masses shall be com- 
bined with Bible study by workers; a portion of each day 
being devoted to the study of the Word, and another por. 
tion to house-to-house visitation by the students. In the 
evenings Gospel meetings will be held in halls or in 
churches. 


...-Dr. L. W. Muohall has been conducting evangelistic 
meetings in LaCrosse, Wis., with marked success. Mr. and 
Mrs. Lowe helped him most effectively in the services of 
song. Bible me-tings were held in the afternoon and gos- 
pel meetings in the evening throughout the week, except 
Saturday. On Sunday afternoon there were special meet- 
ings for women, and in theevening of the same day special 
appeals were made to young men. “As individuals, as 
churches, and even as a city,” writes the Rev. Dr. W. D. 
Thomas, “ we are profoundly thankful that God sent such 
a man as L. W. Munhall into our midst. The churches 
have been greatly blessed. Men and women who had 
grown tired in the service of Christ, have received new life 
and fresh interest; faltering tongues have become elo- 
quent; lukewarm hearts filled with divine enthusiasm; 
and allof us have been consciously drawn nearer to our 
Redeemer.”’ 


....The Presbytery of Nassau, on Long Island, has 
adopted an overture to the General Assembly asking that 
a Committee be appointed to ‘‘ revise Chapter 3, of the 
Confession of Faith (with especial reference to Sections 3, 
4, 6 and 7,) on the ground that in its present form it goes 
beyond theW ord of God, and is opposed to the convictions 
and repugnant to the feelings of very many of our most 
worthy and thoughtful members.’’ The Presbytery also 
appointed a Committee to bring the matter of the overture 
to the attention of other presbyteries and to invite their 
co-operation. 


.... The Twenty-eighth International Convention of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations of North America will 
be held in Philadelphia, May 8th-12th, 1889. Among the 
topics suggested for discussion at the convention are the 
following: ‘‘ Modern unbelief among young men, and its 
antidote”; ‘‘Is the use of secular agencies in our work 
diminishing its spiritual power ?’’; ‘‘ Boys’ work—opportu- 
nities, responsibilities, limitations’’; ‘‘Successful college 
work andits results’; ‘* Association work among colored 
young men.”’ 


....The Baptist anniversaries will be held in Boston, 
May 15-21st. 








Missions. 


WE have referred several times to the revolution in 
Uganda, Central Africa, by which King Mwanga was de- 
posed, and an older brother Kiwewa, placed on the throne 
in his stead. Mwanga was the youngest son of old King 
Mtesa, and his reign was cruel and bloody in the extreme. 
A letter from the Rev. E. C. Gordon, of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, dated in Uganda, November 7th, 1888, 
shows how the revolution occurred. [It was Mwanga’s cus- 
tom to make periodical journeys ‘for the purpose of rob- 
bing his subjects,’’ and on these occasions the country 
passed through was robbed of oxen, goats and fruit. The ~ 
misrule of the King being the cause of the revolution, who 
deposed him? ‘‘ The answer is,’’ says Mr. Gordon, ** they 





were in great: measure composed of the youth and strength 
of our country,” and ‘‘ may also be divided into two parties 
about equal in numbers—namely, the Christian and the 
Mohammedan Readers.” ‘“‘ Under the name of ‘ The Chris- 
tian Readers,’’’ continues Mr. Gordon, ‘‘ must be included 
the Roman Catholics and Protestants—that is, all the pu- 
pils of the French priests and our own. 


Now, Mwanga had 
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made himself both odious and offensive to the minds of 
these two powerful bodies of Readers or Reformers. For 
some time past Mwanga had shown a growing dislike to 
all who were anxious to advance and depart from the old 
heathen method of worship. Ever since Mwanga came 
to the throne, all reading has been carried on in seerecy. 
Neither the Christian nur the Mohammedan faith was 
ever honestly recognized or fairly patronized by Mwanga. 
The followers of these two respective faiths were necessa- 
rily obliged to worship God in silence and secrecy. The 
King lodged complaints and accusations against follewers 
of both religions. The great complaint ever and always 
made by the King against the Mohammedans has ever 
been disrespect and dishonor toward their King. They 
will not eat of the meat which the King slaughters, inas- 
much as it is slaughtered by one uncircumcised, and the 
flesh is therefore unclean. There was a complaint laid 
against the Christian Readers, in that they, too, were dis- 
obedient and rebellious servants, who refused to do the 
Kine’s work on Sunday.’”’ The King appears tu have 
formed a plan to leave on an island to starve two of his 
bands of body-guards—he had three; but the Readers, be- 
lieving there was some treachery, united to expel the King, 
who made “little show of fight.” He retired quick- 
ly. and fled to the lake with about two  hun- 
dred followers. The Readers then came forward 
and put the King Kiwewa on the throne. The 
new sovereign was lavish in promises. Liberty was 
given to the Arabs and Christians to teach, and important 
posts were given to members of both parties. The first 
day passed peacefully. ‘‘ We went home,” says Mr. Gor- 
don, ‘‘ must thankful that the deposition of the previous 
day was accomplished without the loss of the life of a sin- 
gle soul. It was a revolution without bloodshed.” ‘‘ Many 
Christians,’ he adds, ‘‘ now emerged from their places of 
concealment, and flocked to the King’s Court, and began 
to enter into kis service as pages and messengers. These 
released Christians and seekers after the truth began to 
come about our mission station in crowds on Sundays, 
and in great numbers on all the days of the week. Very 
many, indeed, were wanting alphabet-sheets, many more 
were asking for first syllables, then others were demand- 
ing more advanced papers and printed portions, while 
a large number were imploring for Prayer-books and 
New Testaments, Gospels, and single Epistles. On the 
very first Sunday of the reign of Kiwewa the congregation 
doubled in numbers, and the number of Waganda who - 
mained for afternoon worship was more than treble the 
usual attendance.’’ But the Arabs resented the appoint- 
ment of Christian Readers to certain posts. They met 
with other malcontents—Mujassi and his fellow-chiefs— 
and poisoned the mind of the King against the Christian 
Readers. They actually persuaded him to believe *‘ that 
his life was in danger,” and “that an attempt would be 
made’”’ to depose him. The Christians were surprised and 
had to fight, and were defeated. ‘‘ Two, if not more,’ says 
Mr. Gordon, ‘‘of the chief Christian leaders were killed, 
the young Admiral and another chief. The body of the 
Christians fled with the Katikiro and the Mukwenda.”’ 
The missionaries—five Europeans in all—were imprisoned, 
and the mission houses sacked. Afterward the missiona- 
ries were put off in the C. M.S. boat ‘‘ Eleanor.’ Bugan- 
da’s parting message was, says Mr. Gordon, after this man- 
ner: ‘‘ Let no white man come to Buganda for the space 
of two years. We do not want to see Mackay’s boat in Bu- 
ganda waters for a long time to come. We do not want to 
see a white teacher back again in Buganda until we have 
converted the whole of Buganda to the Mohammedan 
faith.” 








Biblical Research. 


FoR many years an inscription has been known to exist 
at el-Heiyat in the Hauran, recording: ‘‘ Proklos, son of 
Aumos, presented to the deity as a votive gift the Gany- 
mede, at his own expense, for his son Aumos.”” This was 
seen and copied by M. Waddington, who observed in the 
wall of the inclosure pertaining to the same edifice, a 
second inscription, of the same nature, but incomplete—the 
stone being broken: ‘* Proklos, son of Aumos,] dedicated 
the Aphrodite, at his own expense, for his daughter 
Asmathe.” The first of these led M. Waddington to be- 
lieve the edifice to have been consecrated origina)ly to Zeus, 
or rather to some deity very nearly related to the Zeus of 
the Greeks. But more lately M. J. Loeytved has been glean- 
ing among the inscriptions of the Hauran, and has suc- 
ceeded in detecting many before unobserved. Of these he 
has sent one hundred and twenty to M. Clermont-Ganneau, 
who publishes them in his Recueil d’ Archéologie Orientale. 
One proves to be a third in the series, and reads: ‘‘ Pro- 
klos, sou of Aumos, dedicated the Hermes, at his own 
expense, for hisson Agrippianos.’’ Here, then, we have a 
father Proklos, who dedicated to the deity of a shrine or 
temple as votive offerings three images which he had 
caused to be sculptured under the forms of Ganymede, 
Aphrodite and Hermes, yet undoubtedly bearing the fea- 
tures of his three children, Aumos, Asmathe, and Agrip- 
pianos. In other words, as M. Ganneau says, Proklos chose 
divinities pe:sonifying more or less the young boys and the 
girls: 

** Wesee that he was guided in the selection of the divinities 
presented especially by the analogies obtaining between these 
divinities and the persons who were the objects of the ex voto, 
under the relation of sex, age, orcondition. Thisoblation of the 
children under the form of idols is connected with the most 
peculiar practices of the Semitic cultus.” 

That “the deity’’ here referred to by *‘ the deity” was 
Baal or his equivalent is indicated by parallelism with a 
Phenician inscription found some years ago by M. Renan 
at Umm el-Awamid, near Qan4 (the Kanah of Asher, Josh. 
xix, 28), in the hill-country a few miles southeast of Tyre 
“To Moloch-Astarte, the god Hamman, being a vuw paid 
by Abd-eshman, for his children”; accompanied by an- 
other beginning: ‘‘To the Lord Baal of the heavens. A 





vow made by Abd-elim, son of Mattan, son of Abd-elim, 
son of Baal-shamar in the district of Laodicea”’; and dat- 
ing from ‘‘ the 280th year from the birth of the kings and 
the 143d vear of the people of Tyre.” These inscriptions 
are of extreme interest for revealing a survival of the an 
cient veneration of Baal even down to the conflict with 
Christianity itself. In olden times parents who practiced 
the rites of Baal-Moloch sacrificed some of their offspring 
to ‘‘the deity’? by causing them to pass through fire. 
Now, in the last days of this pagan worship, «n improve- 
ment had been introduced—the children were no longer 
immolated, but dedicated to Baal by proxy. Images were 
made to resemble them, endowed also with the attributes 
of certain Greek divinities—Ganymede, Hermes, Aphro- 
dite—rither by a mingling of mythologies or for the sake of 
art, which statues were set up in the sanctuary of “the 
god”’ to represent the devoted sons and daughters and to 
be ever present there in the stead of the offspring them- 
selves. Such a substitution occurred as far back as the ac 
ceptance of a ram in the place of the only son Isaac, at the 
first sacrifice on Mount Moriah. 


....New Testament scholars will be glad to learn that a 
selection of the important papers of the late Ezra Abbot, 
of Cambridge, is soon to be published. The volume will 
include, in addition to the Essay on the Authorship of 
the Fourth Gospel, Dr. Abbot’s thorough discussions of 
the Greek text in such debated passages as John i, 18; viii, 
44; Acts xx, 28; Rom. ix, 5; Tit. ii, 13; his essays respect- 
ing the verse-divisions in the New Testament, the Com- 
parative Antiquity of the Sinaitic and Vatican Manu- 
scripts, the life and work of Professor Tischendorf and 
of Dr. Tregelles, three articles on the Gospels in the 
Revised English Bible, together with a few other papers 
of a somewhat popular character, but all of permanent 
interest. Many of these essays were first printed in the 
Proceedings of learned societies or other publications 
difficult of access, and nearly all of them have received 
perfecting touches from the author’s hand since they first 
saw the light. The volume, accordingly, will be one of in- 
trinsic and lasting worth to every biblical scholar. 








Che Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR MARCH TWENTY-FOURTH. 





BLIND BARTIMEUS.—MARE Xx, 46-52. 





Notrs.—The student on reading the parallel accounts 
will immediately notice divergences in the story of this 
blind man. Matthew says he healed two blind men going 
out of Jericho. Luke sayshe healed one while coming nigh 
to Jericho; while Mark takes the middle ground that one 
was healed on going out of the city. Explanations of 
this lack of harmony cannot clearthe matter up. The his- 
toric silence is no argument against the verity of the tale. 
The most reasonable explanation, if any is made, is that the 
blind man was healed between the old and new city, and 
so it can honestly be described as occurring while leaving 
Jericho and entering it. Bartimeus acted as spokesman. 
But the real point of the lesson is not one of higher crit- 
icism; itliesin the study of the miracle. ** Jericho,” 
‘* The Perfumed,” was in the richest part of the country. 
Its ba'sam plantations sent odors that penetrated many 
miles. Josephus calls it a ‘‘ Little Paradise.” It was the 
“ City of Palms.” Through this luxuriant city, the key 
of Judea from the East, the last “‘ station”’ for pilgrims 
from Galilee to Jerusalem, Christ now passed on his way 
to Jerusalem, after spending a night with Zacheus, the 
unjust and cruel tax-gatherer. ** Bartimeus”’—bar 
means sop. He was a well-known character hopelessly 
blind. ‘““ When he heard.”—Jesus was no unknown 
character here. Bethany was only a few miles away, 
where Lazarus was raised. That miracle created a tre- 
mendous stir. The fact that crowds upon crowds lined the 
streets as Christ entered Jericho, proves that his fame was 
now national and that very many saw in him the Messiah. 
““ Rebuked him that he should hold his peace.*— 
A great man like Christ who had now a following and 
reputation equal to that of the revered Hillel was not to be 
interrupted either in his instruction or meditation. Christ 
who knew the heart of man must often have refused heal- 
ing on the knowledge of the sufferers’ unfitness. Why not 
pass thisone by ? His disciples and followers would pro- 
tect him from incessant annoyance. But the Master 
knows when to stop and minister. “Cast away his 
garment.’’—His outer mantle. 

Instruction.—Undoubtedly there will be a great deal of 
discussion as toexactly where Christ curedthis well-known 
case and how many patients there were. Such inquiry is 
stimulating when richness of coloring and detail are sought 
for; butit can scarcely heip being useless in this lesson. 
Here nothing is gained by splitting interpretative hairs, The 
three evangelists saw in Jericho a mighty miracle per- 
formed. They saw the reverence of the people, the joy of 
the cured, and they looked into the dear eyes of Christ. 
Let that be our spirit in studying this suggestive lesson. 

Here is afine illustration of the persistence of type. This 
blind man was an indefatigable beggar and probably a 
great nuisance in the town. He had an idea that his last 
straw of hope was this popular rabbi. Above the din of 
crowds, regardless of indignant rebuke, he made his pa- 
thetic appeal. This is not the first time that undaunted 
persistence gained the day with Christ. The point is that 
he never ceased calling Christ until his faith was re- 
warded. 

Too often we expect direct answers to our prayers; that 
is, a visible sign from God or some peculiar divine com- 
munication. Very few are favored that way. Jesus 
speaks to another and says: “Call ye him.’’ Our answer, 
our help may come from the most unlooked-for agent, but 
Christ is the source. After we pray we must be on the 




















When you see that somebody is on the point of changing 

his life, of turning to the Master, the best way is to cheer 

him up heartily and encourage him. It used to be a pop- 

ular method to scare young converts half out of their wits 

by bringing up the enormity of their unpardonable sins. 

If a man becomes a spiritual’ Christian, he will soon 

enough detect, before any one can tell him, the contrast 
between what he is and what he ought to be. Let him find 
it out. Cheer him up with what he can do, not discourage 
him with what he hasn't done. 

Bartimeus was in deadly earnest. He threw aside that 
which might hinder him from coming quickly. Perhaps, 
too, the garment was filthy and unfit for holy gaze. There 
is scant doubt that we are enveloped in many layers of 
unwholesome habits and sins that hinder suitable ap- 
proach. He calleth thee. Cast off those garments and 
arise! ~ 

Hesprang up. There is no lagging or holding back. 
Who would not leap with haste when his dearest calls? 
Shall we do less when he who is altogether lovely bids us 
approach? 

We have an example of direct, terse prayer. He knows 
what he wants and boldly asks. There is no circumlocu- 
tion, no wandering from the point. His whole soul is cen- 
tered on what he most desires on earth. That is the way 
to pray. 

He showed his faith by calling, coming and asking. 
These are excellent stages of spiritual growth. 

Love need never exact the presence of the beloved. The 
hardship is to keep away. When Christ’s hands have 
touched you, and his voice spoken to you, howcan you help 
but follow? 


Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
BRINSTAD, C. W., ord. in St. Paul, Minn. 
FOOTE, W. E., ord. inWaseca, Wis. 
HAGGARD, FREb. P., accepts call to Red Oak, Ia. 


McGOWEN, ALEXANDER, Cherry Creek, N. Y., called to 
White Pigeon, Mich. 


OLIVER, J., accepts call to Menominee, Mich. 








CONGREGATIONAL. 
naaeee, PELEG, Royal Oak, accepts call to Flat Rock, 
ich. 


BOARDMAN, CHARLEs P., Magnolia and Soldier River, 
la., resigns. 


BURROWS, EpwIn B., Webster Groves, Mo., accepts call 
to Jamestown, N. 


BUTLER, Epwarp P., Lyme, N. H., called to Sunder- 
land, Mass. 


BYRONS, E. H., Cottonwood, Cal., resigns. 

CASE, HORATIO M , called to Nora Springs, Ia. 
CHAPIN, CHARLES H., Acworth, N. H., resigns. 
FAIRBANK, JouHN B., Morris, Minn., resigns. 
FLANDERS, CHARLES N., called to Martinez, Ca). 


GIROUX, Lewis F., Auburn Seminary, accepts call to 
White Street ch., Springfield, Mass. 


HARRAH, CHARLES C., weten, will take charge of Plym- 


outh Mission, Peoria, Ill. 
HILLMAN, A. T., supplies at Westmoreland, N. H. 
HOLMBLAD, Emi G., inst. in Swedish ch., Lowell, Mass. 
HOWIE, DaviID, ord. in Pilgrim ch., Duxbury, Mass. 
HUNTINGTON, J. C., Pelican Rapids, Minn., resigns. 
LEWIS, DANIEL M., Galesburg, Micb., resigns. 
MALLORY, R. DEWITT, Lenox, Mass., resigns. 


McDERMID, D., accepts call to Fontanelle and Pleasant 
Grove, Ia. 


eae, na NATHAN A., Trumbull, called to Poquonock, 
Jonn. 


MILLER, F. A., Rockton, accepts call to Villa Ridge, Il. 


MILLIGAN, JAMEs P., Oberlin Seminary, called to North 
ch., Columbus, O. 


MULLER, JouN H., Ellsworth, Conn., accepts call to 
Sheffield, Mass. 


MUNDY, FRANK J., First ch., Lynn, resigns. 
MUNROE, HEnry H., Malta, IIl., resigns. 
PELTON, GEORGE A., Watertown, Conn., resigns. 


POOR, WILLIAM G., Paola, Kan., called to Chicopee Falls, 
Mass. 


YMRGIN, VERNON N,, accepts call to First ch., Fargo, 
ak, 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


ADAMS, WILLIAM, D.D., Augusta, Ga., called to Colum- 
bus Avenue ch., Boston, Mass. 


BUCHANAN, D.M., Union Theological Seminary, called 
to Christian Hook, N. Y. 


CRIST, A C., removes from Iberia to Ostrander, O. 


EDWARDS, JONATHAN, inst. in Second ch., Meadville, 
Penn. 


GRIFFIN, P., called to Smithville Flats, N. Y. 

MAXWELL, A. B., Rome, called to North Springfield, O. 

McMILLAN, A. C., called to Greenport, N. Y. 

MILLER, E. R., removes from Santa Paula to Redlands, 
Cal. 


PERRY, B. W., Auburn Theological Seminary, accepts call 
to Wampaville, N. Y. 

SAWYER, LEIcEsTER J., Whitesboro, accepts call to Am- 
sterdam, N. Y 

SHEARER, F. A. D.D., removes from Dexter to Colfax, Ia. 

TAIT, W. W., removes from Vienna, to Northfield, O. 


VAN CLEVE, Bensamix G., Andover, N. Y., called to Mil- 
ford, N. J. 


WARREN, J. D., called to Oriskany, N. Y. 
way. F. T., Princeton Seminary, called to Irvona, 


PRO’ TESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


CURTIS, Cuas. J., becomes recter St. Paul’s and St. 
Thomas’s churches, Prince George’s County, Md. 

GAL!.AUDET, S. H., becomes rector Calvary cb., Stoning- 
ton, Conn. 


HALLAM, Fagx . Richmond, Ind., accepts reetorship St. 
Andrew’s, Jackson, Miss. 
HAYWARD, RIcHARD, becomes rector St. James’s Upper 


Montelair, N. J. 





alert for answers from any part of the compass. 


‘PITTENGER, J. M’E., becomes rector St. Baul’s, Glen 
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Literature. 


(The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week 
will be considered by us an equivaient to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide usin the selection of works for 
further notice.) 


HART’S WESTERN CHINA.* 


Few recent works of travel equal this 
one in interest and importance. China 
was for so many ages closed against the 
entrance of fereigners that we are slow 
in appreciating the fact that a European 
may now visit all parts of the country 
and that missionaries are settled in the 
interior of the vast empire where they 
enjoy reasonable security. Mr. Hart’s 
narrative gives an account of some of 
these inland stations, but it is not essen- 
tially a missionary work; he gives us, 
rather, a description of features of the 
scenery, and takes for the objective point 
of his travels the great and little known 
Buddhist shrine of Mount Omei. 

The author’s style is exceedingly simple 
not to say bald. He might easily have 
added to the interest of the work by a 
little more warmth and fancy. As it is 
the facts carry the reader along more than 
the method of presenting them. These 
facts, however, are of great interest and 
value. We gain an idea of the Chinese 
character and a conception of life as it 
has proceeded for many ages in that sin- 
gular country so independent of all other 
nations such as we find in few works on 
that country since the famous story of 
Marco Polo. It almost makes one tired to 
think how without change things have 
been moving in the same groove behind 
that Chinese wall, entirely regardless of 
anything outside just as tho China and 
the planet were interchangeable terms. 

We hear much in these days of artesian 
wells und oil wells; we are apt to con- 
clnde that such welis are recent inven- 
tions due to Western enterprise and 
entirely a result of modern science. But 
Dr. Hart in a most interesting account of 
the oil and brine wells of Western China 
shows us that for nearly twenty centuries 
the indefatigable Chinese have been bor- 
ing such wells sometimes to the depth of 
five thousand feet, a depth never yet 
reached by our deepest wells. The busi- 
ness of boring these wells and owning 
them has descended from generation to 
generation in the same families. One 
venerable proprietor laughingly said that 
he had been in the business twenty gen- 
erations, meaning that his family had 
been boring wells since the first emperor 
ofthe Min dynasty ! 

The apparatus used is rude, consisting 
of a wrought-iron borer, sixteen feet long, 
dropped by a rope through a bamboo 
tube. The rope turns on a pulley at the 
top of a frame over one hundred feet high, 
and the rope is drawn by oxen. Often 
they bore through thousands of feet of 
solid rock. Thirty to forty years is not 
an uncommon time for piercing one of 
these Chinese wells. One would imagine 
that the enormous labor and time required 
to bore these wells would tend to limit 
the number. But Chinese patience is in- 
exhaustible, and in the province Sz-Chuan 
they amount to tens of thousands. It is 
impossible to consider these results with- 
out increased respect for the ingenuity 
and persistency of the Chinese character. 

Following the winding waters of the 
‘* beautiful Min,” our traveler at length 
came in sight of the objective point of 
his journey, Mount Omei. He says of it: 








“Mount Omei is a center of natural and 
artificial wonders, the like of which may 
not be found elsewhere upon the globe. I 
speak advisedly. The world is large, and 
in regions like Switzerland and Alaska Na- 
ture has been taxed to the uttermost to 
produce a combination of natural objects 
of surpassing beauty and grandeur. Here, 
however, near the borders of Chinese civil- 
ization, we find a region of unequaled sub- 
limity—a combination of lofty mountains, 
of swift rivers, of valleys of wondrous fer- 
tility. Then, also, of the works of man 
there are many—such as thousands of brive 
wells, a great silk culture (of which itis 
the center), a white-wax industry, moun- 





* WESTERN CHINA; A JOURNEY TO THE GREAT 
BUDDHIST CENTER OF MOUNT OmeEI. By the Rev. 
VIRGIL C. HART, B.D. Illustrated. Boston: Ticknor 
& Company. 1888. 





tains chiseled into the forms of idols, colos- 
sal bronze statues, pagodas, and one temple 
wholly ot rich bronze. Great Omei Moun- 
tain is hundreds of li in circumference, ris- 
ing 11,100 feet, its highest point enveloped 
in the everlasting clouds.... All these 
wonders are within a radius of forty miles 
from our anchorage. . . . A mile or two be- 
low, upon the opposite bank, abrupt red 
sandstone bluffs were in full view from our 
boat. White pagodas and fine temples 
grace the tops, which are wreathed with 
beautiful evergreens. Upon the face of the 
highest cliff, which descends straight tothe 
water is the famous carved Miléh-Buddha, 
in a sitting posture, and over three hun- 
dred feet in hight. Small trees grow from 
the head of the colossus.”’ 


Mr, Hart states that the peak, which 
rises some six thousand feet above the 
main mountain, has on one side a perpen- 
dicular precipice overa mile high. Ex- 


.cepting, perhaps, in the unexplored re- 


cesses of the Himalayas there is probably 
no other such tremendous cliff in the 
world. When ascending the mountain 
Mr. Hart came across an object further 
illustrating the endless ingenuity of the 
Chinese. Iron suspension bridges are 
naturally supposed to be exclusively a 
Western invention. But he discovered a 
finely constructed bridge of one hundred 
and forty feet span made of iron rods and 
swung across a roaring chasm. 

Mount Omei is to a Chinese the most 
sacrel and exalted spot in the Empire, 
the center around which cluster his ven- 
eration and beliefs, the Mecca of the 
pious Buddhist. The road to the summit 
is thronged with altars and shrines, and 
the extreme top of the peak possesses the 
most remarkable temples in China, and 
has been for ages the goal of millions of 
pilgrims who, wending up those steep 
mountain pathways, have sought among 
the clouds a nearer way to the Nirvana or 
eternal calm. 

Mr. Hart’s description of this sacred re- 
treat is by far the best part of the volume. 
One who is attracted by descriptions of 
foreign lands, who studies the various 
national types, who ponders on the ques- 
tions of comparative religion cannot fail 
to gain much by a perusal of this account 
of Mount Omei. To all such, Mr. Hart’s 
most original and attractive narrative 
will prove welcome and useful. 
RECENT LITERATURE OF THE OLD 

TESTAMENT APOCRYPHA. 


BY THE REV. B. PICK, PH.D. 








ALTHO the Apocrypha are excluded from 
the Protestant canon of the Old Testament 
books, yet they are important inasmuch as 
they fill the gaps between the Old and New 
Testament books and help us to understand 
the religious ideas of the Jewish people in 
the time of Christ and his apostles. The 
Bibies published by the British and Foreign 
and the American Bible Societies, do not 
contain them, but in Germany they are 
printed together with the Bible, and even 
the Revision Committee of the German 
Bible will publish the Apocrypha together 
with the revised text, and a new translation 
with a commentary is under preparation by 
Professor Zéckler for bis Bible work edited 
together with Professor Strack. In our 
country the Apocrypha, with critical and 
explanatory notes, were published as a sup- 
plement volume to Lange’s Bible work, by 
Prof. Edwin C. Bissell (New York, 1880), 
and four years earlier Prof. S. I. Curtiss 
published at Leipzig, as his inaugural dis- 
sertation, a treatise on ‘‘The Name Macca- 
bee, Historically and Philologically Exam- 
ined.’’ Of recent publications, we mention: 

1. Anton Scholz, Commentar zun Buche 
Judith. (Wirzburg, 1887.) The author, a 
Roman Catholic, endeavors to prove that 
the book of Judith is nothing but a proph- 
ecy of the Church, the type of which is rep- 
resented in Judith. From the Septuagint, 
the Vetus Latinus and Vulgate he tries to 
disclose the Hebrew character of the book. 
And whereas from a Protestant point of 
view we may not subscribe all that the au- 
thor says—who, be it noted, is not so nar- 
row-minded as the majority of Roman 
Catholic writers—yet the book contains 
much that helps to explain the book of Ju- 
dith. 

2. F. E. Daubanton, Het apokryphe boek 
copia "Incot en de leertype daarin vervat in 
the Theclogical Studies for 1886, 1887. He 
speaks of: 1, the time of composition (about 
170 B.c.); 2, citations of the Old Testament 
and Hebraisms; 3, disposition of the work; 
4, the ethics of Jesus Sirach and treats of 





the fear of God, the wisdom (cogia) as the 
central virtue, the wisdom in the personal, 
social and religious life of man. The au- 
thor shows himself especially acquainted 
with the German literature. 

By far the most important contribution 
is the supplement to the Speaker’s Com- 
mentary, comprising the Apocrypha. (Lon- 
don, 1888, 2 vols., 1,228 pages.) The general 
introduction written by Professor Salmon, 
of Dublin, treats of the foilowing: 1, 
Claims of the Apocrypha on the attention 
of Christian readers; 2, History of the Greek 
Bible; 3, Palestinian Canon of the Old Tes- 
tament; 4, Alexandrian Canon of the Old 
Testament; 5, The Old Testament as used 
in the Church; 6, Learned Eastern opinion 
concerning the Old Testament Canon: 7, 
The Old Testament Canon in the West; 8, 
The use of the Apocrypha in the Church of 
England; 9. The value of the Apocrypha 
for private use, and note on the Syriac ver- 
sions of the Books of the Apocrypha. 

The different books are treated by the 
following scholars: I and IT Esdras, by the 
Rev. J. H. Lupton, of St. Paul’s School; 
Tobit, by the Rev. J. M. Fuller, of King’s 
College; Judith, by the Rev. C. J. Ball; 
The Rest of Esther, also by Mr. Fuller; 
Wisdom, by W. Farrar; Ecclesiasticus, by 
Dr. Edersheim; Baruch, by Dr. Gifford, and 
the Epistle of Jeremy, by Dr. Gifford; the 
Song of the Three Children, the History 
of Susanna, Bel and the Dragon, the 
Prayer of Manasses, by Mr. Ball; I and 
II Maccabees, by the Rev. G. Rawlinson. 

It will be observed that the third, fourth 
and fifth books, improperly called of the 
Maccabees, are omitted. We say “im- 
properly,’’ because the events narrated in 
the third are anterior to the Maccabean age; 
the fourth coincides in time with part of 
the second, viz., chapters vi, vii; whereas 
the fifth, after describing what had been 
told in the second and third books, carries 
the history down to the advent of Christ. 
But in the present work we find the II Es- 
dras, or rather the IV Book of Esdras, 
which modern critics assign to the so-called 
pseudepigrapha and not to the Apocrypha. 
The commentary is full and suggestive, 
and betrays a full aequaiutance with the 
literature on the Apocrypha, which is by no 
means very small. Besides the commentary 
there is additional matter appended in the 
excursus at the end of different books. 
Thus Mr. Fuller treats at the end of Tobit 
of ‘the original language of the Book,” 
and of ‘‘ Angelology and Demonology.” Of 
angelology we are told that it was the prod- 
uct of a development from within rather 
than from without; and Palestine more 
than Babylonia and Persia was the home 
of this development. The Book of Tobit 
bears a part in the history of this develop- 
ment. The additions of the Hebrew forms 
of the story of Judith, asfoundin Jewish 
literature, as well as those pieees from 
Midrash and Targum sheni (i. €., second 
Targum) or Esther, added to ‘the rest of 
the Chapters of Esther,’’ make the com- 
mentary especially valuable. , 

Ecclesiasticus or the Wisdom of Jesus 
Sirach is ably treated by Dr. Edersheim. 
It is quoted in the Talmud about forty 
times, either anonymous or expressly in the 
name of Sirach. and these citations are 
often introduced by the same expressions 
as the canonical writings are cited. Even 
Clement of Alexandria quotes our book 
thirteen times, with the formula 7 ypad/ 
Aéyec and the like. Of course the work, as 
we have it now, is not the original, but the 
translation of the grandson, who came into 
Egypt about 132 8B.c. The correspondence 
between our book and the book of Proverbs 
is obvious. There are also parallelisms 
with the Psalms, Job, and especially with 
Ecclesiastes. How much the translator 
added of his own to the original cannot 
now be ascertained; but our book must 
not be confounded with the so-ealled Alpha- 
bet of Ben Sira(onein Aramean and one in 
Hebrew) which is of very much later date. 
Only about six citations in the alphabet 
occur in Ecclesiasticus, and the reader who 
is interested in the sayings of the alphabet 
may see them in McClintock and Strong’s 
Cycl.,s.v. Sira. There is one point touched 
upon by Dr. Edersheim which is not only 
interesting, but also very suggestive. In 
the prologue the younger Siracide speaks 
of ‘‘the Law, the Prophets, and the other 
books of the fathers.’’ From this it was 
and is inferred that this presupposes not 
only the closing of the Old Testament 
canon but also an arrangement of the Old 
Testament into Law, the Prophets, and 
Hagiographa. But Dr. Edersheim says 
that in his view ‘‘the passage in the Pro- 
logue really gave rise to this tripartition.” 
And, indeed, there is much in favor of this 
view. The Alexandrian Version and the 
Codex Alexandrinus differ in the arrange- 





ment of the Old Testament books from that 
of our English Bible, and it is only mis- 
leading to arrange the Alexandrian Version 
according to the Books of the English 
Bible, as it is done in the ‘‘ Septuagint Ver- 
sion of the Old Testament with an English 
Translation,’’ published by Bagster & Sons, 
London, 1879. Taken all in all, the work is 
highly to be recommended to students of 
the Bible. 
ALLEGHENY, PENN. 
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THE MARCH MAGAZINES. 








Seribner’s Magazine for March con- 
tains articles on a great variety of subjects, 
from the practical questions of the ‘‘ Rail- 
way Mail Service’? to the subtilties of 
“Economy in Mental Work,” with an 
abundance of good fiction and papers on 
topics of contemporary interest—several of 
them richly illustrated in a manner sus- 
taining the reputation made by this mag- 
azine for strong and original art work. 
Thomas L. James, Postmaster-General in 
Garfield’s Cabinet, and now President of 
the Lincoln National Bank, New York, 
writes of the ‘‘ Railway Mail Service” with 
sympathy and appreciation of the faithful 
work done, and from the full knowledge 
given him by his long practical experience 
in positions of authority. He mentions ina 
summary of the service that in the year 
ending June, 1888, there were 248 accidents 
to trains upon which postal clerks were em- 
ployed. In these wrecks four clerks were 
killed, sixty-three were seriously, several 
of the number permanently, and forty-five 
slightly injured. The official report of the 
accidents shows that the majority of them 
resulted from collisions, while others were 
due to the spreading of the rails, the failure 
of air-brakes to work at critical moments, 
and obstructions on the track. In every 
case where cars were wrecked the postal car 
was among the number. In many instances 
the cars were telescoped, and on such occa- 
sions the clerks were found buried in the 
wreckage or pinned under the engine or its 
tender. And many times true heroism was 
shown bythe injured men. Over and over 
again the General Superintendent reports 
that notwithstanding severe injuries re- 
ceived by the clerks the scattered mail 
matter was collected by them and trans- 
ferred either to another train or to the 
nearest post-office. 

In the Marcb Century the most time- 
ly essay is that on the ‘** Rules of the House 
of Representatives,’”’ by the Republican 
leader, Hon. Thomas B. Reed, of Maine. 
Mr. Reed explains how the Rules of the 
House have been framed with the view of 
rendering legislation difficult, and he 
makes suggestions of changes which it is 
natural to suppose he and his political as- 
sociates who will control the next House of 
Representatives, may endeavor to bring 
about. Another timely essay is Dr. Edward 
Eggleston’s review of James Bryce’s already 
famous work on ‘“‘ The American Common- 
wealth,” under the title of *‘ A Full-Length 
Portrait of the United States.’”’ In the 
same category of essays should be men- 
tioned a curious article on ‘“* The Use of Oil 
to Still the Waves,” by Lieutenant W. H. 
Beebler, of the Office of Naval Intelligence, 
United States Navy Department. This 
essay precedes by a short time the meeting 
of the International Marine Conference, at 
which will be discussed this and other 
schemes for increasing the safety of lifeand 
property at sea. The present installment of 
the Life of Lincoln is entitled “The Edict 
of Freedom,” and completes the story of 
Emancipation. Referring to the chapters 
on this subject, the editor asks, in ‘‘ Topics 
of the Time,” *‘ Has the mental history of a 
single sublime and world-approved act ever 
before been so minutely and authoritative- 
ly described?’ The frontispiece of the 
number is a portrait of the Grand Lama 
of the Trans-Baikal, from a photograph 
given to George Kennan in exchange for his 
own. The only other visit to this special 
Grand Lama by a foreigner, so far as is 
known, was that of Dr. Erman, nearly sixty 
years before the date of Mr. Kennan’s visit. 
Mr. Kennan’s article describes an interest- 
ing and amusing episode of his Siberian 
tour. In fiction there is begun a three-part 
story by Mrs. Mary Hallock Foote, entitled 
“The Last Assembly Ball: A Pseudo-Ro- 
mance of the Far West.’’ Mr. Edwards, 
the author of “Two Runaways,” in ‘“‘The 
Rival Souls,” tells a storyin a new vein, 
and without dialect; and Mr. Jessop, in 
‘‘ The Correspondence of Mr. Miles Grogan,” 
gives a study of the progress of a New York 
politician from a liquor saloon to a resi- 
dence in Montreal. ‘The History of Alix 
de Morainville ” is another “Strange True 
Story,’’ edited by Mr. Cable. 

The North American Review for March 
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is a striking number. It opens with 
a description by General Sherman of “Old 
Times in California,” containing interest- 
ing reminiscences of life in that territory 
forty years ago. There is a symposium on 
the question, ‘“‘Can our Churches be Made 
More Useful?” to which the Rev. Dr. Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, the Rev. Dr. Washing- 
ton Gladden and the Rev. Minot J. Savage 
contribute. The murder of Major Clayton 
—one of the topics of the hour—is ably con- 
sidered, from the Republican and the Demo- 
cratic point of view, by the Hon. Logan H. 
Roots and Senator James K. Jones, both of 
Arkansas. A pleafor Delia Bacon is en- 
tered by Ignatius Donnelly, in a review of 
Theodore Bacon’s life of his aunt. ‘‘Legis- 
lative Injustice to Railways” is discussed 
by Henry Clews; ‘“‘Common-Sense and 
Copyrights,” by the Hon. George S. Bout- 
well; and the question, ‘‘Does American 
Farming Pay?’’—which is of especial inter- 
est at present, in view of the elevation of 
the Department of Agriculture to a Cabinet 
Department—is answered by a recognized 
authority, the Hon. George B. Loring, ex- 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 

In the Magazine of American His- 

tory, succeeding to Mrs. Lamb’s opening 
article (and a very delightful one) ‘ His- 
toric Homes and Landmarks’’ of New York 
and its vicinity, appears a striking paper 
“America: the World’s Puzzle in Geogra- 
phy,” a study by the Rev. William Bar- 
rows, D.D., worthy of careful perusal. 
President James C. Welling, of the Colum- 
bian University, Washington, D. C., replies 
to General Wilcox in a very comprehensive 
article on “ The Mecklenburg Declaration 
of Independence.’’ The well known author, 
J.G. Rosengarten, contributes a readable 
paper on ‘‘ Du Pont De Nemours.”’ General 
Alfred E. Lee discourses upon ‘‘German 
Family and Social Life’’ in an entertaining 
manner. Mr. Maturin L. Delafield writes 
of Colonel Henry Beekman Livingston, 
and Annie E. Wilson gives an authoritative 
paper entitled a ‘‘ Thrilling Adventure of 
a Kentucky Pioneer.’? The several minor 
departments are admirably Alled, as is 
usual with this standard periodical. 

The Forum for March (beginning 
Vol. VII) contains an article by Cardinal 
Manning, opposing the reading of the Bible 
in the public schools, and making an argu- 
ment to show the evils of compulsory edu- 
cation. He reviews the history of the 
American public-school systema to show 
that the increase of crime has outstripped 
the growth of intelligence. Dr. George P. 
Fisher, of Yale University, who dissents 
from Cardinal Manning’s conclusion, writes 
a reply. This number of The Forum in- 
cludes an article explaining the aspirations 
and hindrances of the Negro in the South, 
by a Negro writer, Prof. W.S. Scarborough, 
of Wilberforce University, Ohio. 





A new periodical for which there appears 
to be a legitimate field of much usefulness, 
has made its appearance. This is the Mag- 
azine of Poetry, a very, elegantly dressed 
quarterly, issued by Charles Wells Moul- 
ton of Buffalo, New York, at $2.00 per year. 
Itis to be devoted not a little to the pre- 
serving and resurrecting of such fugitive 
pieces of worthy verse as are likely to be 
thrown asideinthe daily or weekly jour- 
nal, not forgotten by the reader but unpre- 
served in his scrap-book, or, often inaccur- 
ate memory, and to present also, the verse- 
writing of the well-known poets and maga- 
zinists, whose poems are not likely to fare 
so unluckily as that of humbler authors, 
working their way upward. The magazine 
will be illustrated very liberally with por- 
traits andautographs. This first number is 
in many respects, an excellent one. 
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Tiele’s  Babylonische-Assyrische Ge- 
schichte, C. P. Tiele. (1. Teil, von den al- 
testen Zeiten bis zum Tode Sargons II, pp. 
xii, 282, 1886. 2. Teil, von der Thronbestet- 
gung Sinacheribs bis zur Eroberung Ba- 
bels durch Cyrus, pp. 361, 1888 Gotha, 
Perthes.) Fifty years ago the scholar and 
the man of average intelligence were sepa- 
rated by a wide chasm. To-day this gap is 
so filled up that they can strike hands over 
it. The scholar hands over directly to the 
ordinary reader the practical results of 
his investigations. The days of the middle- 
man in this field are almost numbered, 
scholars in other departments want results 
from their colleagues first-hand. Average 
readers are beginning to ask: ‘“‘Does he 
know what he is talking about?’ In re- 
sponse to this demand, publishers are se- 
curing the services of scholars—of special- 
ists in each separate field of work—in pre- 
baring for the public popular hand-books 
on almost every branch of knowledge. Not 
the least important among the discoveries 
in our day are those connected with Orient- 





al and ancient history. The work, whose 

title is given above, belongs to a series of 

hand-books of history, written by German 

and Dutch specialists. They endeavor to 

bring down to the ordinary and general 

reader the very best results of their own and 

their colleagues’ work. The author of the 

work in hand is professor of comparative re- 

ligions in the university of Leiden, Holland. 

He has done special work for some years in 

the field of Assyriology, and comes to this 

task well-equipped. He deals directly with 

original materials, taking up and criticising 

intelligently the investigations and results 

of all his predecessors in this field. His 

treatment is fresh, and covers all the pub- 

lished material to date. The work appeared 

in two parts, the first taking up the history 
from the earliest times to the end of the 
reign of Sargon II, 705 B.c.; the second 
completing the history from that point. 

The arrangement of the material is very 
commendable. The introduction deals: (1) 
with the sources of information, both out- 
side and inside the cuneiform inscriptions, 

their fragmentary character and their gen- 
eral trustworthiness; (2) the land and peo- 
ple which are concerned in this history, 
mentioning especially the climate, products, 
the two great empires, their provinces and 
their cities; (3) periods into which he divides 
the history. When Professor Tiele takes 
up and discusses the Sumero-Akkadian 
question (pp. 66-69) he evidently forgets his 
readers. If this were brought into a popu- 
lar work at all it would better be relegated 
to foot-notes. The Introduction ccvers 
ninety-nine pages. The first grand division 
deals with the old Babylonian period. The 
predecessors of Sargon I are arranged in a 
probable chronological order. But it seems 
to us that entirely too much space is 
here given to this paragraph. These 
twelve pages would be better adapt- 
ed to their readers if reduced to two. 
The remainder of the Old Babylonian 
period deals with Sargon I, the princes of 
North Babylonia, the dynasties of Babyion, 
Hammurabi, Agikakrimé, etc. The treat- 
ment of this whole period is nece:sarily 
fragmentary. Even Professor Tiele occa- 
sionally infers too much from the facts at 
hand. The second division takes up the 
first Assyrian period, from the earliest 
times down to Tiglath-piléser II, 745 B.c., 
covering eighty pages. This period, tho 
in some parts quite fragmentary, is well 
arranged and clearly set forth. The third 
division is the most satisfactory in the work. 
It treats of the period from the accession of 
Tiglath-pileser If to the downfall of the 
Assyrian kingdom. Here the original 
material is most abundant, the facts most 
trustworthy, and the continuity and suc- 
cession of events most complete; so that, 
in a period of 140 years 745-A.c., 606 B C. with 
the exception of the last few, we have a 
reasonably full account of the internal and 
external operations of that terrible and 
mighty empire whose seat was at Nineveh. 
No other equally ancient and powerful peo- 
ple has given us such an abundant litera- 
ture on soshorta period. This discussion 
covers 200 pages and is quite propor- 
tionate to the whole considering the 
matter at the disposal of the historian. 
The second Babylonian or New Chaldean 
period follows in achapter of 68 pages. It 
begins with the Babylonian power of Neb- 
uchadnezzar IT and closes with the fall of 
Babylon under Cyrus. This chapter will 
probably be antiquated within a short time 
The Babylonische Texte, now appearing 
from the hand of Strassmaier, covera large 
part of the time from 558 to 536 B.c. Their 
translation will undoubtedly open up many 
points, now unseen, ard solve many present 
problems. The last chapter deals with 
Babylonian-Assyrian culture. It treats of 
the state, of religiou, mythology, beliefs, 
the pantheon; of science, literature, art and 
commerce. It is a very comprehensive 
statement of the points known. This section 
of 125 pages gives us Professor Tiele in his 
own line of work—at his best. The work 
contains a full index tothe names. It is to 
be regretted that the work, tho dealing with 
acountry and people, contains no map. It 
takes much from the interest of the reader. 
The work asit stands will be useful and 
equal to any work of its kind on Babylonian 
and Assyrian history. 


Pleas for Progress. Atticus Haygood. 
(Publishing House of the M. E. Church, 
South.) The Plantation Negro asa 
Freeman. Philip A. Bruce. (Questions of 
the Day No. LVII. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
$1.25.) These books must be read together. 
We wish they were bound in one volume. The 
authors are both able and honest, and won- 
derfully near each other as to the facts, but 
they are as wide apart in their conclusions 
as two men can be discussing the same sub- 
ject. Substantially the subject of each au- 
thor is the same. Mr. Bruce has studied it 











with the eye of an economist, and with a 
touch of pessimism in his philosophy. Dr. 
Haygood has devoted himself to the prob- 
lem with the energy and hopefulness of the 
Christian philanthropist. Two better ex- 
amples can hardly be thought of to illus- 
trate what the socialist réformer makes of 
the world as compared with the Christian. 
Mr. Bruce admits that the only hope there 
is for the Southern Negro is in religion and 
the schools; but he does not find enough in 
them to reassure him. He 1s awonderfully 
keen observer, and, as we have intimated, 
we are disposed to accept his presentation of 
facts as substantially agreeing with what we 
have learned from otber sources. We might 
occasionally wish to add something to his 
statements, as, for example, in reference to 
the comparative cessation of mulatto births 
in the South. Mr. Bruce attributes this 
wholly tothe drawing apart in the new 
freedom of the twosexes. Dr. Haygood at- 
tributes the same fact to the new laws 
which make the woman’s testimony in 
court valid. Probably both causes operate, 
and tho neither author alone gives the 
whole reason, they agree as to the fact. We 
published in June, 1887, a series of papers 
by Mr. LewisH. Blair, of Virginia, a Demo- 
cratic observer in which much the same view 
was given of the facts concerning the con- 
dition of the Virginia Negroes, and we ob- 
serve that Mr. Blair has recently prepared 
anew series in which the same facts as 
modified by the later developments of the 
intervening two years are presented. Mr. 
Bruce does not, therefore, surprise us at all, 
andthe reason of the difference between 
him and such hopeful workers as 
Dr. Haygood does not lie in the dif- 
ferent conception they have of the brutal 
facts and discouraging features of the case, 
but in the different opinions they have 
reached as to what may be expected of the 
countervailing force of Christian civiliza- 
tion. Dr. Haygood shows to our satisfac- 
tion that the Church and the school and 
civil and political responsibility do tell on 
the Negro, and with far more effect than 
Mr. Bruce has been able to discover. In the 
matter of female chastity, which forms so 
large a part of the depressing charge as 
brought by him against the Negroes, it is 
at least a significant fact that of all the fe- 
male graduates of Atlanta one only in all 
these years has lapsed from the true wo- 
man’s estate. Mr. Bruce’s general theory 
is that in the new freedom the two races 
tend to fall apart. The birth of mulat- 
toes has virtually ceased, and the Ne- 
groes tend now to develop into the 
pure type of their race. This to him 
means that they must assuredly lapse into 
the savagery of the African tribal condi- 
tions. His argument is tuilt on this as- 
sumption and yet what reason is there for 
any such assumption? It would be as ra- 
tional to assume that if the Irish, Italians, 
Germans and Frenchmen were all with- 
drawn from the North, the remaining Eng- 
lish race would relapse into the barbarous 
condition of the Saxon churl with an iron 
collar on his neck bearing the inscription, 
Gurth, the thrall of Cedric the Saxon. Even 
the principles of the Spencerian philosophy 
recognize the power of such a new environ- 
ment as that the African race in America 
are now to develop in. This environment 
is, we hope, to have init schools, churches, 
Christian society and political respon- 
sibility; but whether it has or not it is to be 
very different from the African jungle and 
1s to tell on the shape of the American Ne- 
groes’ skull and the weight and structure of 
their brain. To look at this subject in an- 
other light the race which were known so 
honorably is New England is exactly the 
same which degenerated in certain parts of 
the South into the Crackers and Sand Hill- 
ers and poor trash of the Tennessee and 
Carolina mountains. The difference was 
not in race but in environment. One had 
schools, the other had none. One had 
churches, the other had none. One lapsed 
into the social condition of the Negro as he 
isnow. Thecther kept itself in the condi- 
tion of the Negro as we believe the school 
and the church will leave him. 


Letters from Dorothy Osborne to Sir Wil- 
liam Temple, 1652-54. Edited by Edward Ab- 
bott Parry. (Dodd, Mead & Company.) This 
is the series of letters from which Thomas 
Peregrine Courtenay derived the admiring 
view of Dorothy Osborne, afterward wife of 
Sir William Temple, which he so freely 
expressed in his Life of that distinguished 
man. Macaulay, who read everything, read 
the whole series, and rather goes beyond 
Courtenay in his admiration of the letters 
and the writer of them. She was certainly 
a sprightly, intelligent, loyal, true-hearted 
and in all ways charming young woman; a 
Royalist, as became the daughter of a grim 
soldier, who had fought his guns for the 


King to the last biscuit; but not withont 
Puritan traits and sympathies, tho we find 
there was not enough of thisin her to be op- 
pressive or to keep her from going to the 
races in a mask and taking her pleasure in 
the same way in Spring Gardens, London, 
the Vauxhall of the times. The letters are 
delightfully free, and show with frank in- 
nocence how the young ladies of England 
were occupied two hundred years ago under 
the Commonwealth and the Restoration, 
what were their favorite studies and 
pastimes, and more than all what degree of 
liberty they enjoyed among themselves and 
with the other sex, particularly in the mat- 
ter of choosing a husband. On all these 
points Dorothy Osborne was her own mis- 
tress. Suitors came favored by the elders, 
but had to depart when they failed with the 
daughter. Among them came Henry Crom- 
well, the Lord Protector’s son, and he with 
his big Irish dogs had to pack himself off, 
as he soon did, to besiege another girl. The 
family did not shine on William Temple’s 
suit; but he won the fair lady nevertheless; 
and the letters which compose Mr. Parry’s 
superb example of the bookmaker’s art are 
the correspondence of this young lady pre- 
vious to her marriage. There is little politic 
in these letters, either English or contiuent- 
al. The only instance which has made im- 
pression enough on us to be rememberedisa 
frightened allusion to Cromwell’s coup 
d@etat when he turned out the Rump. But 
outside of all the political turbulence, the 
military shock and the somber Puritanism 
which we are apt to suppose had taken pos- 
session of England there was still possi- 
ble in circles like those in which Dorothy 
Osborne dwelt a life undisturbed in its 
daily round, brigbtened by English sports 
and merry-makings, and occupied with in- 
terests and activities that were wholly con- 
fined within the circle of an English home 
and family. 


Solomon Maimon; An Autobiography. 
Translated from the German, with Addi- 
tions and Notes, by J. Clark Murray, LL.D., 
Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy, 
McGill College, Montreal. (Cupples & 
Hurd, Boston. $2.00.) It is one of the curi- 
osities of fate that an old book like the orig- 
inal of this, which, tho noticed in one or two 
conspicuous high places of literature, was 
supposed to be lost, should have been re- 
coveredin an old book-shop in Toronto, and, 
crammed with Spinoza and acute skeptical 
speculation as it is, should have been trans- 
lated and kindly introduced by the Profes- 
sor of Moral Philosopby in a stronghold of 
Presbyterian orthodoxy. Maimon was a 
singular and certainly a fascinating crea- 
ture. He experienced life in all its phases, 
tho there was no manner or method of reg- 
ularity in his lunations. He wrote the best 
part of what he published on the benches of 
the ale-house, and was himself, in body, 
mind, habits and circumstances, as well-de- 
veloped an example of chaos as the combi- 
nation of gepius and unthrift can be relied 
onto produce. Kuno Fischer praises him 
in high enough terms, and Kant wrote that 
none of his upponents had so fully or fairly 
understocd him. The volume before us is a 
combination of biography, history, philoso- 
phy and personal revelation, which last as- 
sumes in these pages a decidedly romantic 
tinge, not in the external and circumstan- 
tial sense, but as the development of an in- 
ner life. The book throws a unique light 
upon Judaism, both in its speculative and 
practical aspects, tho long before it was be- 
gun the author kad altogether broken with 
the creed of his people. On the whole, this 
is a most interesting revelation of a very 
peculiar phase of Old-World life and of a: 
phase whose interest is not confined to any 
particular century, continent or race, but 
springs from sources that are common to 
the intellectual life of the whole world. 


Social Progress: An Essay by Daniel 
Greenleaf Thompson. (Longmans, Green 
& Co. $2.00.) Mr. Thompson appears at 
his best in this volume where he advocates 
in the realm of sociology a Jaw of liberty of 
action which, so far as we understand his 
meaning, we have supposed that his earlier 
volume on the ‘*‘ Problem of Evil’’ denied to 
the Will. Be this as it may, he is sound 
now; the one hope of progress on which he 
relies in this his later publication, is social 
liberty. The key to his book lies in what 
he has said, and well said, on page 159. 

“ Social Progress is only made in the direction 
of obtaining the most. perfect liberty. The most 
complete individual happiness is the ultimate 
desideratum; but this can in no way be secured 
but through the perfection of Social Liberty. 
The latter is even necessary for the perfeetion 
of individual freedom. To realize such ideals 
of liberty there must be law, because only 
through law can there be security. Nor can 
security be perfect except there be equality of 
rights. These, in turn, cannot be maintained 





if there be great inequality of power. And, in 
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fine, none of these conditions can be completely 
developed save through the universal preva- 
lence in humanity of that disposition and char- 
acter by which one finds his happiness and wel- 
fare in the happiness and welfare of his fellow- 
men. Thus we shall be obliged to modify 
Locke’s declaration in the preface to his trans- 
lation into English of the first * Letter concern- 
ing Toleration,’ wherein he says: ‘ Absolute 
Liberty, just and true Liberty, equal and im- 
partial Liberty, is the thing that we stand in 
need of.’ Absoiute Liberty is precisely what 
we do not want; but rather the highest degree 
of relative Liberty—of each individual as related 
toall others. But omitting the first clause, in 
the sense and meaning defined in the fore- 
going pages of this work, we may agree that 
still: 

“* Just and true Liberty, equal and impartial 
Libertjj, is the thing we stand in need of.’” 


It will be inferred from this extract that 
Mr. Thompson treats the subject in a gen- 
eral rather than a concrete way, and con- 
tents himself with the exposition of the 


general laws and conditions of social 
progress. 


Proverbs, Maxims, and Phrases of AU 
Ages Classified Subjectively and Arranged 
Alphabeticaliy. Compiled by Robert 
Christy. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 2 vols. 
16mo.) This is a large collection of pro- 
verbial sayings from all ages and languages, 
arranged each under its own subject, and 
the subjects in alphabetical order. The 
source from which the proverb is derived is 
given generally, but too indefinitely for the 
highest usefulness. It does not help the 
student much to be told that acertain prov- 
erb is Italian, German, Greek or Chinese, 
or that it comes from Shakespeare or the 
Bible. The compiler should be a nearer 
guide than this, and we are in doubt even 
a3 toa good many of his assumed sources, 
loosely given as they are. We note some 
repetition in the collection; for example, 
No. 1 under “ Woman” reappears in No. 
38 under the same. The author does not 
distinguish sufficiently between proverbs, 
epigramatic phrases or good sayings. His 
collection contains much that does not be- 
long and per contra the omissions are vexa- 
tious, tho this is a criticism so much to be 
expected that it would require us to print 
another collection to supportit. Thetrans- 
lations are made unequally, as if collected 
from different hands, as we assume they 
are, and not worked over by the present 
compiler. The best version of partieular 
proverbs is not always given; for example, 
No. 73, under ‘* Poverty ’’---‘‘ When money 
is sent flying out of the window, it’s pov- 
erty comes in at the door,” is a poor ex- 
change for “ Love flies out at the window 
when poverty comes in at the door.’’ So 
large a collection cannot fail of being both 
rich and useful. It might be better, but to 
make it what it is has required a great 
deal of work. The collection is well ar- 
ranged and published in excellent style. 


The American Book of Church Services. 
Arranged by the Rev. Edward Hungerford. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) We do 
not discover in this manual of worship for 
use in non-liturgical churches the distinct 
and national characteristics which seem to 
be implied in the title of The American 
Book. In fact, we do not see anything dis- 
tinctly American in the manual, excepting 
possibly the freedom of the compiler in pro- 
posing such a revolution. The manual con- 
tains not only a longer and shorter Morning 
Service, the Selections for Responsive Read- 
ings which are now practiced so generally 
in the non-liturgical churches, and Baptis- 
mal and Communion Services, but full or- 
ders of service for the celebration of matri- 
mony, for funerals, and other occasional 
ministrations; also, an ample list of ‘Se- 
lections of Sacred Music, with references 
for the guidance of pastors and choristers.”’ 
Much taste and good liturgical feeling is 
shown in the compilation and arrangement 
of this manual. The author does not, how- 
ever, appear to understand that movements 
(or reforms, as he would call them) of the 
kind that he contemplates are brought 
about by growth, and not by such methods 
of simple revolution. It is the power of an 
idea or of aprinciple which has controlled 
the services of the non-liturgical Churches, 
and given them a character which makes 
it impossible for them to emulate the pecu- 
liar merits and graces of the liturgical 
Churches without abandoning their own 
ideals. There is an old saying to the effect 
that ** Johnny cannot have his cake and eat 
it too.”” Churches that have put forward 
their pulpit and held to preaching as the 
great public function of the Church have 
always found services modeled on those of 
the English Church a burden and a hin- 
drance. The present manual appears to us 
to run too much in this groove. 


The Pathway of Life: a Book for the 
Home; a Blessed Guest atthe Fireside. T. 
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De Witt Talmage. (B. F. Johnson & Co. 
$8.00.) Wetake this masterpiece of flam- 
boyant piety to be a subscription book. 
Barnum never brought together more 
wonders to wheedle money out of people’s 
pockets than Dr. Talmage has collected 
between the covers of this book to save 
men’s soula. The pictures are wonderful; 
thetext is wonderful. If this does not make 
a sensation among sinners nothing short of 
the Judgment Day and the angel’s trump 
will. Itisthe efflorescence of Dr. Talmage's 
genius, the downpour of his rhetoric, the 
Niagara of his zeal, and, like all he does, 
aimed at the service of God and the salva- 
tion of men. There is no more getting 
away from his thunders, his lightnings, or 
his stories than from a battery of guns firing 
straight in your face. The title-page is a 
curiosity worth framing, and so is every 
other page in the book. There are hun- 
dreds of pictures, old ones culled out of the 
whole vast museum of such things, bap- 
tized with new names and brought into the 
service of religion and good morals. The 
chromos—luckily there are not many of 
them, but such as they are the blind might 
see them, and if the dead and the deaf do 
not hear the sermons preached in this book 
by Dr. Talmage, it is because they are deaf 
and dead and not because the preacher is 
not alive. 


American Constitutions. A. O. Wright. 
Secretary of the Wisconsin State Board of 
Charities and Reforms. (Midland Publishing 
Co., Madison, Wisconsin. $100.) This vol- 
ume is the introductory No I of a “ isocial 
Science Series ’’ to be issued by the publish- 
ers named above. Itis an interesting and 
intelligent discussion of the evolution of the 
United States Constitution, of written and 
unwritten constitutions, of the “State Con- 
stitutioss ” and of our “* Territorial Consti- 
tutions.”” Itisa brieftreatise with a great 
deal of good matter in it both in the line of 
epitomized fact and of suggestive comment. 
In connection with the next volume to be 
mentioned it torms a promising open- 
ing for the new Series which we note below. 
Treatise on Divorce. The Rev. Charles 
Caverno. (Social Science Series No II. 
Midland Publishing Co., Madison, Wis. 
$1.00.) This isthe work of an author who 
has studied his subject in all relations with- 
out losing his ability to put his conclusions 
briefly and tersely before the public. His 
position is at once bold and conservative. 
He takes high views of marriage and of the 
growing mischief of divorce as practiced in 
this country. One of the disabilities under 
which the discussion of this subject labors 
is the difficulty of discussing publicly the 
points involved in the question of sex and 
the relation of the sexes and the natural or 
social view of marriage as the only social 
modus vivendi between the sexes. The 
author of this book speaks out boldly on 
these points and gainsa strength for his 
book by the means which is too often lost. 





The Path to Weaith; or Light from my 
Forge. By a Blacksmith. (B. F. Johnson & 
Co , Richmond, Va.) The author describes 
this book very suggestively as ‘‘a discus- 
sion of God’s money laws, the relation be- 
tween giving and getting, cash and Chris- 
tianity.’’ It contains several papers on dif- 
ferent aspects of systematic beneficence 
written for the volume by the Rev. E. C. 
Hallam,the Rev. F. R. Beattie, D.D., the 
Rev. R. W. Woodsworth, the Rev. John 
Pollard, D.D., and the Rev. Wm. Taylor, 
Bishop of Africa. Bishop J. H. Vincent 
writes the introduction. The volume will 
be found to contain a great deal of plain 
sense and plain speaking on giving by prin- 
ciple and habit. The author seems tous to 
have hampered himself by carrying over the 
rule of the tenth from Judaism into Chris- 
tianity, contrary to the example of St. Paul. 
The Christian law is at once more free and 
more exacting. It rests on the broader 
basis of the willing giver, and the rule, “‘ As 
God hath prospered him.” To some one- 
tenth is far toolow; for others it may be 
too high; for others the standard may vary 
as circumstances change. No one can, how- 
ever give aserious attention to the discus- 
sion in this volume without the deepening 
of his sense of responsibility to God for his 
substance and the duty of serving him with 
it. 

A Manual of Cursive Shorthand. Hugh 
L. Callendar, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. (London: C. J. Clay & Sons.) 
We have been greatly interested in the ex- 
amination of this new attempt to supply a 
Shorthand which is usable not only by 
clerks and reporters, but for ordinary wri‘- 
ing. The system presented here,as com- 
pared with Pitman’s or Pocknell’s, has 
many original advantages. The author 
has gone to work scientifically and sub- 
jected everything to the test of strict’ scien- 





tific experiment. The results are highly 
interesting, and show the line which at- 
tempts of this kind must take. Mr. Cal- 
lendar’s system is, of course, strictly pho- 
netic. The vowels are introduced with less 
waste in the “aerial motion” of the pen 
than in any system we have examined. 
Each word is always written in one way, 
and the cursive script has a definiteness in 
each typical element and a simplicity of 
structure which promises well for the sys- 
tem. The introductory essay on the condi- 
tions of facility and clearness in Short- 
hand puts the terms of the whole problem 
before the reader in a clear, intelligent and 
most accurate manner. 


Cooking and Sewing Songs and Recita- 
tions for Industrial and Mission Schools, 
Mrs. J. B. Romer (J. W. Schermerhorn & 
Co.), is a sensible and promising attempt to 
add interest to a class of schools in whose 
success every housekeeper is or ought to be 
interested. Mrs. Romer has bad these 
songs written for use in the industrial 
school under her supervision and in con- 
nection with her ‘‘ Cooking Lesson Cards.”’ 
The use of such aids has now passed beyond 
the experimental stage, and is more than 
justified by the results in giving efficiency 
to the administration of a grade or class of 
public school which we fully believe should 
and is destined to, receive far more atten- 
tion than it has. This collection consists 
of songs, set to popular lively tunes, which 
have a good deal the character of rhymed 
recipes. They furnish a kind of accompa- 
niment for the school work, and apply to 
sewing schools as well as cooking schools. 


Lamartine’s Jeanne D’ Arc, edited with 
Notes and a Vocabulary by Albert Barrére, 
Professor in the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich, England, Examiner to the War 
Office, etc. (Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 38 
cents.)———-Schiller’s Die Yungfrau von 
Orleans, edited with Introduction and 
Notes by Benj. W. Wells, Ph.D. (Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co. 65 cents.)- Moliére’s 
L’ Avare Comédie en Cinq Actes, edited 
with profuse historical, philological, idio- 
matical and descriptive Notes by Schele de 
Vere, Professor in the University of Vir- 
ginia. (William R. Jenkins. 20 cents in 
paper.) These are all intelligently and 
skillfully edited school editions which 
mark the great advance made in recent 
school work and appliances required for it, 
and as to which no one can make any mis- 
take. 


Paul’s Ideal Church and People. Alfred 
Rowland, LL.B., B.A. (E. B. Treat. 31.50.) 
The Rev. author of the ‘‘ Sermonettes,’’ as 
he modestly entitles them, contained in this 
volume has struck out a new plan for pre- 
senting his work to the public. He begins 
with thirty pages of popular commentary 
on the points he wishes to notice in the First 
Epistle to Timothy. Any reader who wishes 
to do so can omit it, but we advise him not 
to. Atall events, the excuse for expository 
episode is removed from the “‘Sermonettes” 
and the preacheris free to bring all his force 
to bear as he does on the doctrine of the 
Epistle. The sermons are direct, persuasive 
and pungent. They go to the heart of 
things and make a fearless and effective 
use of the great evangelical truths of the 
Gospel. 

Hailes’s Practical Drawing Series 
(Charles E. Merrill & Co.) in nine progres- 
sive numbers, is well suited for class use 
in primary and grammar schools. They 
begin with very elementary lessons, with 
short lines, marked squares, simple out- 
lines and considerable help. As the work 
grows more difficult, the helps fall away 
rapidly, and the pupil is left to follow the 
the copy freely by hiseye and hand. The 
eighth and ninth numbers introduce the 
pupil to mechanical drawing and perspec- 
tive. The series is well gotten up, and de- 
veloped in a progressive order on good 
practical principles, and is accompanied 
with an explanatory manual to enable the 
teacher to use the series successfully. 


Under French Skies; or, Sunny Fields 
and Shady Woods, by Madame de Gasparin 
(The Baker and Taylor Co.), is a collection 
of minor miscellanies by the graceful and 
gifted author of ‘‘ Near and Far Horizons.”’ 
Most of them belong, so far as we van 
judge, among the efforts made by the 
Countess in the course of her long life for 
the elevation of the young women of her 
own country. They have the charm of sim- 
plicity and that lightness of touch and bril- 
liancy of atmosphere which we are taught 
to believe came into the world with the 
French race and is pretty strictly contained 
within its limits. 


An Elementary History of Art, Archi- 
tecture, Sculpture, Painting. N. D’Anvers. 
(Scribner and Welford. $3.75.) This is the 
third edition of a well tested and approved 
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work, convenient in form, comprehensive 
in plan, brief in treatment, and in which the 
author seems to understand equally well 
what toomit and what to introduce. It is 
written up to modern standards of criti- 
cism and results of study and is written 
down into close connection with the present 
time. For an elementary and compendious 
English manual of the three great Arts we 
have nothing better to recommend. 


The monthly number of the New E£ng- 
lander and Yale Review for March, in ad- 
dition to ‘‘Current Literature’ and Yale 
“University Topics” gives its readers a 
lively and telling picture of life in the old 
daysin a paper by the editor and proprietor, 
Mr. William L. Kingsley, ‘‘How a New Eng- 
land Frontier Town Grew Up, in the Old 
Colonial Times.’”’ The other papers are: 
“The Why of Poverty,’’ by George H. 
Hubbard, Norton, Mass.; ‘ Euphuism in 
Literature and Style,’ by Prof. T, W. 
Hunt, Princeton, and ‘“ Ultimate Distinc- 
tion in Philosophic Methods,’’ by Rikizo 
Nakashima. 


Easter Bells (J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia, 75 cents) is a tasteful bro- 
chure of sweet Easter hymns and litho- 
graphic illustrative prints from designs by 
eight or nine leading artists. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


A COLLECTION of twenty new sermons 
by Archdeacon Farrar will be issued this 
week by Thomas Whittaker, in the third 
volume in the “Contemporary Pulpit 
Library.” 




















.-French biography has just received 
an addition in a study of “‘ Francis the First 
and His Times,’”’ by Madame C. Coignet, 
translated by Miss Fanny Twemlow, and 
issued in this country by Messrs. Scribner 
& Welford. 


..The Critic announces a fortnightly 
London Letter, beginning March 9th, from 
the popular English novelist, Mrs. L. B. 
Walford, who should prove an excellent 
correspondent for a literary journal. 


...John B. Alden, the book-publisher, of 
393 Pearl Street, is now issuing a cheap re- 
print of that once extraordinarily popul ir 
novel ‘‘ he Lamplighter,” by MariaS. Cum- 
mins, which appeared some forty years ago. 


..The second volume of the Rev. Dr. 
Marvin R. Vincent’s ‘‘ Word Studies in the 
New Testament,” which the Scribners have 
now in press, relates to the writings of 
John—the Gospel and the three Epistles. 
The second edition of the first volume of 
this important werk has just been issued. 


..--Dr. S. Weir Mitchell has written a 
new novel of life in the lumber regions, en- 
gitled ‘‘ Far in the Forest,’’ which will soon 
be issued by J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia. It is said that Dr. Mitchell’s 
vacations are spent in out-of-the-way local- 
ities where rest and open-air enjoyments 
can be secured, and that this book is the re- 
sult of observation and experience among a 
very interesving class of people. 


..A new work by George John Ro- 
manes, entitled ‘‘ Mental Evolution in 
Man; the Origin of the Human Faculty,” 
will be published immediately by D. Apple- 
toa& Co. This work, which follows ‘‘ Men- 
tal Evolution in Animals,” by the same 
author, considers the probable mode of gen- 
esis of the human mind from the mind of 
lower animals, and attempts to show that 
there is no distinction of kind hetween man 
and brute. It is thought likely it will pro- 
voke discussion in the religious aud literary 
as well as the scientific world. The same 
firm have in press a curious volume, enti- 
tled “The Folk-lore of Plants,” by T. F. 
Thistleton Dyer, taking up and tracing the 
superstitions and fancies connected with 
plants in fairy-lore, in witchcraft and de- 
monology, in religion, in charms, in medi- 
cine, and other branches. The author is 
the eminent English botanist, and Super- 
intendent of the Botanical Gardens at Kew. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
NOW READY. 


THE HISTORY AND TEACHINGS OF 
THE EARLY CHURCH 


Asa basis for the Re-union of Christendom, 


Lectures delivered under the auspices of the Church 
Club ip Christ Church, N. Y. City, 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Lecture I. “ The Pentecostal Age.” 
By the Rt. Rev. A. Cleveland Coxe, D.D. 
* &° Syrian Christianity und the School of An- 
tioch.’’ By the Rev. Thomas Richey, D.D. 
“ IIL. * North atean ye and its Teachers.” 
e y. J. k. Garrison, D.D. 
° FV. “Tie Schoo! of ‘Alexandria. p 
m the Rev. John Egar, D.D. 
“ ¥V. “ The Church ot Kome in Her Relation 
Christian Unity.” B e Rt. 
George F. Seymzcur, S8.T.D., LL.D: 


E. & J. B. YOUNG & CO,, 
Cooper Union, Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


SEND to T. C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY 
244 and 29 Washington Gon, Boston, Mass., for the 
lowest rates in all papers 


An Answer to “Robert Elsmere.” 
A YOUNG MAN’S DIFFICUL- 


TILES WITH HIS BIBLE. 
By Rev. D. W. FAUNCE. 12mo, cloth extra, $1.00. 


TIBBALS BOOK COMPANY, 


26 Warren Street, New Vork. 


DR. HAY@OOD’S NEW BOOK 


“PLEAS FOR PROGRESS,’ discusses Ne- 
Ea Education and Negro Citizenship on all sides. 
eT of the Masses. The Church and the Neg- 
asses. The Social Evil, Prohibition and Kin- 
one Vroptes: Price, $1.W0, postage paid. Address 
*, HAYGOOD, Jr., Decatur, Ga. 


NEW BOOKS. 


DR. RAMEAU. 


By the author of “The Forgemaster” (Geroges Ohnet), 
TAppincott’s Authorized Edition. Translated by MRs. 


ASHEL Hoky. Illustrated. !2mo. Paper bina- 
ing, Wcents. Cloth binding, $1.W. 


A DEMORALIZING MARRIAGE. 


By EDGAR FAWCETT, author of “ Douglas Duane,” 
Gentleman of Leisure,” etc. uare i2mo. 
Paper, 0 cents. Extra cloth, $1.00 


THE COST OF A LIE. 


A New Novel. By Mrs. H. LOVETT CAMERON. gather 
of“ A Life's Mistake.” “This Wicked World, 
Paper, cents. Half cloth, 50 cents. 
prer Sale by all booksellers, or will be oom by the 
ublishers, post-paid, on receipt of the price 


J. B, LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
715 and 717 Market Street. Philadelphia, 


H. BATES. 88 Park Row 
NEWSPA PER A DVEUTINING | AGENT. 
Bought out S. M. Pettingili & Co., April, 1886. 
































New Volumes for 1889 of the Second 
Series of 6 Volumes. 


EXPOSITOR’S BIBLE. 


Edited by Rev. W. R. NiIcoLL, Editor of 
London Expositor. 

This series consists of EXPOSITORY 
LECTURES ON THE BIBLE by the fore- 
most Preachers and Theologians of the day. 
While having regard to the latest results of 
Scholarship, the volumes are essential] y 

popular and ADAPTED TO GENERA 
Ri ADERS quite as much as to the Clergy. 


6 VOLUMES PUBLISHED A YEAR, 
Large crown 8vo, about 500 pages each, 
strongly bound. PRICE TOSUBSCRIB- 
ERS, CASH IN ADVANCE, FOR 6 
- VOLS., $6. Separate Vols., $1.50 each. 

SECOND SERIES NOW READY. 

BOOK OF ISAIAH. Vol. I, Chapters 
1-39. By Rev. Gro. A. SMITH, Aberdeen. 

EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. By 
Rev. Prof. G. G. FINDLAY. Headingley 
College. 1 vol. 

THE PASTORAL EPISTLES. By Rev. 
A. PLUMMER, D.D., University College, 
Durham. 1 vol. 

NEARLY READY. 

EPISTLES OF ST. JOHN. By Right 
Rev. W. ALEXANDER, Lord Bishop. 

FIRST EPISTLES ~~ THE CORIN- 
THIANS. By Rev. M. Dons. 

BOOK OF REVELATION. By Rev. 
p beng Wo. MILLIGAN, University of Aber- 

mee SERIES. 6 VOLS. NOW READY. 

ST. MARK, Rev. G. A. CHADWICK, 
Dean of Armagh. 1 vol. 

COLOSSIANS AND PHILEMON. By 
Rev ALEX. MACLAREN, D.D. 1 vol. 


GENESIS. By Rev. M. Dops. 1 vol. 


1& IT SAMUEL. By Rev. Prof. W. G. 
BLAIKIE, D.D. 2 vols. 


EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. By 
Rev. Principal T. C. EDWARDS, 1 vol. 
* The series is planned so as to give the reader = 
the good of a scientific commentary without th 
genes technicality and detail that have made 
he commentator’s name a proverb for Pt ot 
in the world of literature. In eve the 
Bible the rich, fertile and perpetua 
portions are selected and continuously analyzed, 
illustrated and explained by inte hari who are 
scholarly and i aw interesting. is method 
there is wet waste. Space and Soran p ra spent 
on what is of value only for erudite research, 
= full justice is done to what bo ham yy ean 
as and practical utility. The task has been 
mpted by single commentators, but the unity 
of treatment thus secured is purchased at a heavy 
e~ man, even the greatest, has a limited 
=, he of thought and feeling. More or 
will repeat his ideas, and inevitably he must 
repeat himself. Uniformity, even of aenius, grows 
monotonous. The Bible is itself the offspring of 
many pens, and so must be its perfect exposition.” 
Complete Circulars sent on application. Single 
volumes sent, paid, on receipt of $1.5v. 


A.C. Armstrong & Son, 714 B’wav, N. Y. 


D, APPLETON & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
1. 


Mental Evolution in Man: 
ORIGIN OF HUMAN FACULTY. By 
GEORGE JOHN ROMANES, F. R.S., author 
of ‘‘ Mental Evolutionin Animals,”’ etc. 
One vol., 8vo, cloth. Price, $3.00. 


This work, which follows “Mental Evolution in 
Animals,” by the same author, considers the proba- 
ble mode of genesis of the human mind fram the mina 
of lower animals, and attempts to show that there is 
no distinction of kind between man and brute, It is 
likely to provoke no little discussion in the religious 
and literary as well as the scientific world. 

“ The vast array of facts,and the sober and solid 
method of argument employed by Mr. Romanes, will 
prove, we think, a great gift to knowledge.”—Satur- 
day Review. 





II. 


The Folk-lore of Plants. 


By T. F. THISELTON DYER, M.A. 12mo, 
cloth. Price, $1.50. 

“The Folk-lore of Plants ” traces the superstitions 
and fancies connected with piants in fairy-lore, in 
witchcraft and demonology, in religion, in charms, 
in medicine, in plant language, etc. The author is an 
eminent English botanist, and superintendent of the 
gardens at Kew. 

IIL. 


Arius the Libyan : 


A ROMANCE OF THE PRIMITIVE 
CHURCH. A newcheap edition. Ap- 
pletons’ Town and Country Library. 
12mo, paper cover. Price, 50 cents. 

“ Portrays the life and character of the primitive 


Christians with great force and vividness of imagina- 
tion.” —Harper’s Magazine. 


1, 3, & 5 BonpD STREET, NEw YORK. 





READY MONDAY, MARCH 11. 
JANUS. 


~ | EDWARD y--! STEVENSON. 
Author of “The White  — aa me mo cioth, 
1.00; paper covers, 50 ce’ 
dramatic and powerful F _ a with an art mo- 





us action e story. 
passion with honor, the infidelity 0 of 
the wife, the betrayal c of the friend, and the tragic 
climax, there is intense interest for ‘every class and 
condition of 1 eaders. 


LEAVES FROM A DRUMMER’S DIARY. 


By CH. Pranene. 

mo, cloth, ‘a nO; m3 covers, 50c. 

A neat and compa't ‘ork, of Sterling’ value to the 
Commercial Travellers. of the United States,to whom 
it is dedicated, and an indispen 

any Drummer, young or old, who would succeed on 
the road. The information it contairs is clear, prac- 
tical, and of obvious importance, touching as it does 





. e 
fell their funny experiences and indulge in acon- 
stant flowjof wit and humor. The book can be read 


A BLUE- GRASS reenegeneeen. 


Px OM JOHNSON.’ 
~~ cloth, $1.00; illustrated paper cove 
ric 


murder, A te 


eet € e all towers 
= iia nnd knightly foure ‘of the. ‘noble Thor- 


OUR PARIAHS AMONG THE TRAMPS. 


By UNCLE TIM, 
12mo, cloth, "31.00; ba ers, 50c. 

A volume of rare interest and information from 
the pen of a writer thoroughly conversant with that 
philosophy which bears upon the well-being of se- 
ciety and every-day life. Tt presenta its arguments 
in a most attractive furm and in the guise of a 


JUST ISSUED 
BY THE 
PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION AND 
SABBATH SCHOOL WORK. 
New. Edition of 
Process for Committing to Memory the 
Westminster Shorter Oatechism 
for use in Sabbath Schools and Families. 
By Rev. JAMES R. BOYD, D.D. 
ismo, Paper Cover. Price 10 cents. 
ALSO 
Reduction in Price 
of the larger work by the same author on 


The Westminster Shorter Catechism, 
From 60 to 50 cents. 
Address Orders to 
WARD & DRUMMOND, 
116 Nassau Street, New York, 
or any of the Depositories or Booksellers represent’ 
ing the Board. 





THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO. 202 Broadway, N.Y. 


Carmina Sanctorum. 


Best Hymns and tunes for Church hip. 
A. 8S. Barnes & Co., 111 William ‘St. : 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S YAGAsiye. One 
HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
HARPER'S BAZAR. ... . * 
a ty yt! YUUNG PEOPLE.‘ 
t@” HARPER'S CATALOGUE “wilt be sent by 
on receipt of ten cents 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 


cup pr me Catal ue of Boo 


TORS - 4, 85 fies, 




















experience. 
HIS FATAL SUCCESS. 


re ALCOIM BELL 
With Illustrated over by E. Hamilton Bell. i2mo, 
cloth, paper covers, 50 cen! 

A novel founded u Th the occult, put in an entirely 
original marner. sibilities suggested by this 
or ~y ——- elawene territying, and might well 
serv g to the many who in these days 
are Diindly row me int into the spectre-haunted gloom 
of Spiritualism and Theosophy. 


AN AMERICAN VENDETTA. 


v2. CRAW 
Late London Cortespondent of the New York Worid. 
lustrated fully by G ve. 
ome. —_. $1.10; 5 paper, 30 cen 

This | oe — ins a series of most __—_ pic- 
tures of a 4 of barbarism, few could imayine 
possible to. find” in this country of boasted freedo om 
and civilization. 


THE POSITIVE PHIL@BOPHY. 
By AUGUSTE COMTE. 
TRANSLATED BY HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
Large 8vo, cloth, 4 top. large new type, 


This isa Hes jean by a strikingly cle en A pind. 


and brought within reach of ail ‘orders of readers. 
The translation of this grand monument of human 
genius is in itself a masterpiece. 


ROUSSEAU’S CONFESSIONS. 


SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED AND WITH A POR- 
B ry JACQUES ROUSSEAU. 
OF THE AUTHOR. 

Large cane, walt top, 2 vols inone. Price, $1.50. 

Rousseau, the Man of Nature, who with his pen 
overthrew the French Monarchy, and smote the head 
off the sixteenth Louis, never wrote so bitterly, so 
pathetically, so divinely, and so meanlyas in The 

‘onfession 


ROCHEFOUCAULD’S MORAL MAXIMS. 


WITH eg PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR. 
e, 12mo. gilttop. Price, $!.0. 
“HH. ypocrisy the homage which vice renders te 
vireuee ” is a phrase which would alone have entitled 
Rochefoucau!d to fame, 


BELFORD, CLARKE & CO0O.,, 
PUBLISHERS, 
New York, Chicago and San Fraucixco. 
Invaluable to those intending to visit the Paris 
Exposition and desirous of acquiring in the 
shortest posstble time, a practical knowledge of 
¢ Uoquial French. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


GASTINEAU’S 
CONVERSATION METHOD 


FOR 
SPEAKING, READING AND 
WRITING FRENCH. 
By EDMOND GASTINEAU, A.M., Graduate of 
the Université, Paris, and Principal of 
the Conversation School, New York. 


The method js, so far as possible, that 
which « person follows in a foreign land 
when surrounded by those who speak only 
the French. Complete sentences and perfect 
idiomatic forms are supplied from the first, 
coupled with their translation and pronun- 
ciation so that they be immediately memo- 
rized and turned to conversational account. 

From the N. Y. JOURNAL OF COMMERCE. 

* * * The examples given by M. Gastineau cover 
all subjects within the probable needs of Americans. 
Equipped with this volume, and thoroughly familiar 
with its contents, anybody will be able to get along 
in a French-speaking country. * * * Thecorrect 
pronunciation of every syllable is set forth 
so clearly that none can mistake it, 


Price, $2.30. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO., 


753 and 755 Broadway, New York, 
149 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill, 











MUSIC FOR EASTER. 


WILLIAM A. POND & COMPANY, 
25 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORE. 













3 OCTAVO FORM 
Lift Up Your Heads, 0 Ye Gates. Anthem. (C) Solos and Quar. or Cho.......... Wagner-Holden 15 
Christ The Lord is Risen. Anthem. (G) Solos and Quar. or Cho................cccccceeseeeceeees wand 3u 
THANKS BE TOGOD. (B Fiat) Solo and seer. OF Geib ocenctuveseniecessceses 20 
EARLY AT THE PEEP OF DAY. {@) bine etnesebnees 15 
NOW ON THE FIRST DAY so o ana Guar. nbiteidindned 1) 
CHRIST BEING RAISED FR! THe DEAD. (oy Quer. or Cas if 
CHRIST OUK PASSOVER. uy 0, Trio, ho. 35 
CHRIST THE LORDIs RISEN. ( " Solos and Quar. or r Cho.. 25 
THE MAGDALENE. (C) Solo ( SUT ca. neh nepen score ps} 
CHRIST OUR PAS ° ) Solos and Guar. % 
CHRIST OUR PASSOVER. (B Fiat) ‘Oh aieoens, d 2% 
ANGELA KOLL THE ROCK AWA (D) Soleand n % 
THE SAVIOUR HATH RISEN. ei a 3 A. Solos and 2% 
HE IS RISEN. (C) Solo and Quer. arr. fro ese 15 
CHRIST OUR PASSOVER. (C) Solos and . or Cho 3 











EWSPAPER ADVESTISING. 
ages, 30 Cents. 
G. P, ROWELL & CO., 10 Spruce Street, N. Y. 


ANDREWS M'F’G COMPANY, 


Bank, Opera, Church and 
School Furniture, REMOVED to 


76 FIFTH AVENUE, near 14th St., 
New York City. 


THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 


Catalogue of New and Old Books free. Send for it 
MCHALE, ROHDE & Oo.. 7 and 9 Courtlandt St.. N.Y 


MUSIC. 




















In the four teary gy the Mate ts interspersed 


through and in connection w Besponsive Read- 
ings instead of being print My Ai ote afte 


v— 
we J. -m . Murray. 





(Title 
A “ 
cASTER Mommie Seat 


THE SEN | CHRIST.»::. E. HALL. 


So ver > haat by seg not prepaid, 
In the six Stollewine the Carols are printed after the 
Readings instead of being interspersed through them. 
proper references being given ~ snow id ~ 4 a 


used to best advantage w 

EASTER SELECTIONS oz 
WITH ay, SH, gece, 

PATRICK, 2, Dat ND a 
STEN GEMS, "iis Shp ttew sheet" 
WITH Notes by ROOT, MUR 
Bei Bey ete shots er note rhe. 
THE gb BF no ROE 


THE sTUnt of the RESURRECTION Ft 
Hie SUN CHURCH CO. clcinaato. 


EDUCATION. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
7 EAST 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


A COLLEGE FOR W 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Ln oo Offers 
raduate and undergra’ raduate courses in ‘Nanskrit, 
reek, Latin pe gg English Anglo-Saxon, 
French, Old ncb, an, Spanish, German, in- 
cluding Gothic ond id ish German, History, eM 














losoph mnasium with Dr. Sargent’ Ss rR 
com Piete. SFallowshi (value ne oe) in Grom. Eng- 
lish 'P \lathematics, Hetsey B 

gram, address as above. 


Oberlin College. 


Faculty of Fifty-four Beetesnens and Instructors 
1 $76 students last yea 
I, DEPARTMENT OF THEOLOGY .—Cias- 
ish Courses. 


1 
HOE AT MENT OF PHILOSOPHY 
AND ARTS,--Classical, Philosopbical and 





rary, Courses. 
Ill, DEPA Sane s OF PREPARATORY 
i ity! ‘utah ON, Classical, Philosophical and 
sh 


IV. CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
V. ART DEPARTMENT. 

Full Courses with increased Electives, Falacge 
Livre chat and Laboratories; and Five 

one Bu 

Tyan 8 - sacifentale, 10 W Pet term of 3 months. 
Table B Room to $48 per term 
Terms com A ht Somedeuber I7tn, 1889; Jan. 
Tth and april 8t! ae. For full particuiars, send for 

Announcement’: 


G. W. SH ORTLEFP. Secretary, Oberlin, Ohio. 


PORTRAITS. 


Z NEW 


STUDIO, 
Cor. 18th St. & B’way. 


IMPERIALS $6 Per Doz 
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Financial. 
THE PRESIDENT AND THE TARIFF. 





WE transfer to our columns as follows, 
what President Harrison, in his Inaugural 


address, so wisely and well said in regard 
to the tariff and the surplus question: 


““While a Treasury surplus is not the 
greatest evilit isaserious evil. Our revenue 
should be ample to meet the ordinary an- 
nual demands upon our Treasury, with a 
sufficient margin for those extraordinar 
but scarcely less imperative demands whic 
arise now and then. Expenditure should 
always be made with economy, and only 
upon public necessity. Wastefulness, profli- 
gacy or favoritism in public expenditures 
is criminal. But there is nothing in the 
condition of our country or of our people 
to suggest that anything presently neces- 
sary to the public prosperity, security or 
honor should be unduly postponed. It will 
be the duty of Congress wisely to forecast 
and estimate these extraordinary demands, 
and having added them to our ordinary ex- 
penditures to so adjust our revenue laws 
that no considerable annual surplus will 
remain. We will fortunately be able to 
apply to the redemption of the public debt 
any small and unforeseen excess of revenue. 
This is better than to reduce our income be- 
low our necessary expenditures, with the 
resulting choice between another change of 
our revenue laws and an increase of the 

public debt. It is quite possible, I amsure, 
to effect the necessary reduction in our 
revenues without breaking down our pro- 
tective tariff or seriously injuring any 
domestic industry. 

“The construction of a sufficient number 
of modern war ships and their necessary 
armament should progress as rapidly as is 
consistent with care and perfection in plans 
and workmanship. The spirit, courage and 
skill of our naval officers and seamen have 
many times in our history given to weak 
ships and inefficient guns a rating greatly 
beyond that of the naval list. That they 
will again do so upon occasion I do not 
doubt; but they ought not by premedita- 
tion or neglect to be left to the risks and 

exigencies of an unequal combat. 

‘ We should encourage the establishment 
of American steamship lines. The exchanges 
of commerce demand stated, reliable and 
rapid means of communication, and until 
these are provided the development of our 
trade with the states lying south of us is 
impossible. 

**Our pension law should give more ade- 
quate and discriminating relief to the 
Union soldiers and sailors and to their 
widows and orphans. Such occasions as 
this should remind us that we owe every- 
thing to their valor and sacrifice.”’ 

There is nodifficulty, in the light of this 
clear and lucid statement, in understand- 
ing President Harrison’s position. He is 
a Protectionist and plants himself square- 
ly on this principle. His theory is that 
whatever alterations are made in our 
tariff laws, with a view to the reduction 
of unnecessary revenue. should be so 
made as not to putin peril our own domes- 
tic industries. This is the doctrine of the 
Republican Party, end at the last election 
was approved by the American people. 

Nothing was done by the last Congress 
in the way of revising our tariff system, 
so as to adjust it more perfectly to the 
existing state and wants of the country. 
And whether Congress shall be convened 
in an extra session or not, one of its 
urgent duties will be to embody in legis- 
lation the substance of what President 
Harrison said about the tariff in his 
Inaugural message. Republicans have 
the majority in both Houses of the next 
Congress, and upon them will devolve 
the responsibility of wise legislation on 
the subject. We have the strongest con- 
fidence that such legislation will be sup- 
plied by the next Congress, either at an 
extra session or at the next regular meet- 
ing of Congress. The question is in the 
hands of those who believe in the wis- 
dom of protection, and to them the peo- 
ple will look for such legislation as will 
yield an adequate revenue for all neces- 
sary disbursements, without an excessive 
surplus in the Treasury drawn from the 
people and not demanded by any public 
want. 
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NATIONAL BANKS OF NEW YORE 
CITY. 





Our readers will be interested in the 
statements of the National banks doing 
business in this city, published in this 
number of THE INDEPENDENT. The rise 
in the price of stocks of New York City 
Banks has been greater during the past 
year than ever before known in the same 
length of time. This is owing to a variety 
of causes, the principal one being, we be- 
lieve, the confidence felt in their manage- 
ment by investors. 

AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 


i sspehuenne cence’ twee $29,112.799 
Gaettes C000... ccc cvcvcccvrcseses 5,000,000 
Ee 1,400,000 
Undivided profits................ 260,955 
CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK. 
CE RR res Fe $32,769,108 
rrr er ee 300,000 
ees ee 5,000,000 
Undivided profite.......ccccoccces 842,505 


CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, 


NN EE Oe Ee $9,522,676 
COE OBOE, cise cach kacndenacesd 1,000,000 
SR a eee i aie 200,000 
Undivided profits... .........06. 77,040 





ake oll MANUFACURERS’ NATIONAL BANK 


MUN, ch ce colsucscheescse sett $5.128.382 
Capital | stock hue enter ae aeeenenes 600.000 
EERE TTT Py ee 400.000 
Undivided profite................. 114,930 


RE 25 fds eh aed $2.423,847 
OO eG ae 300,000 
a ere poe 60,000 
Undivided profits................ 64, 647 
TRADESMEN’S NATIONAL BANK. 
I oath ous caught adice wr baceria $4,400,324 
CGN GOOD ores ccsiivncciceciccvec ,000,000 
0 ee 200,000 
Undivided profits................ 21,957 
UNITED STATES NATIONAL BANK. 
SS LEO A REE BEI TT 882,633 
ON patidd ornadinesiceais 500,000 
Ee eee 500,000 
Undivided profits................ 18,860 
THIRD NATIONAL BANK. 
ih AS Shes a link eels $10,783,382 
OO Pe 1.000.000 
NE, duck Sethe edn calsdiaswioens 185,000 
Undivided profits................ 67,147 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


STOCKS. 

THE stock market has been weak and 
lower. Disappointment has followed thé 
non-realization of recent hopes, and this 
afforded the bears an opportunity for 
which they have long been waiting. Sev- 
eral circumstancesalso contributed to de- 
press the market. The public refuse to 
buy stocks either as investments or for 
speculative purposes. Public confidence 
is slow in recovery, and docs not seem 
likely to return until some time after the 
change for the better actually sets in. 
Europe also shows no disposition to take 
our stocks, Tne Western railroad situa- 
tion continues viry unsatisfactory; and, 
while earnings, net and gross, are show- 
ing up favorably with a year ago, still the 
arbitrary action of some State Railroad 
Commissions in fixing rates at an un- 
profitable figure seriously affects the val- 
ues of those properties. St. Paul and 
some of the other lines are about to re- 
duce wages and otherwise curtail ex- 
penses; so that should this movement be- 
come general its effect will not only be 
injurious upon the business interests of 
the state, but reflect in a striking manner 
the folly and consequences of excessive 
legal interference between carriers and 
shippers. 

The rumored collapse of the copper syn- 
dicate tended to depress the stock mar- 
ket. That event, however, seems to have 
been prevented by the extraordinary 
measures taken to avert it by the French 
Government advancing, it is said, 
£4,000,000 to the syndicate binkers in 
order to avoid a crash. Other points of 
information leaked out, showing that the 
attempt to corner the world’s copper 
production was practically a failure; and 
that it is only a question of time when 
the combination will go into liquidation. 
Wheat has been unsettled, particularly in 
Chicago where a 4c. break took place on 
Saturday. The coal trade is quiet, and 
concessions in prices are freely reported 
among individual operators. The large 
companies have been endeavoring to 
maintain prices; but in view of the in- 
creasing supplies and lessened demand 
usual at this season a lower range of 
prices is anticipated. This condition of 
the trade prompted a general bear at- 
tack upon the coal shares, in which Read- 
ing was the chief sufferer. Manhattan 
fluctuated widely and declined under the 
announcement of a scripinstead of acash 
dividend. Missouri Pacific declared a 
quarterly dividend of one per cent., but 
this had no beneficial effect, surprise 
being freely expressed that with a de- 
ficit of over $1,250,000 in 1888 another 
dividend should have been declared. A 
good deal of interest is shown as to what 
the extraordinary expenses were; tho 
the Board of Managers are understood to 
expect that with a reduction of expenses 
and increased earnings they will be able 
to make good this deficit in 1889. Pros- 
pects of more active money and the pos- 
sibility of manipulation of the money 
market until after the April settlements, 
also acted unfavorably. Foreign ex- 
change was dull but steady, rates re- 
maining Close to the gold exporting point. 
Bonds are less active, but firm in contrast 
with stocks, 


THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK, 


With the middle of March preparations 
for the spring trade are wal advanced. 
The conditions seem favorable for a 
fairly active and reasonably prosperous 
season. Competition, however, is yet too 
keen to allow of any but moderate profits; 
capital being so abundant as to quickly 
find employment in any remunerative 
branches, For dry goods there is a wide 
and steady demand, tho prices have been 
somewhat unsettled. Groceries are going 
into active distribution, and prices of the 
more staple articles are more satisfactory 
to producers than a year ago, mainly 
because of the various trusts and com- 
bines which have been formed since then. 
Clearing-house returns and railroad earn- 
ings suggest a free movement of mer- 
chandise; tho these figures are somew hat 
affected by increased speculation and 
higher traffic rates. The new Adminis- 
tration has assumed the reins of govern- 
ment, and the public are now assured of 





an ample rest from political agitation for 
a prolonged period. Mr. Harrison’s Cab- 
inet is well received by business men of 
both parties, and its personnel is ample 
assurance that business interests will be 
carefully guarded whatever changes of 
policy may by inaugurated. 
THE MONEY MARKET. 
Money has shown an advancing ten- 

dency, call loans having ruled trom 2 to 
3 per cent., and time loans 3 per cent. for 
sixty to ninety days on the best collat- 
eral. Commercial paper is in better sup- 
ply and less demand. Call loans, how- 
ever, were irregular, one loan for a mil- 
lion. dollars having been made at 5 per 
cent., while in some cases as high as 6 per 
cent. was paid. Until after the April set- 

tlements, call — is expected to rule 

active, and rates will be more or less open 

to manipulation, Currency is beginning 

to move westward in consequence of a 

freer movement in this direction of corn 

and other produce. The sub-Treasury 

operations, also, resulted in a loss to the 

banks; so that the surplus reserve which 

declined $3,722,250 last week now stands 

at $8,545,860 against $11,487,300 this time 

last year. Considering that the banks 

have over 45,000,000 more loans outstand- 

ing than a year ago, they are surprisingly 
strong in reserves. 

The following is a comparison of the 

averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 








March 9. March 2. Differences. 

Loans ———- $417,070.300 $413,001,200 Inc.. $4,069,100 
BRoccceéccese $2,974, 100 86,266,500 Dec 3,290, 

Tegal tenders.. 35,264.900 35,527,800 Dec. 900 

posits........ 438,770,800 458,095,000 Ine 675,t00 

Circulation.. 4,354,100 4,523,900 Inc 80,200 





The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 
CR ciccsindes $82,976,100 $36,266,500 Dec..$3,290,400 
Legal tenders.. 35,264,900 %5,527,800 Dec.. 262,90 


Total reserve. .$118,241,000 $121,794,300 Dec.. $3,553,300 
Reserve requ’d 
against depos- as 
Eb coacaseencece 10°,692,700 109,523,750 Inc. 168,950 
Exc’ss of res’ve 
above legal re- 
ulrements.. 8,548,300 a.30 559 Dec. 3,722,250 
oxcess of reserve March 10th, 1883............ 11,487,300 


Commercial paper is quoted a follows. 





Four 

DOUBLE-NAMED— pom months 
PEPREGEREB. ccccccccccccsccocesosccse 4 @ 4 @ 
BORG ncccccccocccsscccsccesccsssceese 434@5 V4@5 
Sele BAMED— “as pene 
bccregeaseoencescoccoreseseess os 5366 Hit 

Not so well known.............+0++ 6 @7 6 @7 


GOVERNMENT BONDS. 
United States bonds were quiet and 
firm. The closing quotations show the 
following changes: 


Bid. Asked. 

13s. 1891, Registered................05- 14 1844 
oo. 1891. Coupon.... .. ... weneenaeen 10734 08% 
aa 18s 129 
iy Bas CHE. no -ccnccccccccscesess. os 1 129% 

MCY 66. 1BUB....ccccccccccce. coves pe 

Currency 66, 1896...... . seded: cosnd +) a 
Gesweney Gi: WT cccccccce ccccceseces 16 . 
Ourrency Gs. 160B....... seccccccccccce 
Gurremey Gs, IS. .. ....ccccs-cecdeccee 131% 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 
The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows: 












































Ria. Aske, Bid. Asked 
america..........185 papemee... ee seees 10) 1%5 
American Ex... 7 150 echanics’......18)  — 
Asbury Park....— 106 ercantile . . i = 
Bowery Nat...... - erchants’ ..... — hd 
Butch’ iieor "s. 4 _ erchants’ Ex. .110 -_ 
Broad way.. 320 |Market& fulton.I85 = — 
Chase....... - . - 
Commerce. 1370 = 
Corn Exchange..225 240 

4200 — 

é 12146! 250 

500 | 165 
180 500 
viese Nat’l...... “00 - 
Fourth Nat’l.....45 — 136 
Vifth Ave....... 1 - _— 
Fourteenth St....155 — 
German Amer’n. — 119 = 
ad 155 
— |Seventh Nav’i.. 125 

Hanover.......... 20 — IState of N’ 7s rk — — inks 
Hudson River... — 150 [St. Nichoias......-- 130 
trving: & Trad’s.512 — Tradesmen’s. . on = us 
rv = 5 
Leather Man’t...2% — 57h - 
Lincoln Nat’l...1% — Unit’ ‘aStaicaiiat.: Hid 8 

Madison Square.100 105 | WestSide Ban 

Western Nat’ 1 ny 96 








UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
For INVESTORS. 
Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


BANKERS, 
2% NASSAU STREET, New YORK. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 


NEW YORK. 
MEMBERS OF NEW YORK POU ADELE AIA AND 
BALTIMORE STOCK EXCH 
Execute orders for all Scammamemaniities 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain and Ireland, the Continent, Austra- 
lia and West indies. 


Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Transfers of Meney; 


BETWEEN TH OUNTRY, EUROPE BD BRIT- 
ISH ANISH WEST IND. 





BROWN, SHIPLEY & ©”,, London and Liverpool 
punted States Government Financial Agents, for 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK city, 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT aT 
SIGHT. 

Pres. Tepes Savingsand R.E. Investment Association 
mber Cotton Exchange and Board of Trade. 
E. L. DE » Houston, Texas, 





Real Estate ana Financial Agent 
Investments made, money loaned. Correspondence 
Solicited. Texas and Eastern References. 


RVISz 





NKLIN 





KANSAS CITY, 
PaInp-UP Eaee AND ae Si. 40,000.00. 
Offers Ten- Year epenterds and Five-Year Guar- 
6 Per Cent 
, President. 
ROLAND R. Commaan at. 
Eastern Office, 238 Broadway. New York. 


TRAVELLERS 


WHO HAVE OCCASION TO VISIT EUROPE 
during the summer, should purchase a book of 
Cheque Bank Cheques, which can be cashed on pres- 
entation, at upwards of 2,000 Banking Houses, 
withoutcharge. Apply for particulars, 


AGENCY CHEQUE BANK, 


2 Wall Street, New York. 








There is not very much to 
know about western mort- 
gages ; and the little is easy to 
learn. 

A pamphlet published by 
the Kansas City Investment 
Company, makes it so clear 
that one who reads perhaps 
knows quite as much of the busi-" 
ness as the average man who 
goes a: thousand miles to see 
for himself. 

Read first and then go; which 
is better yet. 

The pamphlet is sent free to 
all who ask for it. 


Tue Kansas City Investment Company, 
ansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


9 YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a good reason je 3 buying the 
Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Louns of the 
AMERICAN INVESTMENT CoO. 


Assets, $2,000,000.00. Highest rate of interest con 
sistent with choicest security. Ask for information. 
H. E. SimMONS, V. Pres’t. E. 8S. ORMSBY, Pres 


1560 NASSAU ST.. NEW YORK CITY 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


Duluth npew where Kansas City, St. Paul, 
= 3 olis and Omaha were eig t years ago, 








Cc. E. LOVETT & CO,, Duluth, Minn, 
P.S.—Acre and business property a specialty 


6 PER CENT. AND 7 PER CENT. 


Western County, Municipal, and New 
England Water Bonds, 
Conservative Investment Securities. 
HAYES & COMPANY, 

Washington Building, New York. 


DENVER-COLORADO 


Net on improved inside property from one 
% to tive years. 








Information and references 
freely given by 


dD. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 


FARM LOANS. 


SECURED BY FIRST MORTGAGES, 


6%, 7% and 8% 


INTEREST TO INVESTOR 
Safe as Government Bonds. Interest bayabe Semi, 
Annually, at office or bank of mortgages. 
experience, and never lost a dollar for any customer, 
Best of references given. Write for “Our Loan Boo! 
LEBOLD, FISHER & CO., 
Bankers and Loan Agents; Abilene, Kan. 


THEO. S. CASE, 
REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT, 
Now England Building, Kausas City,Mo. 


Money jesned at 6 to ore cent. interest, semi-an- 
ually without cost or to owner. Investments 

le in real estate and — Send for pamphlet, 
* Information to taveste 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 
214 and 216 Broadway. 
Entrance through the Bank. 


INST LIEN IMPROVED FA mS BY MORT- 
926 5 AGH BANK A NDINVESTMENT CO--Fargo. 



















































March 14, 1889.] 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


(341) 21 








MISSOURI TRUST CO. 
CASH CAPITAL. $200,000. 

. d . 

g Ber Gent: Cau y'eey' tear Pieos homens 


and o 2 in Fir contracts wilt "ma “make investments for 
n ry e 
clients 1GH?T PER C 


TENT. 
All loans ae = CORN GROWING lands of the West. 
Twelve years’ experience and 000.000 invested 
without loss to anybody. For particulars, address, 
the company at SapaLi, io. 
0. A. CRANDALL, Prest. G. L. FAULHABER, Treas. 
A LAND RICH inagricuitural products and 
ouch resources as timber, coal and iron is a safe 
ace to loan or invest money. Such is WESTERN 
WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


Th Fuge Sond La 8 lesa 


(Incerporated) Guarantees 6 to 8 Per Cent, on 
first mortgage loans. It invests money —, and 
profitably. Local reference and depository, fg 

NATIONAL BANK OF PORT TOWNSEND. WASH. TER, 


D. G. PEABODY & CO., 


Bankers and Brokers. 


City and a Gouncr? J Prqvercy Bought, 


nge 
Citys Doaaty ra School Bond 
ht and © 
Money Invested:= 8 and 10" per ¢ cent, Loans 
ated Promp 
References: All the City Banks. 


925 Seventeenth St., DENVER.COLO. 
NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST 00, 


HASTINGS, NEBRASKA, 
Capital $500,000. Surplus, $125,000 


First Mortg: “4 Real Estate Loans made and paren 
teed. Long Time Debentures issued by the 

ny, secured by First Mortgages held by trustees. In- 
terest beyenle atthe Chemical National Bank, “New 
York. No better securities offered investors. Best of 
Eastern and Western references furnished if desired. 

oe T Write for particulars. 
L. CLARKS, “President. E. C, WEBSTER, Treas. 

ny M. MCELHINNEY, V Pres. C. P.WEBSTER, Cashier. 


E.S. NORTON, 
Real Estate and Financial Agent, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


References in St. Paul and the East. 
Investments made, money loaned. 








State, 














10% SYNDICATE INVESTMENTS 10% 


With assured large profits. 


8% REAL ESTATE BONDS 87 


With guaranteed interest and profits. 


8% FIRST MORTGAGES 8% 


City Property, Principal and Interest guaranteed: 
secured as are no other mortgages in the market. 


Send for Company Record and Circulars. 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT CO,, 
WILLIAM H, PARMENTER, 
General Agent, 50 State St., Boston, Mass, 


Kansas Loan & Trust Co. 


OPEKA, KANSAS, 


Paid-up Capital, $600,000. 
7% FIRST MORTGAGES 6% 


The Old Reliable, 
Every loan made is carefully inspected by an expe- 
rienced Examiner sent from the office of the Company 
who Is paid a salary and not a commission. His report, 
with all the papers connec‘ed with the loan, are care- 
fully reviewed by an officer of the Company before 
loan is ap pro roved. Seventeen years’ experience: over 
Te pag ol negotiated (without loss) for Cottease, 
nks, Insurance Co.’s. Trustees and vid- 








uals. Tew York office, 96 Broadway. Boston omen 46 


Congress Street. Philadelphia office, Keystone Bank 
T. B. SWEET Pres. Geo. M. NOBLE Vice-Pree, 


SAFE AND PROFITABLE 









CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 
7 GUARANTEED LOANS. 
6 6 Ofp GOLD DEBENTURES. 
SAVINGS CERTIFICATES. 
8 and prin cipal ps payable in New York, Thirty- 
years’ experience. nvestor ever lost a dollar, or 
Waited a day for his dues 


Savings Certificates for sums of $5 and upward con 
ae at mr Agee 

Our Securities ore largely held by Trustees, Guardt- 

ans, Colleges, —— ngs Banks and Investors throughout 
all the Eastern 8 


ates 
dete references, t 2etimonials and full information ap- 


Western Farm Mortgage Trust Co., 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 


‘I State St. ALBANY, N.Y. 40 Wali St., New Y Crry 
Hes ath Sk PHILADELPHIA. 35 Congress Street. BOSTON 


UNION INVESTMENT CO., 


CAPITAL PAID UP $1,000,000. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


(INCORPORATED.) 
Offers 6 Per Cent. Debenture Bonds—its own ge. 









Every loan is nspected b 
agent of the ator who is also a stockholder. iso, 
ase and pole « Bonds, Stocks, 





RARE 


INVESTMENT. 


Subscribe now for stock of Hartford Western Land 

. Bertenced management. Cas-<are already 
ends will average near wen r 

cent. Write for particulars. ™ . _ 


HARTFORD INVESTMENT CO 


_280 Main St. Hartford Conn. 





7% MORTGAGES. 


We own and offer igh de mortgages, perfect, 
secured and absoluten okte. " : 
Send for list giving full description. 


STEDMAN & KELLOGO, 
8 Congress Street, Boston Mass. 


‘knowledge 





MoIntosh & Mygatt, 
BANKERS. | 
DENVER, OKADO, 


oa Genera: Banking Business, 
nterest paid on Time Deposits. 

In our Investment Department we have First 
Mort, ngage Loans that are absolutely safe and pay 
EIG PER CENT, atorest Semi-Annu- 
ally, Al) real estate taken 8 personaliy 

by nvestment ve- 

curities for non-residents a special: lulty. Particular at- 
funds. We 

collect interest and principal, can remit to our custo- 
more aew York k exchange. without charge. Cor- 


Tesponden ce invii 
refe “4 CH Asis NATIONAL BANK, New York. 
or FIRST NATIONAL BANK. Denver. Gol. 


DENVER aaa 
INVESTMENTS 
Land in Denver is cheaper than in any city of ite 
size and importance in America. We have purchased 
here for Eastern clients7 yea 
Many have made 100 per cent. in 1 to 3 yea 
safe conservative ins recommen ed. 
for Map, Circulars and References. 


H. B. CHAMBERLIN & BROS., 
Box 1934 DENVER. COL. 


THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN, OONN. 
Capital Paid | gese, 000. 

Offers 6 Av} cent N’ r0 RES and 
UUAHARTERD MORTOAGE NOTES 
UNLtON TRUST OPA NY. of New York, and SE- 

ome COMPANY, of Hartford, Trustees for De 


Chartered 1872 and HAS ALWAYS BEEN under the su- 
pervision of CONNECTICUT BANK COMMISSION ERS. 
pene amount of bonds which this Company can issue 
or guarantee is LIMITED BY LAW 
Insurance Companies, Banks, other Corporations, and 
Trustees have invested largely in these securities. 


Robert N. Jackson, President, Middletown, Conn, 
Graves & Vinton Co. Western Managers,St.Paul,Minn. 


BRANCH UFFICES: 54 Seuttabie be Bollding Boston. 
512 Walnut St., Philadelphia. FR HNSON, 
New Vork Agert. With Gilder & Wace 31-33 Broad St. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago, 
ES SP RR ee 1857. 


REAL ESTATE 3200SH7 and SOLD 
PROPERTY RENTED 31°74 


remittances made promptly. 
TAXES 33 oA assessments looked after and 














LOANS smiicengnir stom tram 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK, 

at New York, in the State of New York, at the close 
of business on the 26th day of February, 1889. 





RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts............ ..ssseeee0s - 176, 244 97 
ey a vee 2,208 67 
a 8. bonds to secure circulation. 000 
8. bonds to secure deposits.............. 400,000 00 
Stocks. securities, judgments, claims, etc. 569047 63 
Due from other national banks............ 2,227,801 68 


Due from state and private banks and 
Mi iceetevhescscess. gece snakenconanspes 835,677 19 





























DAREN GMORED, 0000 -cccecececseece 300,000 U0 
Other real estate and mortgages. LOU UU 
Current expenses and taxes paid.. 54,781 91 
Premium on bonds for circulation.. 40,000 60 
Checks and other cash items. 251,651 36 
Exchanges for Clearing-house 4,867,778 53 
Bills of other banks 54,061 60 
SEED .ncdedcense ccce 1,779,429 25 
Legal-tender Dl iteksaceseedeesennse anes *586,537 00 
United states certificates 
legal-tender notes........... 640,000 00 
Due from U.S. Treasurer (other than 5 
per cent. redemption fund).............. 18,000 C0 
Weis cencccnctcns tnccsccenenscsanccsecscese $29,112 799 19 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in $5,000,000 60 
> eer 1.400.000 00 
Undivided profits........... 260,954 $8 
...,, . = eeeprsressester 15.175,00 
Individual deposits subject to check...... 12,626,134 47 
Demand certificates of deposit............ 76,121 43 
COREE CROCS... cccccccsccsccccece 1,250,783 78 
United States deposits...... 440,000 00 
Due to other national ER 5,009,865 15 
3,055,814 38 











Total $29,112,799 19 
gt OF NEW YORK, CITY AND COUNTY OF NEW 
oR 
LEDWA ‘ARD BURNS, Cashier of the American Ex- 


back of the report have been carefully filled out, and 
fully and correctly represent the true state of the 
several matters therein contained. 

WARD BURNS, Cashier. 


March, 1889. Ws. Iv 
Notary Public, New York Co. 


JtAz XWELL 
K. SHELDON 
BU NONT NOLARKE. 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

THIRD NATIONAL BANK, of the City of New 
York, at New York, in the State of § ew York, at the 
close of business, FeeoU ‘26th. 1889: 


i ) 
“4 Directors. 








URCES. P 
Loans and discounts..........-++eeeseeeeees $6,951,779 65 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured....... 2,075 43 
United States bonds to secure ~ = 5U,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds and mortygages..... 211,658 23 
Due from other national banks........ ° 661,509 27 
Due from state banks and bankers... .. 127,050 44 
Real estate and morigages.........-....++ 19,343 44 
Current expenses and taxes paid. 14,258 60 
MIUMS PAId........ccceccccsccerererccese 14,968 75 
Checks and other cash items.. $293 72 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. 781,730 31 
— s — banks...........- Sh) 
‘ractional paper currency: ° 
Cy and cents.... «....+- _, 194 
Dikvediaubighaine Ghadénhe sisetes 1,597,715 50 
Logal-tender MOOS. 000 0000 vee 344,000 : 
———— 2, 728,488 53 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5 : 
per cent. of circulation)............+++++ 2,250 00 

















oa ital stock paid in $1,000,000 00 
Surplus fu nd. 185,000 00 
Un ivided profits......... 146 95 
National bee eatae outs 44,140 00 
my deposits subject f a 
to check $1,952 719 07 
penal c 
POBEE. .ccrcccrcccce cocccccers 58,116 67 
certified Checks. .....- 2.00 474,881 41 
Cashier’s checks outstand- 
DDS cnveccacncdissosdssececceses 73,990 56 
———__ 2, 559,647 71 
Due to other national banks 5,656,628 37 
Due to state banks and bank- 
GBnccccusccsesencecesscescocs 1,270,819 29 
————— 6, 927, 447 66 
ee 810. 783.552 32 
STATE OF New YorK, County OF | RK, 88.: 
. HUTC ag Cashier of the above- 


Subscribed and oak z before me this 2d day of 
March, 1889 EUGENE DELMAR, 
Gunetinaiines Notary Public, New York County. 
“HENRY BUCKHOUT, 


Be A. V; ° { Directors. 
OHN W, STIRLING. 


Established 1881. 


and Forks Daketa. 
Paid-up Capital, $100,0 ( oe. 


Guargneges 7 Per Cent. horten 


We refer 2 te perunieston to. many 
Banks, Insurance Com 
have invested with this 
seven 


«st examination of our 
our RECORD 
ences. 


Ten ar 6 1-2 Per Cent, Debentares. 


Iacorporated 1884, 
weemer-* INVESTMENT CoO., 


urplus. $12,000. 


ngs 


ies and Capitalists, that 
s Company during the past 


years. 

We can satisfy the most conservative of the safety 
and desirability of our securities and court the strict- 
FIELD, our METHODS 
Send for circular, forms and refer- 


S and 





H. W. HALL, 


To Investors in 6% Bonds. 


Send your address for valuable information. 


91 Equitable Building, Boston, Mass. 





BANK M 
they area solid investment. 


12% LEGAL RATE- bak. if you wish that rate 

Guaranteed, send tor gentlieman’s tames 
residing near you who have made investments with 
INOT, DAKOTA, they will inform you that 





CONTINENTAL NATIONAL 


ness 26th February, 1888: 

RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts. 
J. S$. bonds to secure circulation.... 


Exchanges for Clearing-house 
Bills of other banks....... 
Fractional paper cw 





LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 


Individual rem ita subject to check..... 

Demand certine ates of deposit .......... 
Acce ted CROCE. 2.00 cccccccccccces 
Cashier’s checks onereomns.- 
Due to other national banks... .... 
Due to ptate banks and Sanbers.. 


I, ALF RED 


FRED H. TIMPS 
March. 1%9. 


Correct— Atte 
NK NRY M. TABER, 
BENJAMIN PERKINS 
EDMUND D. RANDO 





Specie 

Legal-tender 

U. .. certificates of deposit for legal ten- 
Redemption fund with U.’S. Treasurer (3 


per cent. of circulation)...............++6+ 








EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
BANK, at New 
York, in the State of New York, at the close of busi- 







140 00 
1,113,254 46 
143,857 00 


530,000 00 
2,250 00 


$9,522,676 24 


1,000,000 01 
#00 00 


097 St 
1,499,372 74 
85,145 00 
5.862.044 71 
960,567 90 


#2, 722.876 24 


H. TIPSON, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, ‘ons solemnly swear that the oat state- 
ment is true, to beat x of my knowledge and 


belief. 


N, Cashier. 


DOLPH, 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 4 — aay, ‘of 
EpwIin F. Co 
Notary Public, N. Y “Ocanty. 


t Directors. 





close of business F evruary 26th, 
RESOURC 


1889: 
.ES. 
Loans and discounts. 
Overdrafts, em and uzsecured.. 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation...... 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages. 
Due from other national banks...... 
Due from state banks and bankers... 
Real estate, furniture, and fixtures. 
Current expenses and taxes paid... 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing-house..... 


a 

Legal-tend ee 

Redemption fund 
per cent. of circulation). 


Dividends unp 
ndividual cS 
Demand certi 

Certified checks.............+ 
Due to other —- banks.. 
Due tostate banks and bankers 


Tetal..ncccocencccccccesccceses sovcce 





March, 1889. 
Certificate tiled in New York County. 
Correct--Attest : 
WH H. MACY, JR., 
J. \GosTl INI. 


Bills of other banks.............--.+.0++++- A 
— paper currency, nickels =a 
cen 













KINGSLAND, 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL 
BANK, at New York, in the State of New York, at the 


$2,152.489 63 
589 Od 


. 


€00.000 U0 
814. od 8 


160 06 
624,530 €0 
63,542 0 


27,000 00 


$5,128,381 55 


My rf | 
it ot 





$5, 128,581 55 


STATE % NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEw YORK, ss.: 

I, ISAAC H. WALKER, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my Rnowiedee and belief. 

SAAC H. WALKER, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to betore me this St day of 

B. SANBORN, 
otary Public Kings Co. 


Directors. 





UNITED STATES NATIONA 


ness, ‘ebruary 26th. 

* RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts...........+.-.+sesee0+ 
Uverdzaste. secured and unsecured..... 


U.S. bonds to secure deposits 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages.. 
Due from other natiqnai banks 

Due from state banks and bankers. 





Current expenses and taxes paid.. 
Premiums paid.............seese0+ 
te ee and other cash items.. 





Bilis of = banks 
‘ractiona ~~ 
Cag and oon 


Legal-tender notes 


(5 per cent. of circulation).............. 


LIABILITIES. 
Gapteal stock paid in 
Su ane us fund........... 
Undivided profits..............seee+++ 
Nationai bank-notes outstanding 
—e deposits subject to 


bank, do solemnly swear 





Real estate, furniture and fixtures... lass 


S$. bonds to secure circulation....... 


64 
for Clearing-house. 517.178 24 





Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer 


nc cccecepesccocecevencesod $1,164,569 24 
Demand certiticates of de- 
senesanenpanencunelhedeeshoh 15,393 75 
Guarantee account, (accepted 
CROSS) << .cocccecccccccescce 52,203 82 
Cashier's checks oumpanting. 1,903 93 
United States deposits........ 
Due to other national banks.. 3,208,279 % 
Due to state banks and bank- 
CBB. ccccicccceccccssccceccescess _ +716,422 29 


Tota 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK 
G, SHERMAN, Cashier of the above-named 
that the atre ~ sprees is 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
iL. BANK, at New 
York, in the State of a York, at the close of busi- 


5 “On 10 


2,064,028 42 
2,250 00 





———— 6,818,772 51 


$7. aed 78 


No. 5. 


true, ‘to the best of my knowiedge and be! 
E. G. HERMAN, Cashier. 
ent bed and sworn to before me this 2d day of 
arch, . 
INO. J. MCAULIFFE, Notary Fabltc. 
Correct—Attest 
THOMAS A. BURBARD, 
T. E. STILLMA { Directors. 
L. C, MURRAY. 


R®9, RTO On oO 
CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK, of N 
at New York, in the State of New York, at th 
business on the 26th day of February, 1589: 
RESOURCES 
Loans and discounts . 


E 
w York. 









(par value) 
Stocks and securitie ° 
Due from other a ‘banks ° 
Due from state and private banks and 
bankers and corporations.........-...+++ 
Banking-house J 4 
Current expenses... .......ccccseeee seecees ae FY 95 
Checks an other eash items.. 
Exchanges for Clearing-house.. 
Bills of other banks 






Specie 
Lezal-tender notes 
Due trom U.3. Treasurer (other than 5 


















r cent, redemption fund)............++ 13,000 00 
Due i from collector of customs.. ........- 51.088 51 
es cs teitetcn.sreeeie-anctensied seus $52,769,107 71 
LIABILITIES. 
Captial GO VORA Mic ve cciciccccnchccceocee $500,000 0 
jus fun et was peveeeseevoneceoesesssoconces 5,000,000 00 
on Ivided profits. .............ssseeeee ‘ 842,505 19 
State ba bank elreulatioa outstanding. 0.874 
—" {duals 5 deposits ‘subject 
WEB a cacecdccccbded pense $19,354,853 68 
Demand certificates of de- 
POEs co ceccccccescvcccssccccs 49,520 12 
Certified checks.............. 437,193 68 
Cashier’s —~ outstand- 
BE caccccsopsecaceccesecenese 344,955 80 
20,186,301 28 
Due to other national banks............... 4,414,217 79 
Due to state and private banks and 
WOMIOED. ccvc cst sévcsueeececsé vsensssccoeses 2,018,159 45 
pupeeendeniiachiabessbeebipnensdeenen =. 149,10 ie a 





Tota 
orare or vaw Yor Or NE 
WM. J. QUIN DAN, Jr., ra ashier of The Chemical 
National Bank of New York, de solemnly swear that 
the above statement is true to the best of my knowl- 
edge and belief. and that the schedules on back of 
the report have been carefully filled out, and correct- 
represent the true state of the several matters 


therein contained. 
WM. J. SETLAM. Jr.. Cashier. 
tg to and subscribed me this 4th day of 
Marcb, 1889. RT G. ROBERTS, 
wulary Public. ew York County. 
emteaiie - 4 


AS. A. ROOSEVELT ) 
®KEDERIC W, STEV. ENS, >» Directors. 
ROBERT GOELET. J 





R523. OY THE CONDITION Roe THE 

NEW YORK NATIONAL EXCHANGE BANK, 
at New York, in the State + New York, at the close 
of business, February 26th, 


hee tnenoll 
Loans and discounts. ..............ssse0+ , 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecure’...... 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation. ... 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages. Pere 
Due from other natioval banks...... 
Due from state banks and bankers 
Keai estate, furniture and fixture: 
Current expenses and taxes paid 
ORIN WE i ccncacsessa¥ereres 


$1,411,789 40 
#AS 74 









Exchanges for Clea: ing-house. 
BED Ee GUE WOE occ pacccssccecoesecce 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 





Speci com te 
Lngal- dh , rer 

Redemption fund with United States 

Treasurer (5 per cent. of circulation).. 







~ragmwagypialiea 
Coatel wok paidin.. 

lus fund..... 
Un ndivided protits. 
National bank ates outstandin 
Reserve for taxe: 
Div dends unpaid LS Seedonhashenchiene sen taew 
Individual deposits subject to eek... 

mand certiticates of deposit. 

Certified checks 
Cashier's checks Seeeaeaes. - ee 
Due to other national b AUKB. .. 1.0005 





Ws cn0sned euetecaneeteececs. aetnbeeans e242 23. £46 63 63 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF N&W \ ORK, 88.: 
Cc. OUTCALT. cashier of the above-nsmed 


bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my knowledze and belief. 
Cc. B. OUTCALT, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to — = this 5th day of 
March, 1839. NE. TILTON, 
Notary Pubiie Kings County. 
Certiticate filed in New York county. 
Correct— Attest: 

W.H. ALBR 


20, 
J.H. vA NDERBILT 
D. B. HALSTEAD, 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

TRA an N’S NATIONAL BANK OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK, at New York, in the State of 
New York, at 4 close of business on the 26th day of 
February, ‘1889: 


Directors. 





RESOURCES. 





Loansand discounts. . hapteal $2,6. 3,794 72 
Overdratts............+ 7,277 62 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation (par 
VRRMGA, 6 PEP GORE. <5ti.i.c ccccsecvccs sccee 100,000 00 
= ee securities, judgments, claims, . 
becagdbncgsewerduahhsousiebenebeeebeteesce 270,224 62 
Due! trom other national banks semnescones 241,946 23 


Bank inet Dendids tcntueubvecrsuséocsesess 
Other real estate and mortyages.......... 
Current expenses and taxes paid......... 
Premium on bonds for circulation........ 
Checks and other cash items... ........ 
Exchanges for Clearing-house............ 
Bills ef ~ banks 





cents 
om a Gold coin......... 
Gold Treasury certificates. . 
=  aaioned House certiti- 














pepseeccenecsecsbosees ose 20,000 00 

Siiv er “dollars pewgbes conse 21,515.00 
Fractional silver coin.. 3,360 W0-- 227,010 00 
ERED BABE neh i600 c0e c00hsecesacese 270,008 WO 

Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer 

(net more than 5 per cent. on circule- 
Dunsbdnetnciak: cweckedcstsad$e-scsbuianae> 4,500 00 
Sschone sasncedey<dennsanieienysiplans $4,400,324 12 


LIABILITEsS. 
Capital stoek paid in 
Surplus fund.............005 «+ 
Undivided profits 
Circulating notes received 





from Comptrolier........... $90,000 00 
Less amount on hand and in 
ply for redemption 
PE Pics ccscdeosccecces 8,369 00— 86,140 00 
Dividends ur Sinha s¥hesednsccddesscdestite 3.862 20 
7 “Teposits subject 
$1,796,338 10 
posit 28,180 17 
Certified CROGRS. .ccsnccpccces 45,845 13 
= Ss checks cutstand- 
sis cecum pancagnsceconpasese’ 683 79— 1,869,0°2 219 
Duet to other national banks............... 885,560 49 
weet to state and private ae and bank- 
Soncccesesesoogeceesecocceseccceesce 538,672 13 
Bills ‘payabie psa cevecoccengdocnnecentsesetact 45,000 G0 





WRG, oo veverieste cogescorase giestase 4d 400,24 12 
STATE OF roe YorkK, CITY AND COUNTY OF NEW 


YORE 
I, OLIVER’ F. BERRY, Cashier of Se Tradesmen's 


my knowledge and belief, and that the schedules on 
back of the report have been curefuliy filled out and 
fully and correctly represent the true state of the 
several matters therein contain 
VER F. BERRY, Cashier. 
Swern to and subscribed before me this 4th day of 
March, 1889. 





JOHN J. SLA 
Notary Pubiic, Kin Con N, Y., 
Certiticate filed in N. ¥. Co. 
Correct—Attest 
Bowe GTS ( purector 
NATHAN IEL NILES, 
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Commercial. 


THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


DURING the early part of the week busi- 
nes3 was interfered with by unfavorable 
weather and the inaugural celebrations at 
Washington; but even later on trading in 
commission circles showed no activity, 
and on the whole the outcome for the 
week has barely reached an average. 
Jobbers, on the other hand, continue to 
report quite a free movement in nearly 
all descriptions of goods, and a liberal 
distribution has been recorded. This en- 
courages commis3ion houses to look for- 
ward to an improved state of things later 
on, and quite a hopeful view is taken of 
spring and summer prospects. There are 
renewed reports of ‘‘ cut” rates being in- 
dulged in by certain Western houses, but 
the market here is not disturbed thereby, 
and prices present an all-round firm ap- 
pearance. 

PRINT CLOTHS. 


Print cloths have never varied from a 
quiet market throughout, with prices 
ruling at 3 15-16 cts. for 64x64s, spot and 
near deliveries, and at 3% cts. for July to 
October deliveries at first hands, with oc- 
casional offers at second hands at 3j cts. 
The makers being firmest sellers, prices 
look like being fairly sustained. For 56x 
60s there has been rather more inquiry, 
and sales of ‘‘ near futures” are reported 
at 3} cts., ‘‘spots” standing at 34 cts. to 
3 9-16 cts. In cotton goods the wholesale 
trade has been light in the aggregate, 
with no particular ‘feature;. but ‘‘ job- 
bing” trade reached fair proportions, 
Brown sheetings have moved steadily, 
and cotton flannels have been taken by 
large buyers to quite an average extent. 
Colored cottons have shown some irregu- 
larity in movement, but white goods, 
quilts and table damasks have proved 
fairly active. In some instances brown 
and colored cottons have been “ shaded” 
in price, but values generaily are quite 
maintained. 

PRINTS. 


Fancy goods have received most atten- 
tion and in these a steady business has 
transpired, both commission houses and 
jobbers doing fairly well. Shirtings 
have been slow, but trade in this class of 
goods (prints) compares favorably with the 
corresponding period last year. Stocks 
are well under control, and prices firmly 
maintained. 

COTTON DRESS GOODS. 


Cotton dress goods are also very steady 
with light stocks and a fully average 
trade reported. Sateens, batistes, lawns 
and challies have all been freely distrib- 
uted, keeping the average for the season 
well in advance of last yéar’s experience 
up to the same time. For ginghams and 
wash dress fabrics the demand at first 
hands has been light and irregular for all 
except some of the finer qualities which 
have toward the close of the week met 
with more attention. A gored jobbing 
trade is, however, reported in regular 
goods and the leading makes are well un- 
der control. Deliveries of soft wool and 
worsted dress goods have reached a fair 
total, but back orders are responsible for 
much of it. Mohairs continne to be well 
favored and Henriettas and serges meet 
with considerable attention. Fancy cot- 
ton dress goods in mixtures, stripes, plaids, 
ducks, etc., have been in steady request 
and are as a rule closely sold up by 
agents. 

WOOLEN GOODS, 


Woolen goods have shown rather more 
life this week and a fair movement is re- 
ported in some descriptions of heavy 
clothing from first hands, the outcome of 
new business and former transactions 
combined. Overcoatings of the rough- 
faced varieties have been more active 
than of late and heavy fancy worsted 
suitings and piece dyed worsteds, altho 
somewhat quieter, bave still met with a 
fair demand. Light weight worsted suit- 
ings, on the other hand, have disclosed a 
strictly moderate movement, but being in 
light supply prices have remained quite 
firm, Flannels have been in most request 
for shirting makes, other makes being 
sluggish, while blankets have throughout 





been exceedingly quiet, with prices steady 
all along the line. 
FOREIGN GOODS MARKET. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January Ist, 1889, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of last year: 

For the week. 1889, 1888. 


Entered at tne port... $4,000,776 $3,010,649 

Thrown on market... 4,043,530 2,806,325 
Since Jan. lst. 

Entered at the port... 33,783,904 82,840,862 

Thrown on market.... 34,252,944 82,639,645 


In the early part of the week there were 
signs of a slackening trade ; but later ex- 
perience has nullified these, and an active 
week’s business has again to be recorded. 
The quantity of goods thrown on the 
market, as shown by the above table, has 
been unusually large. The brisk trading 
so far this year has left stocks unusually 
ligbt and broken up; and importers all 
round consider that not only have they 
had a good season so far, but that pros- 
pects of its continuance are particularly 
bright. Prices are firmly maintained, 
and where any change at all is indicated 
it is in an upward direction. Notably 
this is the case in silks and linens, trad- 
ing in which has again been active. In 
the former the classes of goods which es- 
tablished themselves in favor early in the 
season maintain their ‘‘ pride of place,” 
while plain goods still move but quietly. 
In dress goods cashmeres and mohairs 
have met with most attention, plain lines 
in these being preferred to *‘ fancies,” in 
direct contradistinction to the popular 
taste in silks. In woolens and worsteds 
fancy worsteds of striking patterns lead 
and are now growing scarce, with no 
striking features in other lines. 





TO OUR READERS. 


THE regular subscription price of THE 
INDEPENDENT to a single subscriber is 
$3.00 a year; butin order that our sub- 
scribers may obtain the paper at the least 
cost, and that our subscription list may 
be further extended, we take pleasure in 
offering the following exceedingly liberal 


CLUB RATES. 





Each. 
Two subscriptions, or two years ...$2.50 


Three ” or three years... 2.33 
Four i or four years.... 2.12 
Five - or five years.... 2.00 
Ten ” or ten years..... 1.80 
Fifteen ” or fifteen years.. 1.66 
Twenty ” or twenty years.. 1.50 


If an old subscriber renews his own 
subscription and sends us the names of 
four other subscribers for one year, each 
one will save a dollar, or if he renews his 
own subscription for two years he will 
save a dollar, or if he renews for five 
years he will save five dollars. Thou- 
sands of our readers take advantage of 
our clubbing terms, and renew for from 
two to five years. Others send us the 
names of one, two, three or four of their 
friends, thus extending the circulation 
and influence of THE INDEPENDENT. 


NEW CLUB OFFER. 


To any old subscriber who will send us 
aclub of five new subscribers for one 
year each, with one remittance, we will 
send an extra copy of the paper to his 
or any address for one year. 


CLUBBING WITH OTHER PA- 
PERS. 


Weare prepared to receive subscriptions 
from our readers for any other newspapers 
or magazines, foreign or domestic. Our 
club list, which will be sent to any address 
upon request, gives the names of a large 
number of the most prominent papers 
and magazines, with the rates at which 
wecan supply them, whichare in all cases 
less than publisher’s rates. Rates for those 
not on the list can be obtained by writing 
to us. Schools, libraries, reading-rooms 
and individuals, by subscribing through 
us, can make a handsome saving. 


IMPORTANT. 


THE INDEPENDENT is almost the onl 
religious paper which does business with 
its subscribers on a cash basis; that is, 
when the subscription expires the paper is 
discontinued unless an order to renew 
has previously been received. We have 
found, after three or four years’ trial of this 
plan, that it works greatly to the satisfac- 
tion of our subscribers and ourselves. If 
any of our subscribers find it inconvenient 
to renew their ee promptly at 
their expiration, we will take pleasure in 
continuing the paper to them upon re- 
ceiving a request to do so. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


PUBLIC SENTIMENT—KIND WORDS 
FROM ALL QUARTERS. 


ALL WORTHY OF NOTICE. 





EASTPORT, Jan. 3)st, 1889. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

I have been a subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT 
from its first issue, and I heartily commend your 
noble stand on most questions that have arisen, 
especially for the American Board and our 
friend John Wanamaker. Yours truly, 

Gero. A. PEABODY. 





AvueustTA, GA., Feb. 2d, 1889. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

Contiuue your welcome visits for another 
year. Your place cannot be filled. You are 
always laden with the freshest news in the 
briefest space—just what a busy teacher needs. 

Yours truly, 
(Rev.) Gzo. WILLIAMS WALKER. 





Witton, N. C., Feb. 3d, 1889. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 
I have circulated your paper and consider it 
the best I have ever taken. Respectfully, 
(Rev.) Jas. B. Firoyp. 


BERLIN HEIGHTS, O., Feb. Sth, 1889. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 
Our people think we cannot do without your 
paper any longer. 


Yours truly, Cc. L. Hi. 


ASHTON, DAK., Feb. 6th, 1889, 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

I was a subscriber to your paper in 1886, but 
felt the next year that I could not afford it, and 
gaveit up. Have lately been re-reading old num- 
bers. I have them all, and have found them so 
good and helpful that I feel as if I must have it 
again. 1 am going to send $1, for which please 
send the paper as long time as you can to a Con- 
gregational Home Missionary. Yours, 

(Rev.) G. W. SHaw. 


New York, Feb. 6th, 1889. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

Inclosed please find my subscription to your 
valuable paper, which should have been sent 
earlier. Sincerely yours, 

(Rev.) LEIGHTON WILLIAMS. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Feb., 6th, 1889. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

{t seems to me THE INDEPENDENT fills a high 
place. Certainly I know of no other paper that 
is very much like it. Better than this there are 
few papers that sustain their high grade so con- 
tinuously. Yours truly, D. H. Rose. 


PLATTSBURGH, N, Y., Feb. &th, 1889. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 
THE INDEPENDENT has become so familiar in 
my home that we could not well do without it 
now. Yours, A. GUIBORD. 


MORGAN PARK, ILL., Feb. 8th, 1889. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

I regard THE INDEPENDENT as the freshest, 
most meaty and stimulating religious journal 
in existence. Very truly yours, 

TrA M. PRICE, 


Mr. CRAWFORD, VA., Feb. 8th, 1889. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

1 find no other paper for which I am a sub- 
scriber, or to which I have access, can take the 
place of THE INDEPENDENT. 

(Rev.) S. N. CALLENDER. 


MILTON, DBL., Feb. 8th, 1889. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

Am so much wedded to THE INDEPENDENT 
that Idon’t know how to give it up. Do your 
best fur me and oblige, 

(Rev.) H. F. MULLINEAUX. 


MANCHESTER, IA., Feb. 8th, 1889. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

I have read THE INDEPENDENT more or less 
since it was first started, and it is better now 
than ever before. Yours truly, 

C, SANBORN. 
PeaBopy, KAN., Feb. 11th, 1889. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

No paper in the land that can take the place 
of THE INDEPENDENT for me. 

With my best wishes for its success, I remain, 

Yours respectfully, 
JACOB KELLER. 


Conocron, N. Y., Feb. 11th, 1889. 
TARE INDEPENDENT: 

May God bless the paper. [t must be an ever- 
increasing power for truth and righteousness 
inthe land. Itis right,and yet as broad as the 
law of God, and a leader of all true reform. I 
commenced taking the paper in 1848 or 1849, I 
am competent to say, as [ think, it grows better 
and better. Yours, (Rev.) JouN WAUGH. 


CosHocton, Ont0, Feb. 11th, 1889. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

I believe THE INDEPENDENT is exerting a 
most wholesome and wide-spread influence 
which is very much needed now when we see 
skeptical opinions industriously circulated in 
attractive works of fiction. So long as skep- 
tical theories are read only by scholars the 
danger is not so great, because the men who 
read Strauss and Renan also read the discus- 
sions that follow such publications. 

Very respectfully, 
JAMES R. JOHNSON. 


STERLING, ILL., Feb. 12th, 1889. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 
I do not see how I could get along without THE 
INDEPENDENT. Truly yours, 














D.C, Rrog. 





AMSTERDAM, N. Y., Feb. 12th, 1889. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

I commenced to say “ Dear INDEPENDENT,” 
but that is too gross a misnomer, while ** Cheap 
INDEPENDENT” does not fairly describe it. 

Respectfully, D. Canpy. 


NEVADA, IA., Feb. 12th, 1889, 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

I believe I now begin my 12th year in the read- 
ing of Fue INDEPENDENT, so as an old friend 
maysend my good wishes for its continued suc- 
cess. Very cordially, SARA R. WILSON, 


CUYAHOGA FALLs, O., Feb. 13th, 1889. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

Notwithstanding your faithful notice in ad- 
vance of the expiration of my subscription, I 
find that | have run past the time. Please put 
me back quick. I can’t get along without THE 
INDEPENDENT. Very sincerely yours, 

(Rev.) E. V. H. DANNER. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 13th, 1889. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 
We valuethe paper most highly. It has the 
first place on our library table. 


Very truly, F. L. BRooks. 


ELMWoopD, MINN., Feb. 14th, 1889. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 
It isin my estimation the best paper that is 
published, and I couid not get along without it. 
Very cordially yours, (Rev.) WM. M. JONEs. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 14th, 1889. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

Every one in the house misses your paper, and 
it is read on Sunday by all of our servants who 
prize it as much as I do. 

Yours very truly, 
Susan McCuL.oca. 
NEw York, Feb. l4th, 1889, 
THE LNDEPENDENT: 

I cannot do without TH&t INDEPENDEAT any 

longer. (Rev.) A. H. HARSHAW. 
West SALEM, Wis., Feb. 15th, 1889. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

We enjoy THF INDEPENDENT. 

(Rev.) E. W. JENNEY. 


CHARLESTON, S. C., Feb. 15th, 1889. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

I have recommended THE INDEPENDENT as 
the very best religious paper in the world to 
someof my friends. Yours truly, 

(Rev.) J. L. Dart. 


ALBANY, N. Y., Feb. 15th, 1889. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

I cannot claim to be one of your “old sub- 
scribers,” but it may interest you to know that 
I well remember seeing the first number of THE 
INDEPENDENT. I was then a small Sunday- 
school scholar in the Church of the Pilgrims, 
Brooklyn, and my father, E. W. Coleman, still 
living, became a subscriber to THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, which, with the Home Journal, continued 
to be our family papers until after I left home, 
early in the sixties. 

Well, we have all passed through many 
changes since that time, and, from appear- 
ances, I think the old INDEPENDENT has stood 
the wear and tear better than many of its read- 
ers. Certainly, it looks fresher and more vigor- 
ous than it did in uhe days when it was an ex- 
ceedingly overgrown 4-page sheet, large enough 
to serve as a sail for a North River sloop. 

Yours truly, Ww. H. COLEMAN, 
Country Gentleman Office. 


EMINENCE, Ky.. Feb. 15th, 1889, 
THE INDEPENDENT: 
We are much pleased with your valuable pa- 
per. W. T. DONALDSON. 








PHILADELPHIA, PENN., Feb. 16th, 1889. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

THE INDEPENDENT is a necessity and with 
half rations I must have italso. May its future 
be as its past. Respectfully, 

(Rev.) WILLIAM H. HEARD. 





ADALINE, ILL., Feb. 18th, 1889. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

After an acquaintance of more than twenty- 
five years, I find your weekly visits indispensa- 
ble and invaluable. If we do not always and in 
everything agree,we have not quarreled nor 
parted company. I recommend you to my 
friends, for the large place you fill, as the best 
journal in the world. In your many and varied 
departments [ consider you unequaled. Yours, 
ete., (Rev,) H, D. HEALEY. 


TOLEDO, OH10, Feb. 20th, 1289. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 
Have read your paper from the first and have 
learned to depend uponit. Yours, 
F. HUBBARD. 





BERLIN, Mass., Feb. 21st, 1889. 
Tur INDEPENDENT: 

After having been a reader of THE INDE- 
PENDENT twenty-nine years, I certainly cannot 
afford to have my name off its subscription list 
for a greater length of time than it has been 
now, Respectfully, 

Mrs. JONAS SAWYER. 


XENIA, On10, Feb. 21st, 1889. 
THe INDEPENDENT: 

THE INDEPENDENT has come to be a necessity. 
Icannot do without it. It is, in my opinion, 
easily in the lead of all existing journals of its 
class. Yours very truly, 

(Rev.) J. F. MARLAY. 


Eprna, Mo., Feb. 23d, 1889. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

Altho a Presbyterian I feel that I should drop 
all the denominational papers, if I were brought 
to that, before THE INDEPENDENT. I would add 
my congratulations to the mary for the honor- 
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able career of THE INDEPENDENT and hope its 
career of usefulness will continue. Respect- 
fully, WILLIAM MEYER. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Feb. 23d, 1889. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

I must congratulate you on your success. I 
have been attached to THE INDEPENDENT since 
1858. It suited my views well on the slavery 
question. Any one reading THE INDEPENDENT 
was looked upon asan Abolitionist. There is 
no more welcome visitor on the coast than THE 
INDEPENDENT. Yours truly, 

H. C. SMYSER. 


OssipRkE, N. H., Feb. 24th, 1889. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

This will make twenty years we have taken 
THE INDEPENDENT. We do not think we can 
live without it. Respectfully, 

(Miss) 8. I R. WEBBER. 


ELLICOTTVILLE, N. Y., Feb. 25th, 1889,~ 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

Ido like you for the good things that you 
bring to me from week to week. 


(Rev.) FRANCIS R. WADE. 
Feb. 25th, 1889. 





CHARLESTON, S. C., 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

{ bave been taking your paper since January 
and regard it as well edited and with excellent 
articles. Respectfully, 

Wm. A. COURTENAY. 


ARCADE, N. Y., Feb. 25th, 1889. 
THe INDEPENDENT: 
Your paper isa marvel of interest combined 
with intelligence. P. H. PARKER. 


SyRAcuskE, N. Y., Feb. 28th, 1889. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 
We have read this paper for more than thir- 
ty years at our house, and will try it five years 
more. WIM A. HAWLEY. 


March Ist, 1889, 











THE INDEPENDENT: 

{ cannot refrain from expressing my admira- 
tion for the stern loyalty to fundamental prin- 
ciples ever exhibited by the pre-eminent INDE- 
PENDENT. Its advocacy of truth and justice in 
exposing the malevolent actions of the secular 
N. Y. Evening Post, and the religious Christian 
Union and Examiner in regard to John Wana- 
maker and the Republican Central Committee, 
together with its handling of the Voice in rela- 

tion to bribery and the mailing list, and finally 
in relation to Dr. T. L. Cuyler, was most able, 
decisive and overwhelming. I have full faith 
inthe sturdy honesty and manliness of 1 HE IN- 
DEPENDENT certainly in the prime of life. 
(Rev.) THoMAS D. BUTLER. 


New YorK, March Ist, 1889, 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

This time I am “ caught napping”—the first 
time in forty years. Never before, I think, 
have I received an admonition that my sub- 
scription kad expired. 

So regular, so constant, so welcome, 80 a part 
of my daily life is THE INDEPENDET. why 
should I think that my subscription could ex- 
pire after the forty yearsof such a life in my 
study and in my family? Well, here it goes, 
this time for a period of five years; and for 
that period I may not need to consider whether 
all billsare paid or not. 

Blessings be upon you and joy be with you 
evermore. CHARLES JEWETT COLLINS. 











READING NOTICES. 





THE FINEST TRAIN IN THE WORLD! 

Via Union and Centra] Pacific roads. Sixty.four 

hours fires Council Bluffs or Omaha to San Fran- 

Iiman Vestibuled train; steam heat. elec- 

tric light, bath rooms, barber shop. library ond din- 

ing car—a palace hotelon_ wheels. is bi > GOLDEN 
TE SPECIAL, every Wednesday. —A 


SMOOTH, FINE a 


H.J. BAKER & BRO, Ne 

Dear Sirs-The Potato F Cabbage Manure bought 
of you this spring gave - my satisfaction, as usual. 
My yield of pota pedi was about 300 bushels of smooth, 


fine pot: me ra 
1ES i. “FREDERICKS, Jamaica, L. I. 








OUR columns carry the » advertisement of a prod- 
uct called“ Expanded Metal,” which on account of 
the unique mode of manufacture is attracting a great 
deal of attention. Itis produced from heavy sheet 
steel in machinery which tirst cuts it in alternate 
slits, and then pushes it out into diamond-shaped 
meshes, resembling woven wire shape but vastly 
stronger and more rigid. With its use a fence cap be 
made three feet high in panes eight feet long, com- 
ance, frost ¢ strength with a very handsome appear- 

ade in different size meshes it is equally 

apted for window and skylight guards, tree bores. 

trel ises, door mats, etc. It enables every carpenter 

to be his own wire worker, for with a stock of metal 

in sheets he is equal to any job likely to come up. 
We advise readers to send f for a price-list. 





FARM LOANS. 


PARTIES desiring good first_ mortgage loans should 
write to boid, Fisher & Co., Rankers and Loan 


the ars ankers, and state that during this 
time they have not lost a dollar for any customer. nor 

y one been obliged to wait a day on either prin- 
cipal ¢ = interest when the same was due. They are 
one of the oldest and most reputable firms in Kansas. 
For full particulars write to them for one of their 
Pllontion ks, which will be sent to any address on ap- 


J. 


ROTHSCHILD 


NEW YORK, 14th St., near 6th Ave. 
BROOK LYN, Fulton St., opp. Clinton. 
a 26 Rue d@’Enghien, 

G TO ANNOUNCE OUR GRAND OPEN- 


Bae, OF NOVEL ALES ie B yet Tat Nexr 











FOR TH PEED A 7 A 


SHOW © 
Sen COMING EASON. ; 





Ail 
Constable Ks Co 


CARPETS. 


Spring Exhibition of Novelties otf 
Imported 


SCOTCH AXMINSTERS, 
ROYAL WILTONS, 


English Brussels. 
Also avery beautiful assortment ot 
LOWELL BRUSSELS, ORIENTAL RUGS, 

WHOLE CARPETS, 
MATS AND 





MATTINGS. 


roadovany KH 19th ét, 


NEW YORK. 





Announcement. 


W.& J. SLOANE 


Are now ready to show their com- 
plete lines of Axminster, Mo- 
quette, Wilton, Brussels, Tapes- 
try and Ingrain Carpetings in all 
the new popular styles and color- 
ings. 

They have also on exhibition an 
extensive collection of the new 
Ispahan and. Anglo-Indian Art 
Square Carpets in a great variety 
of sizes at very moderate cost. 


Broadway, 18th and 19th Streets, 
NEW YORK. 





ARMSTRONG BRACE 
Biastic Semater With- 


Oombiging On Comfort and 


No 
Geom. Pvtekel-plated Base 
Surnish the Elas- 


r ky your Dealer for them. 
mt by mail, it-paid, 
m receipt of price. atthe 
feulprin a oi fy web, 
we 
i 5 


.: “wt Ce: a 13 


ARMSTRONG MANUFACT’G co. 
242 Canal Street, New York City. 
267 Franklin Street, Chicago, Ill, 

Factory, Bridgeport. Conn. 


TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 
VASREEBURGH, WELLS & CO. 

pay COMPLETE OUTFITS" 

Engravers’ i@ x rege? Machinists’ 


Gast cor. FULTON N& DUTCH Sts. New York 











Hoot Gretie— Her hing! No la 
TREE stock in U. 8. ther no cheaner. 
Pike Co. Wereestan Louisiana, Mo. 








TRAVEL. 


The Santa Fe System Coming East. 





This wonderful yp system, cl. ing 8,000 
miles of railroads, has just opened its icage and 
ansas City line. In construction = ks as A 


est steel has been used and curves avoided (a neient 
line having been sel 


ected). 
The passenger eauipment, ie. without controversy, 
the finest in America. d vestibule trains from 

car to the rear Foleo These ~~ 1 
lig with electric lamps and heated with sleam 
frem the engine thus giving the traveler the great- 
degree 0} safety coup with the o— com- 
elegance of lw. train on The 
nts th’ y+ 4 


ticket 
plied 
passage 


eut the 
ith tickets via this line. No extra ‘or 
A charge f 


Jusurance. 
SUGGESTIVE- IF TRUE. 


A NOVEL and interesting story appears 
in the morning papers this week. Twenty 
clerks in a leading fire insurance com- 





the name of the company also—have 
formed a little pool of their earnings for 
speculating on the company’s bad risks; 
whetber we should write the word ‘‘com- 
pany’s ” or ‘‘ companies’ ” does not appear. 
The meaning simply is that when the 
clerks having the “ insurance ” in charge 
discover something attractively risky 
they reinsure it for the benefit of the 
pool or syndicate; one account is that the 
first investment of $50 in this way soon 
resulted in a loss of $1,200, which was 
wonderfully encouraging. The average 
reader may be unable to see how any 
profit comes out of a loss; but it is very 
simple, for the loss to one is turned into 
protit to another. There is always a win- 
ner, as well asa loser, for every wager. 
The thing is like this: a company accepts 
a ‘* scaly ” risk which is likely or unusu- 
ally liable to burn; now if a sharp clerk, 
or anybody else who knows of the case, 
can quietly ‘‘ reinsure ”—that is, in real- 
ity, insure—this bad risk for his own 
benefit, and if the risk burns, the sharp 
clerk evidently makes a profit. Betting 
onacertainty is always gainful, and if 
every one of the bad risks consumed were 
sure to burn the enterprising clerks 
would need no insurance fund at all— 
every operation would be a profit. But 
they cannot quite get their business to 
that degree of foresight, and so must lose 
more or less of their premiums; that is, 
they cannot win all their bets. So‘‘a 
preliminary capital of $500” has been 
subscribed, but every care will be taken 
to get the safest (i. e. the worst) risks; 
we read that ‘‘ a finance committee of 
three superintends the investments of 
the new association and the greatest care 
is taken to select only those risks classi- 
fied ashazardous.” ‘This novel method 
of gambling,” we also read, ‘‘ has turned 
the heads of the clerks of the other com- 
panies,” etc. Very likely; any new trick 
quickly gets bruited abroad and quickly 
has its gilding damaged by the general 
readiness to share in it. 

The clerks aresaid to say that they have 
the permission of their company to rein- 
sure risks in other companies; this may 
be, yet hardly to reinsure for their own 
benefit, the difference being reinsuring in 
the company’s name and in their own be- 
ing very wide. The latter is simply a 
wagering for speculation, and contrary to 
the fundamental rule that no insurance is 
legitimate where an insurable interest is 
lacking. Carry this scheme out further, 
to the length its speculative nature might 
be imagined to take it, and we might find 
the officers collusively interchanging their 
speculations, company to company, by 
courteously reinsuring one another’s bad 
risks; the step to complete the scheme 
would be a custom that reinsured bad 
risks which failed to burn should be 
treated as having been reinsured by the 
company, and those which did burn 
should be deemed the personal matter of 
the officers respectively proposing and 
accepting the risk for reinsurance. The 
details of the rottenness to which the 
single condition of allowing insurance 
without insurable interest would extend 
can be filled out as the reader pleases. 

How much foundation of fact this story 
has we do not know. But there can be 
no plunder without a victim, and the 
victim in such a scheme would be the 
stockholders and policy-holders of the 
companies, no matter who were the in- 
dividuals that managed the game. The 
man who has an insurable interest, the 
man who owns the property, does not 
want the property to burn; he expects 
in that case to lose, altho not as heavily 
as he would without the insurance. If 
the property burns, he saves the insurance 
less the premium; if it does not burn, he 
in one sens loses the premium; but he 
counts that with his current expenses and 
is satisfied to bear it. The man who does 
not own the property and has no insur- 





able interest in it, on the other hand, 


pany, the story runs—one account gives _ 


gains by its burning the insurance less 
the premium, and, if it does not burn, 
loses the premium without any compen- 
sation; to him the insurance is all profit 
in case of fire and all loss otherwise. 
Therefore, nobody would insure good 
risks in which ‘he has no property in- 
terest; hence, any speculative insurance 
scheme whatever must be conditioned upon 
getting bad risks. The worse the risks 
the more speculation is suggested and 
favored; the more speculation is permitted 
the worse the risks will become. The 
two act and react on each other. 

Bad risks being the condition of any 
such ‘‘cute” scheme as this—and being 
emphatically helpful to it if the rates are 
also low—the character of the average 
risks and rates prevalent at present is pro- 
jected into bold relief, as hy light gath- 
ered and thrown from a powerful re- 
flector. 


A SIMPLE MATTER. 


As long ago as 1884, Isaac Myers, of 
Port Jervis, died, leaving a $3,000 certifi- 
cate in the Masonic Guild Association 
and Mutual Benefit Association of this 
city. The customary assessment of $1 
per head was levied on account of this 
certificate, and the $1,400 realized there- 
by was paid over to the beneficiary, who 
accepted it, thinking it all to which he 
was entitled. Afterward he brought 
suit for the remaining $1,600, alleging 
that the sworn statement of the Associa- 
tion’s officers showed that it had at the 
time a general fund of $5,000, out of 
which he should have been paid in full. 
We find that, atthe end of 1884, this so- 
ciety reported on hand $1,257.33 cash in 
office and $3,765.47 in bank—total, $5,023. 
At the end of 1887 it was not so well off, 
reporting only $461.13 cash; but it had 
then a new asset—$38.16 ‘‘due from 
J. W. Simons, former Treasurer,” and 
$3,966.58 ‘‘due from F. L. Stowell, for- 
mer Secretary.” This item appears, ex- 
actly the same, in the report for 1886, and 
at the end of 1885 $6,267.59 cash was re- 
ported. Nearly two-thirds of this was 
transferred into a claim against these ex- 
officers, and we fear the investment is 
permanent. 

The fact of possession of cash does not, 
of itself, necessarily make valid the de- 
mand of aclaimant who avers that he ac- 
cepted $1,400 instead of $3,000 because he 
at the time supposed that was the best the 
society could do. The society pleaded 
that it was only required to pay over the 
avails of the particular assessment made 
for the particular case. Judge Barnard in 
the Special Term of the Supreme Court 
for Orange County, decided, as the press 
dispatch puts it, “‘ that where a specific 
sum is named ina policy issued under 
such circumstances, the association issu- 
ing it is bound to pay the full amount 
without regard to any deficiency in the 
returns of the assessment”; and so he 
gave judgment in the amount sought by 
the plaintiff. 

Of course we do not know the exact 
phraseology employed in the certificate 
in question, nor have we seen any cun- 
siderable number of certificates of as- 
sessment societies. We long ago invited 
holders to submit their certificates for 
examination, that we might ascertain 
and publish, in plain language, the ex- 
act substance and meaning of the con-. 
tract, whether it be one thing or anoth- 
er. [This invitation, by the way, is 
hereby renewed, and is made permanent 
—at least until a sufficient number have 
been so published to show the character 
of all.] We do, however, know this, 
that the holders suppose themselves in- 
sured for one, two or more thousands, 
and that the certificates imitate insur- 
ance policies in bearing at the top, very 
boldly expressed, ‘‘ Two Thousand Dol- 
lars, ($2.000),” etc; we also know—or if 
we only mistakenly think so, it is pos- 
sible to convict us of the error by ac- 
cepting the above invitation—that the 
‘contract ” part of the document agrees 

only to call for money and to hand over 
the avails. 
The distinction is perfectly clear, and 
the matter very simple. The certificate 
which has “‘ Two Thousand Dollars ($2,- 








000)” on its face, explicitly promises to 
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pay that amount, or only promises to pass 
the hat; there can be no dodging on this 
—it is one thing or the other. If a specific 
amount is promised, then the Society 
which does not fulfill the promise should 
be crushed out of existence as a swindle; 
and so the State of Massachusetts declares 
by statute. If only a hat-passing is prom- 
sed, then the imprinting of a particular 
amount is deceitful and fraudulent. It 
will not doto plead that the meaning 
is ‘‘as many as” the assessment may yield, 
not exceeding $2,000, just asa fire policy 
does not unconditionally agree to pay 
$2,000. There is no likeness in the cases. A 


fire policy collects premium on $2,000, and. 


agrees to pay $2,000 upon condition that 
indemnity requires so much; the destruc- 
tion may not be total, and, if it is, the 
property may not at the time have been 
worth $2,000. But death always makes 
the loss total, and the indemnity (uuless 
the contract is a mere wager) is always 
the full amount. 

If it is really and honestly intended to 
do no more than to promise the avails of 
an assessment up to a given amount, 
there is a sharp test and an easy way to 
fix the matter: refrain from putting into 
the document any mention of a fixed 
amount, except once, and let that once be 
in the body or contract portion, in an un- 
obtrusive manner—say, like this: ‘ Will 
pay as many dollars (not exceeding two 
thousand) as the assessment levied for the 
purpose may yield,” etc. Such a certifi- 
cate would be an Honest Certificate. It 
might not sell readily, and this is an ob- 
jection in practice. How, many honest 
certificates are there issued? Who will 
show us some—those which are not evi- 
dently intended to be understeod, and are 
not actually understood, as actually 
promising specific amounts? 

a 


STEP BY STEP. 


A PRESS dispatch from Columbus, O., 
reports the appointment of a receiver for 
the Mahoning Mutual Life Insurance As- 
sociation (assessment) of Columbus. The 
application is ascribed to ‘‘an unexpect- 
edly heavy death-rate during the past 
year,” which compelled such heavy calls 
that a large proportion of the members; 
became disgusted and refused to continue. 
Many matured claims are caught unpaid, 
and the aggregate certificates outstanding 
is said to be $10.000,000. 

This association has already taken in 
two others—the Newcastle Mutual Bene- 
fit, of Pennsylvania, and the National of 
Ohio. Arrangements have been made, 
we read, to reinsure in the Mutual Reserve 
of this city. This unexpectedly heavy 
death-rate, which bas been over and over 
cited as the disease in case of collapse of 
assessment societies, has not kept entirely 
aloof from tne Mutual Reserve, and how 
long will it yet be before that society also 
comes to its turn for receivership and re- 
insurance? 

a 

Is any better commentary on the 
worthlessness of the principlcs and prac- 
tices of assessment associations needed 


than that an *‘ unexpectedly heavy death- 
rate” brings them to an untimely end? 
What is a life insurance company worth 
which does not provide for the unex- 
pectad ? 











1851. THE 1889, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


38 Years of Successful ienoe, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most libera! features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


UNION CENTRAL 


E INSURANCE 
6! CINC RANSE 

The Company anes atteation te ‘ts esi poli- 

a ite. on 

ERATE ENDOWMENT PLAN 
white combine present protection with future en- 
dowment benefit at ordinary Life Rates. 

For more than 10 years the mncome from Interest has 
more than paid all Death Claims, Matared Endow- 
ments, Kents and Taxe 

The Compary’s Deat sh Rate has been the lowest, 
continnteay 056 its Interest Kate the ee of any 
regular Life rie Pree, in the be ae Sta 
Dr. JOHN DAVI P MARSHALL, Sec, 





New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


Post Office Square, Boston, Massachusetts. 


CEETE Pras et 1898. "99-236, 998 $8 


$2,436,159 73 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the old life rate premium 

Aupeal Cash distributions are paid upon all 
policies. 

Bvesy policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on ap 
plication to the Company’s U 
BENJ.F. STEVENS, President. 

JO#. M. GIBBENS, Vice-Pres, 
8. F.  TRULL, Secretary, 
WM, B, TURNER, Asst. Sec. 











INCORPORATED 1851. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


LIFE and ENDOWMENT POLICIES. 

For circulars and plans, address the Home Office, 
or the agen -ies, 271 Broadway, N. Y.; 2238 Washington 
St., Boston; 512 Walnut St.. Philadelpbia. 


1850. 1889. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


RECORD FOR 1888. 
Increase in Assets, 
Increase in Surplus, 
Increase in Policies Issued, 
Increase in Business Written, 
Increase in Insurance in force. 


GEO. H. ptnapeadhe asi President. 


Cc. of FeALS ings Secreta 
Wat ot RIGHT, w Lastatant Secretary. 
Wit T. STANDEN, Actuary. | 

















EXAMINE THE MANIFOLD ADVANTAGES OF THE 


‘‘LOW RATE TERM PLAN”’ 


ofthis Company. It is easier to place insurance on 
this plAn tnan on any plan ever before offered, and 
the policy itself is the most liberal and equitable con- 
tract consistent with recognized business principles. 

E MARKED SUCCESS openly achieved by this 
pen, shows that it fillsa want long felt by the insur- 


D 
ébov: D AGENTS. desiring to coprocent the Com- 


Dany, are invited to address J. S. FNEY, Super- 
stendent of Agencies. at Home Ontos.” 


STATE MUTUAL 


Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
Pe ee S4-304. 6140 
LIABILITIES Lecepneonsasquennets 4.273.939 7 
SURPLUS (Mass, Standar@)..... $793,045 51 
Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
aranteed by the Massachussetts Non-Forfeiture 
aw 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
©. W. ANDERSON, Gen, Ag’t. 











THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (9 YEARS.) 1689. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom vermanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 

TAMES M. MCLEAN, President. 
J L. HALSEY, lst Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
8. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
N. STERBINR actnare 


- Continental — 
FIRE INSURANCE Cv. 


OFFrtices, NEw YORK, 100 BROADWAY. 
Continental { Brooklyn, cor. Court and Montague Sts. 
Buildings. and No. 106 Broadway, E. 


Reserve for re-insurance....82,501,884 39 
Reserveampleforallciaims. 299,768 64 
Capital paidinin Cash........ 1,600,000 00 
THD GIT 0 cccccncccneccscsecions 1,226,691 66 


———$_— 


Total Assets,Jan,.15t,1889..85,028,344 69 


This company conducts its business under the R 
strictions of the New York Safetv Fund Law. 


DIRECTORS: 

WM. L. ANDREWS F. C. MOORE. 

SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, RICHARD A. McCURDY 
GEORGE BLISS, ED D MARTIN, 
HIRAM BAKNEY ALEXANDER E. ORR 
HENRY C. BOWEN CYRUS PECK, 
CHARLES H. BOUTH, JNO. lL. RIKER, 

E. W. CORLIES, ALFRED RAY, 

JOBN CLAFLIN, WM. M. RICHARDS, 
HENRY EVANS WM. H.SWAN, 

JOHN H. EARLE. HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
JAMES FRASER, WM. Aj SLATER 
AURSLIUS BR. HULL, LAWRENCE TURNURE 
WM. H. HURLBUT, THEODORE AlL, 
BRADISH JOHNSON, J, D. VERMILYE, 

WM. G. LOW, JACOB WENDELL, 

H. H. LAMPORT, 


AM 
CHAS, H. DUTCHER, Sec’y Brookiyn Der 





F.C. MOORE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, Vice-Pres’t and Sec 


HENRY EVANS, 2d Vice-Pres’t and 
Sec’y Agency Dept. 





THE 29th ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 








Equitable Life Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
For the Year Ending December 31st, 1888. 











AMOUNT OF LEDGER AssETS, JANUARY Ist, 1888.................. -$79,297,954,46 
Income. 

PEED 20.006 dip eccb dbo ab ie ape +dhentiors Rocadheeescccceceapeocecosocese 047,813.35 

IndorestsReata,- a0... soameoce he cUU ed ceee sous conecseneesewons ba ee $26,958,977.59 
, $106,256,983.05 

Disbursements. 
Claims by Death and Matured Endowments....................sccccceeee $7,226,095.66 
Dividends, Surrender Values, Annuities and Discounted Endowments. . 4,658,361.78 


Total patd Policy-holders......... 


} ttn mh - Ca 
dae 


vertising, Postage and Exchan; 
Sonal mn State, County and City Taxes... 











penowenwetn ~—wal, 884,457. 44 


prog 
2.785. 801.8 














cocccccccccccs 9,152,947. 4 16,829,906.13 
Net Ledger Assets, December 3, MB cn $89,427,026.92 
5 
Assets. 
SUT MINN os cacecen adh coun ssanobepebiees cece ee 
Real Estate, tales ng the Equitable Buildings and purchases under arenas 
oreclogure of Mortgages........-.--e+e..2-0..sceeceeeeees see -es 15,948,156.40 
v nited States Stocks, State Stocks, City Stocks, in Trust Companies and 
see ra pn Veinn % Srass necgeeeses ees. 984,398,598.95 
Real Estate outside the State of New York, incla a poms li aereer 
foreclosure of mo 6,747 232.81 
Cash in Banks and in transit (since received and invested)... 349,342.67 
Due from Agents on account of Premiums 497,909.45 $89,427,026.92 
Market value of Stocks and Bond 
| and Rents due and seemed esses — fasts Saeadsiee Liaw Siciaddiaane 508 00e-bt 
miums, deferred and in transit.................-...--... ee ae 
Total Assets, December 31, 1888 ..1..s+-sss0.00+-+ $95,042,922.96 


I hereby certify, that after a persona/ eramination ¢ the securities and 


accounts described in this statement, I find t 
as stated. 


he same to be true and 


JOHN A. MeCALL, Comptroller. 





Total Liabilities, including legal reserve on all 
exesting Policies (4 per cent. Standard)...... $74,248,207.81 


Total Undivided Surplus, over 4% Reserve 


Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies i 
of po the proportion contributed (as computed = Policies in 





20, 794,715.15 


meral class, is $6,981,732.15 
‘ontine class, is 13,812,983.00 


certify to the correctness of the above ca/culation of the reserve and surplus. 


po this surplus the v:sual dividends will be made. 


New Assurance written in 1888. 
Total Outstanding A ssurante........... 


Lncrease of LN60ME.........00cceccee 


Increase of y so gd (Four per cent. 
Increase of Assets... 


520. VAN CSE, | Atuarien 

ial mnie hihi $15 3.933.535 
sessereeereseeerses 549,216,126, 
nn «tT | 


basis)... 


2,690, 460, 
tse sesescesere senceraceggepes BOHOL S, 


Seeereeece eeeeeereree 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
HENRY B. HYDE, Presipenr. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Prestpent. 


LOUIS FITZGERALD, 
HENRY A. HURLBUT, 
HENRY G. MARQUAND, 
WM. A. WHEELOCK, 
HENRY DAY, 

M. HARTLEY, 


EUGENE KELLY, 
JOHN D. JONES, 
JOHN SLOANE, 

S$. BORROWE, 

B. WILLIAMSON, 
G. W. CARLETON, 
E. W. LAMBERT, 
H. S. TERBELL, 
THOMAS S. YOUNG, 
WILLIAM M_ BLISS, 
JOHN J. McCOOK, 
B. f. RANDOLPH, 


H. M. ALEXANDER, 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW. 
CHARLES G. LANDON, 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS, 
ALANSON TRASK, 

E BOUDINOT COLT, 


JOHN A, STEWART, CHARLES S. SMITH, 
LEVI P, MORTON, GEORGE H, STUART, 
— -- MAG OUN, A. VAN BERGEN, 


T. DeWITT CUYLER, 
OLIVER AMES, 
EUSTACE C. FITZ, 
S. H. PHILLIPS, 
HENRY R. WOLCOTT, 
GUSTAV G. POHL, 

« McCALL, 
JAMES H, DUNHAM, 


EDWARD W SCOTT, DANIEL R. NOYES. 





Maximum Security. 


Minimum Cost, 


THE PROVIDENT SAVINCS 
Life Assurance Society, 


120 Broadway (Equitable Building), New York, 
will give you double the amount of insurance that you can obtain for the same money from any of the old 


companies. 


Avoids the unnecessarily high cost of level premium insurance on the one 


and, and the insecu- 


rity and uncertainty of assessment insurance on the other. 





SHEPPARD HOMANS, Pres. and Act’y. 


Send for Prospectus or call in person. 


WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 





CONNECTICUT 


GENERAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


Hartford, Conn. 





Assets Jan. 1st, 
1889.........$1,841,696 76 
Liabilities Jan. 
Tst, 1889..... 1,372,218 95 
Surplus to Pol- ° 
icy-holdersby 
Conn. and 
Maas. Stand- 
ard .... 
Ratio of Assets 
to Liabilities - 
by Conn. and 
Mass. Stand- 
Serer 


eeeeeee 


469,477 81 


134 to 100 


T. W. RUSSELL, Pres. 
F. V. HUDSON, Sec. 





J. M, ALLEN, President, 
Ww. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J.B. PIERCE, Secretary, 


PENN MUTUALLIFE 


Send to Home Office, 921 and 923 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
for description ot new plans and 
‘eatures. 











PENN MUTUALLIFE 
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STATEMENT 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 
For the year ending December 31st, 1888. 





Total Assets .... 


I BIOs iio osin'g - sab cddder dicces 
Surplus at four per cent.... ............... 000. 
Fmewease im Barpies. .......cccocsecescccvccce 
PE A ES re ae 
EE EY WD. 5 occ veccccevcboeesis 
ia iid soe cabins 0sbd<esdddiecwessd 


Increase during year 
Risks assumed 

Increase during year.. 
yc idcsress 5s.0steece 


Increase during year................ssseeees 


ees from all sources 
Increase during year 
Paid Policy-Holders 


eee es eee 






- $126,082,153 56 


$7,275,301 68 
$7,940,063 63 
$1,645,622 11 
dtrebensene 158,369 
od ievee 17,426 

: 32,606 





THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Bonds and Mortgag 
United States and other Securities 
Real Estate and Loans on collateral 


Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest 
Interest accrued, Premiums deferred and in transit, Etc 







_ eT Te bo dawdepeeesstedeceteh Stspateervegs $49,617,874 02 
ore aR - $48,616,704 14 


$248,172 ry 


$126,082,153 56 








I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 


A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 


From the Surplus above state stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual 





Risks Risks 
Year Assumed Outstanding Surplus. 
ssentader cnn $34,681,420... ........ $351,780,285........000. $4,743,771 
Pkt dcndmnmenits GE ecccccese oe SE ss <ecccceces 5,012,634 
re GS TB. ccc cncceces 393,809,203...... eedens 5,643,568 
SS ee eee er sexceeteses 6,294,442 
Bicckees. ocecves DR cccccsscces GER sc ccccicsecs 7,940,063 
NEw YORK, January 23d, 1889. 
ba apgamt OF TRUSTEES. 
3AMUEL E. SPROULLS, LEWIS MA ROBERT SEWELL. HENRY H. ROGERs, 
.UCIUR ROBINSON, OLIVER Hanuman, 8S. VAN RENSSALAER CRUGER,| JNO. W. AUCHINCLOSS, 
UEL D. BABCOCK, HEN . SMITH, CHARLES RK. HENDERSON, THEODORE MORFORD, 
JEORGE S. COE, ROBERT O: OLYPHANT, |GEORGE BLISs, WILLIAM BA 
RICHARD A. MCCURDY, |GEORGE F. BAKER, RUFUS W. PECKHAM, PRESTON B. PLUMB. 
JAMES C. HOLDEN Jos. THOMPSON, J. HOBART HERRICK, WILLIAM D. WASHBURN 
HERMANN C. Von Post, |DUDLEY OLCOTT, WM. P. DIXON, STUY VESANT FISH, 
ALEXANDER H. RICE, FREDERIC CROMWE: ROBERT A. GRANNTSS, AUGUSTUS D. JUILLIARD, 





F. RATCHFORD STARR, |JULIEN T. DAVIES, 


NICHOLAS C. MILLER, 
ROBERT A. GRANNISS..... 
ISAAC F. LLOYD............. 
WILLIAM J.EASTON....... 
FREDERIC SCHROEDER... 


CHARLES E. MILIER, 


eocccccce coves Vice-President. 
Saueeeeseose 2d Vice-President. 
pecreescecoscoseoceses Secretary. 
oncsocans Assistant Secretary. 





WILLIAM H.C. BARTLETT, LL.D., Actuary. 
ERASTUS C. BENEDICT. Assistant Actuary. 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasvrer. 
WM. W. RICHARDS, Comptroller. 
GUSTAVUS 8. WINSTON, M.D., 


E. J. MARSH, M.D., 


JOHN A. FONDA, Assistant Treasurer. 
WM. P. SANDS, Cashier. 
WALTER R. GILLETTE, M.D. 


Medical Directors. 


WM. G. DAVIES, Solicitor. 





WASHINGTON 


aaa ~ INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 
W. A. Brewer, Jr., Prest. 
In thiscompany policy- 
holders have the advan- 


tage over those of all 
other companies, in Non- 
torteitable dividends to 
keep their policies in 
orce. 


See Charter. 
OFFICE: 
21 Courtlandt St. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YORE, January 23d, 1889. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of itsafairs 
on the 31st of December, 1888. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 








quVaMerY. NINTH “ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
| —_, — ee bp esueenesceunbtianaben: esecaevenceres 
Reserve for 


TOTAL ASSETS, January let, 1869... ee 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY. President. 





ECURITY FROM LOSS BY BURG! ARY, 
ROBBERY, FIRE OR ACCIDENT. 


THE FIDELITY 
Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit 
Company, of Philadelphia, 

IN ITS 
NEW MARBLE FiRE-PROOF BUILDING, 
Nos. 325-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


GOP TAM. cecvvcccssccecscccdoscootossscsers 2,000,000 00 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of gery descri, 
tion, includ BOND 


Sand STOCKS, PLATE, J 
EL S, etc taken tor SAFE KEEPING, ON 
SPECIAL GUARANT THE LOWEST RATES. 


RS GUA kDED BY THE YALE AND 
mae © IME LOCKS. 
rent SAFES INSIDE ITS 
BURGLAR PROO? ¥ VAULTS at ices varying from 
$15 to $75, according to size. An extra size for corpora- 
tons and ban 810. Reom sand desks adjoining vaul ts pro. 
‘or oome a pro- 
vided for Safe Re 
DEPOs!I ITS oF F MONEY RECEIVED ON 
INCOME COLLECTED AND REMITTED FOR A 
MODERATE CHARG 
The Company act acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUAR. DIAN, and RECEIV d EXE- 
QUTES TRUSTS of overy description, om the Courts, 


Corporations. an Individuals. 

L TRUST FUNDs and INVESTMENTS are kept 
separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
As additional security, the Company has 





Trust capital of $ primaril: y oe ie for 
its trust eb! 
WILLS IPTED FOR AND SAFELY KEPT 


WITHOUT CHARGE. 
STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, Presiden 
ol SEN B. GEST, Neher and Yin charge of 


De 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Treas. and Sec. 
CHARLES ATHERTON, Assistant ‘Treasurer. 

Rk. L. WRIGHT, Jr., Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTO: 
Stephen A. Caldwell, 


RS: 
John B. 
Edward W. Clark, Edward T. Steel, 
PF. Drak 





uary, 1888, to 3lst December, 1888......... $3,865,166 38 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

SOMMBEET, TBD, 0000000.0000 -cdococccccccsceces 1,388,238 01 
Total Marine Premiums.................... $5,253,404 39 


Premiums marked off from ist January, 


1888, to 3ist December, 1888,. . $3,867,269 
— paid during the same 
ER Cre $1,998,897 3 
autuias of Premiums and Ex- 
ic cstrscocsenssemsenssees 687,287 98 


The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 


United States and State of New York 
Stocks, City, Bank and other Stocks,..... $7,501,315 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise,... 2,469,000 00 
Real Estate and claims due the Company, 

QAI, OI. «00 on thdiy ea 06440 deste 20% 569,947 20 
Premium Notes and Bills rer: - 1,874,912 12 
Cash in Bank... im sores. 252,812 02 

AMOUNDLE. .......06 sseee + ++» 12,167,986 34 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1884 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next, from which date ali interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the vear ending 
3ist December, 1888, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES: 
J.D. JONES. 
w. 


HA’S H. MARSHALL. 
fl. H. MOORE, JAMES G. DE FOREST 
A. A. RAVEN, ARLES D. LEVERICH 
JAMES LOW. DENTON SMITH. 
WM. STURGIS. DW’D FLOYD-JONES, 


E 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD. JOHN L RIK 
BDMUND W. CORLIES, ANSON W. HARD. 
ROBERT B. MINTURN. ISAAC 
WILLIAM DEGROOT. 
WILLIAM H. WiBB, 
HORACE GRAY. 
WILLIAM E. DODGE. 


GeO WALORDN'S BEORNT 
Soft SO WEwLer. G ROE L, Ni LS," 


LES P. BURDETT,GU: TAY AMSINCK. 
HENRY E. HAWLEY Ww. AM ¢. BOULTON 


ELL 8. HOADLE 
JOHN D. aj QNES. 


ce 











HOME 


Insurance Co.of New York, 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 





SEVENTY-FIRST SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


January, 1889. 





CAPITAL STOCK re we Bree 





$3,000,000 00 


THE ASSETS OF THE COMPANY ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Cash in Banks and Trust Companies ; $359,833 26 
Cash in hands of Agents and in course of collection 626,500 15 
Real Estate ..... 1,845,675 14 
Loans on stocks ... 239,400 00 
Loans on Bonds and Mortgages 701,300 00 
Interest due and accrued 79,098 83 
BONDS. 
Par Value, Market Value, 
United States Currency. . . ‘ . 6 percent. $1,300,000 00 $1,645,850 00 
United States of 1907 . ‘ o Weer a & a * 100,000 00 127,500 00 
District of Columbia of 192 8-65 * - 850,000 00 1,045,500 00 
mM. Ea —- Erie & West’n R. "R. Co. Re-org’d First 

Lie ~~ es 200.000 00 212,000 00 
N. : f Chicago & St. Louis R.R. Co. First Mortgage. oe. - 112,000 00 102,480 00 
N. Y. & — R. R. First Mortgage re emeed” 

“? ‘7 " 100,000 00 131,000 00 
Valley ailway Co. of Ohio Consolidated Mortgage 

ot o 100,000 00 105,000 00 
Ohio & West Virginia Railway Co. First Mortgage 

ae a el ke - - 100,000 00 113,000 00 
Peoria, Decatur & Evansville Railway Co. First 

Mortgage (Evansville Division) (1 au “ 100,000 00 104,000 00 
Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati and Nene 

R. R. First Consolidated Mort age (1914) .7 “ - 100,000 00 130,000 00 
Louisville, New Albany and Chicago Railway Co. 

First Mortgage (1910) | ° 100,000 00 115,000 00 
West Shore Railway First Mortgage Guaranteed 

(Registered) . | oe ? 100,000 00 103,000 00 
Albermarle & Chesapeake ‘Canal Co. 1st M’t’ge: (1909 ae. 100,000 00 108,000 00 
Toledo, Ann Arbor & Grand Trunk R. Co. virst 

Mortgage (1921 g .* ” 100,000 00 106,000 00 
Dunkirk, Waen & Pittsburzh Railway Co. ‘Ist 

Mortgage Guaranteed (1900 .; sig 75,000 00 88,500 00 
mcs St Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway 

Co. Consolidated Mortgage (1930) Se * of 50,000 00 60,000 00 
San Antonio and Aransas Pass Railway Co. ist 

Mortgage Gold (1926) . . 'y De - 45,000 00 40,500 00 
Virginia Midland Railway Co. General M’t’ ge( 1936) Se -- “ 50,000 00 40,000 00 
Iowa Central Railway Co. First Mortgage . si * “ 25,000 00 20,000 00 
Jeffersonville, Madison and Indianapolis R. R. Co. . 

First Mortgage - ri ) — i. ee 2 29,000 00 33,640 00 
Mississippi. ... . 4 bid 4 20,000 00 20,000 00 
New York City .. ° eS B.. = 200,000 00 214,000 00 
City of Richmond, Va. ; - -_ " 50,000 00 54,000 00 
Topeka City, Kas., Internal Improvement ‘ oc ” 122,643 46 123,869 89 


STOCKS 


1000 Shares Fort a age o and Jackson R.R. Co. Pre- 
$100 each 


1000‘ ay. Shore & Michigan ‘Southern Rail- 
way Company . 100“ 

500 ‘* Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Omaha Railway "Co. Preferred . 100‘ 

500 ‘* Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R. Co. 
Preferred . 7 *°* 
500 “ Chicago & Northwestern Railway Co. 100 “ 
500 ‘“  #New York Central& Hudson RiverR.R 100 “ 
367 ‘*' JTowa Central Preferred . 100 * 

200 ‘* American Exchange N: ational Bank of 
New York ot Son ™ 
200 “ Mercantile National Bank of XN. =. = 
200 “ SBank of America, N. Y. 7 wi 
200 ‘*' Manhattan Company, N. y. o** 

200 ‘“ Merchants’ Exchange National Bank 
of N. Y. “eS — 
200 “ Chatham National Bank of N. Y. 2 __ in 
200 “ National Bank of Commerce of N. Y. 100“ 
200 ‘“ Nassau Bank ie 
200 * er Butchers’ and Drovers’ Bank — 
=. * Nicholas Bank of N.Y . . a 
100 “ Hanover National Bank of N.Y... 100 “ 
100 ‘“ National Bank of the Republic ... 100 “ 
100 +“ Fourth patlonal.] pam “ * _ a 
200 “ Holland Trust © cae cata. aes 
100 +“ ‘Franklin Trust Co., Brookiyn OVS Sere 
50 “ Metropolitan Trust Co tal: eS 

LIABILITIES. 


Cash Capital... 
Reserve Premium Fund 
Un ae Losses and Taxes . 
Sinking Fund 


sfs8 
s8es 
ae 2 oe 


S888 ges 
S888 238 
¢ 


ss 
25 


ze 
S £282 


et 
SSsssesses SESS SESE SS 


2 


> 


RSS SS on 
ESSs5 


mn 
715 


< 


_ 
= 
i=) 
= 
o 


eee 


Z 8885 


eHBERER© BEEZ 
SSeSSES ESS 
Sssssess SSSe sees = 


iL 
s 


88,961,657 27 
een emer 


Unpaic Reinsurance a1 and ‘Commission on n Uneollected Premiums ; 


Net surplus ... shhh 


TOTAL ASSETS, 


. 


DANIEL A. HEALD, President. 


WILLIAM L. BIGELOW 
THOMAS B. GREENE, } Sec’s. 


HENRY J. FERRIS 
AREUNAH M. BURT iprs, | Assistant Secretaries. 


N H. WASHBURN, 
EL RIDGE G. SNOW, Ines J 


$8,961,657 27 
ee ee ee 


Vice-Pres’ts, 
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Old and Young. 


PERSEVERANCE. 
BY THE REV. ALFRED J. HOUGH. 





FINISH what thou hast to do, 
Prove thy right to wear the crown; 
Bravely tread thy journey through 
Ere the sun goes down. 


Lay some stone each passing hour 
In thy palace of renown; 

Run the flag up on the tower 
Ere the sun goes down. 


Crowd thy bark, tho storm-assailed, 
Over seas that seek to drown, 

To the harbor mouth, full sailed, 
Ere the sun goes down. 


Stand up bravely in the fight, 
Play the king and not the clown; 
Clear the trenches, storm the hight, 
Ere the sun goes down. 


Plow thy furrow in life’s field, 

Tho the heavens may smile or frown; 
Falter not, look back nor yield 

Till the sun goes down. 


{f thou canst not reap, then glean 
Midst the stubble bare and brown; 

Search the ficld and leave it clean 
Ere the sun goes down. 


Time enough to lay aside 
W arrior’s mail or priestly gown 
In the dusk of eventide, 
When the sun goes down. 
BRADFORD, VT, 


> 


MRS. BERTRAM’S MISSIONARY 
TEA. 


SY EMILY F. WHEELER. 








WHEN Mrs. Day stopped me in the 
church porch that Sunday morning and 
asked if I could have the Missionary Tea 
that week I ownI was alittle vexed. The 
ladies take it in alphabetical order, and I 
had counted onit in October, when the 
house would be clean and the weather 
cooler; but it seemed Mrs, Bassett was 
out of town and Mrs. Bean was ill and 
Mrs. Bellnap had a houseful of company. 
And my name came next. 

‘*T meant to get over to your house this 
last week and see you about it,” she ex- 
plained. “Ididn’t know until Wednes- 
day that Mrs. Bean couldn’s take it. But 
it’s been so hot, and then I knew you 
were always ready. So I wrote the notice 
and wdited to see you here before I sent 
itup. I’m afraid we'll have to give it up 
unless you take it. And I'll bake the 
cake, if you like, to help you out, for it 
is short notice.” 

‘“*Ob, of course! if there is really no 
one else,” I said; but my tone wasn’t very 
cordial. ‘** As for the cake, thank you; 
but if I take it T'll do it all, as I always 
do, only I’m afraid you'll have a plain 
supper. I had extra work planned for 
this week and I can’t put it off.” 

‘* We'll trust you for the supper,” Mrs, 
Day answered. ‘It’s everso good of you 
to doit. Idon’t know what the Mission- 
ary Society would do without you, Mrs, 
Bertram.” 

That was all very well; she could afford 
to be gracious since she had the responsi- 
bility of the monthly meeting off her 
hands, and I dare say she settled in 
her pew tohear the sermon with a vir- 
tuous sense of duty performed; but as for 
me my mind was rather in a whirl over 
the arrangements. Entertaining the Mis- 
sionary meant supper for at least fifty 
people; and thanks to my being, as they 
gaid, ‘‘so popular,” there were always 
more at my house. Sixty I must count 
on, I knew, and probably more; and then, 
while most of the other ladies took it in 
couples—one opening her house and fur- 
nishing tea and coffee, and the other the 
spread—I had always prided myself on 
doing it all alone. As I told John, it only 
came round to me every other year, and 
it was such a good cause. Ihardly heard 
so much as the text, considering whether 
grapes or peaches would be best for fruit, 
and if onekind of cake wouldn’t do. They 
always expected chicken salad at my 
house; but this time I really would not 
make it. They should have cold meats 
and pickles, and cheese and celery and 
fruit could be bought, and that would 
make a supper good enough for any one, 
Then there were napkins and china and 





silver and chairs and little tables, all to be 
borrowed, and I reckoned up the number 
I should need and where I should get 
them. And I must be sure to send anote 
to old Mrs, Worsley, for she never came 
without a special invitation, and yet she 
always enjoyed them so, and the poor 
soul didn’t have much to enjoy. And I 
must see two or three others, strangers or 
new members, and ask them; for our 
Missionary was the social center of the 
church, and if one wanted to get acquaint+ 
ed she must come to it. By the time! 
had recalled the name of the latest new- 
comer—J’m not good at names—the min- 
ister was saying: ‘ Finally, dear breth- 
ren ”— 

‘*Such a good sermon as we had!” Mrs. 
Grant said as I shook hands with her. 
**I don’t know when Brother Allen has 
preached usa better one. And his preach- 
ing does give one such a up-lift !” 

I hadn’t had any that day; but it wasn’t 
the minister’s fault, and I was in too great 
a hurry just then to get across the church 
and speak to Mrs. Lowe to care. Mrs. 
Lowe is a widow, a new member, and, of 
course, I wanted to urge her to come. 
** All our ladies will be there,” I said. 
‘* We're all devoted to the missionary 
cause.” 

‘*’m glad to hear it,” she answered, 
smiling in a way that quite won my 
heart, ‘‘ and ”—hesitating—‘‘ my cousin, 
Mary Preston, is to visit me this week, 
May I bring her? She’s greatly inter; 
ested in missions too.” 

It came to me like a flash that I had 
sometimes seen that name in the Friend 
as a speaker at annual meetings and the 
like. ‘* Bring her by all means,” I said; 
**and I wonder—would it be asking too 
much if she were to give usa little talk? 
Iknow she has gift a that way, and it 
would be such a treat to our ladies. It’s 
always so hard to get up our literary ex- 
ercises, and something fresh from a 
stranger would do us all good. Do beg 
her to favor us, dear Mrs. Lowe.” 

And then I hurried to find Mrs. Day 
and tell her to call on Miss Preston as 
soon as she came and secure her. I was 
chairman that year of the hterary com- 
mittee, and I knew by bitter experience 
how hard it was to get people to take 
part. ‘* You must see to the whole pro- 
gram this time,” I said. ‘‘ I have enough 
to do with the supper.” 

Mrs. Day agreed to that last, but she 
looked rather dubious as to what she 
could do. ‘‘ But people don’t come for 
the program,” she added; ‘‘ and we're 
sure of a full attendance at your house.” 

I suppose our society is like a good 
many others. There are thirty or more 
regular members who pay their dollar a 
year and come—most of them—to the 
meetings. Other people come too, the 
invitation is always general, and we 
charge them ten cents apiece for the 
supper and it all belps to our yearly con- 
tribution. It’s worth a quarter, that sup- 
per, if its worth anything. Talk about 
church people asking too much for things 
of that kind! Our women give Scripture 
measure every time. We don’t propose 
to be outdone by the Baptist or Congre- 
gational ladies, John calls us rival 
caterers. Once a year the minister gives 
a rousing sermon that makes us all feel 
good, and under the influence of it we 
subscribe what we can, and some of us 
have mite-bexes and take the Friend. 
But, of course, it’s largely a social in- 
terest. We’re interested in the heathen 
in a g‘neral way, without knowing very 
particularly about them. 

** So you’re going to have the Heathen 
Women this week,” Jobn said, when I 
got home. I had had so many people to 
speak to about it that he had gone on 
without me and was waiting at the gate. 

‘“*The Heathen. Woman’s Friend So- 
ciety,” I corrected, a little annoyed at his 
way of speaking. 

**That reminds me of the man who 
gave his wife a Christmas present of a 
new silk hat for himself. It’s a little for 
the heathen, a good deal for yourselves.” 

There was no use answering. Men 
never do appreciate women’s efforts to do 
good, and John is always saying odd 
things. He calls his church dues his 
Sintax; and I remember the preacher 





urged us once to give because we had so 
many more conversions, in proportion to 
the money and effort used, in the foreign 
field than at home. In the same sermon 
he happened to say that figures proved 
that if each Christian would see to the 
conversion of two hundred heathen, the 
work would be done. ** Weil,” said John, 
afterward, ‘‘the heathen certainly come 
cheap—only a dollar a head—so, when 
I've given $200 to the society, my duty 
will be done.” 

I was busy enough the next four days. 
Every window below-stairs had to be 
cleaned—housekeepers know the state of 
windows in September—and the whole 
house put to rights; for I’m not one of 
your easy-going women, and having but 
one child people expect perfection of me. 
Then there was all the baking to do—and 
the things to be borrowed and markec— 
and notes written to one or two fri:nds, 
and when the day came the salad to 
make, for I had decided that as people 
always expected that at my house, I really 
ought not to disappoint them. Then the 
sandwiches to prepare and cake and meat 
to cut, and tables to set and chairs brought 
frow a neighbor’s, and a carpet spread on 
the lawn, under the great elm that we 
might have the young people out there. 
For evcry one I had asked had accepted, 
and a half-dozen who rarely came let me 
know they would be there—to hear Miss 
Preston, I suppose—so I knew I should 
have more than a houseful. One cf the 
neighbors helped Hannah and me, but we 
were all pretty well tired out when it was 
all done. It seemed to me I couldn’t 
stand long enough to dress, and I was so 
cross because John couldn’t get the chairs 
just when I wanted them, and little May 
bothered me about her sash and ker hair- 
ribbons. 

We always had our exercises from four 
to five and served tea as soon after as we 
could; but the ladies were late in coming 
and slow in getting settled down. There 
was such a crowd and they had so much 
to say. When it came to the program I 
saw why Mrs. Day had not hurried them; 
she knew how unsatisfactory it promised 
to be, and I think she was a little afraid 
of Miss Preston—a tall young lady, with 
a bright, keen face, and that general air 
of knowingness which a Boston education 
is supposed to impart, and which might 
be rather trying to our ladies who were 
neither literary nor learned. But she 
looked good, I thought, and I made up 
my mind to hear her talk, if the tea and 
coffee did suffer for lack of my attention. 
Mrs. Day called us to order finally, and 
read a Psalm, and we sang a verse. Then 
she looked round for some one to lead in 
prayer; but there was no one—for very 
few of our ladies are willing to lead, so 
we joined with her in the Lord’s Prayer, 
and that finished the devotional exer- 
cises. 

She had prepared a set of questions on 
India with references for the answers; 
but it turned out presently that some of 
the ladies to whom questions bad been 
sent were not there (two or three of them 
dropped in afterward I noticed), and some 
of the others said they had not been able 
to find the answers; and one had forget- 
ten all about it; so that didn’t go off very 
well. Then she read us something about 
the Taj Mahal, which didn’t strike us as 
exactly a missionary topic. Andthen she 
introduced Miss Preston, saying she felt 
sure the deficiencies of our program 
would be made up by her talk to us. 

Miss Preston looked us all overa mo. 
ment before she began—a roomful of 
well-dressed, pleasant-faced women. Her 
own face seemed to soften and kindle as 
she looked, as if her audience inspired 
her. She began by giving us greetings 
from her own Society, saying what a bond 
of fellowship these organizations were to 
us. She spoke of our ability to organize 
fur such work as a privilege, the long re- 
sult of time in developing civilization; 
such a help to us, too, broadening our in- 
tellectual life and quickening our sym- 
patbies. How it had brought out the 
talents of our women, and, blessing them, 
had made them a blessing to otbers less 
favored; how we had outgrown the old 
idea that the Lord, in his own good time, 
would convert the world, and now the 





divine power, working through buman 
instrumentalities, was the key-note of 
evangelistic efforts. That the thoughts of 
men are widened by the process of the 
suns, the touch of steam, nay, the more 
mysterious, and so, as it seems to us, 
more divine force of electricity, is driving 
the wheels of progress; that the narrow 
horizons of a century ago are broken up, 
and the world has widened to us all, 
widened and grown smaller at once, as 
swift travel has brought the ends of the 
earth together, and science in her own 
tongue has taught us again the Christ- 
lesson of human brotherhcod. 

If she had stopped there we should 
have said it was splendid and thought no 
more about it. Generalities of that sort 
are, as some one said of the charge 
of the Light Brigade—‘ magnificent, 
but not war.” But then she went on 
to our duty as individual Christians, to 
our covenant vows and all they meant, 
to the world of sin and misery and 
helplessness in heathen homes which only 
women could reach, which only the Gos- 
pel could cure. She pictured to us the 
condition of heathen women till my hands 
clinched in protest against such injustice 
and oppression, while the tears of pity 
were in my eyes. But, she went on, we 
cannot be really interested or permanent- 
ly influenced by a spasmodic emotion. 
Facts are the fuel to kindle the fire of 
missionary zeal and we must find out by 
reading, by discussion, by hard thinking 
about it, what the heathen really were, 
how they lived and what they thought. 
It was too much the way of women to 
trust to feelings and, sure that our inten- 
tions were good and our cause righteous, 
yet fail to get the best results from our 
efforts because of ignorance and mis- 
guided energy. That was largely what 
our societies were for; not just for the 
dollar a year; but that, by co-op+ration we 
might inform ourselves as to facts and 
the needs of the different fields and the 
workers. If the study which we gave as 
a matter of course in a Culture Club were 
given to our missionary work, we could 
not fail to be stirred to greater effort, toa 
more perfect consecration. And what a 
help to enthusiasm these sccieties, and 
should not each one be a center of pray- 
erful zeal and devoted labor? 

It may sound commonplace as I repeat 
it; but it moved and stirred me more than 
I can tell. I had never thought of our 
work in that way. Iwas willing to help, 
in teas and entertainments; but I always 
found missionary reading dry, and if the 
interest in our meetings flagged, why I 
supposed it was prayer we wanted to stir 
us up, and it was only a pity so few of 
our ladies had any gift that way. To 
think of heathen women as of wy neigh- 
bors, to study their needs—well, really, I 
fear I hadn’t enthusiasm enough to bear 
the real state of affairs. I should have 
found out at once that the silver paper 
wouldn’t cover the basket; wouldn’t cover 
much more than the handle we took it up 
by; and the size of the contract we women 
had taken would make one want to drop 
the whole thing as hopeless. For you 
don’t always remember that God is your 
partnerin enterprises of this sort and that 
you have all his resources to aid you, if 
you know how to get hold of them. 

Ihadn’t time to think all that then. 
My hands were more than full seeing that 
every one was well placed for tea, old 
Mrs. Worsley put by some one nice 
who would entertain her, and the stran- 
gers given good seats, and then serving 
the supper. There was a babel of voices 
about the tables and I caught bits of talk 
nowand then. ButI must say the seed 
seemed to have fallen on stony ground. 
‘* She gave us a nice address,” ‘‘ Oh, yes, 
indeed! But did you notice how her skirt 
was draped ? The latest thing, I’m sure.” 

‘This salad is heavenly,” I heard one 
girlsay. ‘‘No one gets us up such good 
suppers as Mrs. Bertram.” 

One woman wanted my recipe for sweet 
pickles, and three or four spoke of the 
Angels’ Food; and as for tbe coffee, my 
reputation on that was made years ago, 
tho all the secret is that I follow Dr. 
Holmes’s maxim that ‘‘large heart never 
loved little cream pitcher.” It was pleas- 
aut to see how they all enjoyed the sup- 
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per, and how lively they were afterward. 
But one little speech struck like a discord 
inthe cheerful chorus: 

«* Are your meetings always like this?” 
I heard Miss Preston ask. 

«Oh, yes!” Mrs. Day answered; ‘‘it’s the 
great social interest of the church. But 
there’s a larger attendance than usual— 
always is here. The supper counts with 
a good many, you know.” 

And then, as she moved away, Miss 
Preston said, in a quick aside to her cous- 
in, ‘‘I should think so indeed! Why it’s 
nothing but an Eating Society, it seems 
to me.” 

Of course with all I'd done that day I 
was too tired to sleep, and as I turned and 
tossed her words would come back to me. 
Was our society, after all, much more 
thana social anda supper to which the 
name gave a religious flavor? Did we 
come because we were interested in hea- 
then women, or because of the loaves and 
the fishes ? And if so, were we much bet- 
ter than heathen ourselves? And wasn’t 
I, with my pride over my supper and the 
crowd it drew, the worst heathen of all? 
We certainly were ignorant, and we 
thought we had no time to read or study; 
but if we took the time and effort we used 
in serving tables to inform ourselves, 
wouldn’t our interest be quickened and 
the money—we had a pride in our yearly 
contcibution—perhaps increased ? 

* [ don’t believe you slept much last 
night, ’ John said at breakfast. ‘* You look 
as tho you'd been through the wars.” 

‘I feelso.” I said. ‘I’m like Mrs. Colo- 
nel Sprowle the morning after the Event 
of the Season. But there’s one consola- 
tion, it will be over a year before it comes 

again.” 

I repeated that consolation to myself 
several times in the process of putting 
the house to rights. The children had 
trampled cake crumbs into the } arlorcar- 
pet and made grease spots; alittle vase I 
was fond of was broken: two of my tea- 
spoons were missing, and May was nearly 
sick from over-eating. Everything fret- 
ted me, I was so tired, and I couldn’t help 
asking the good of it all, and if there were 

no better way to keep up a missionary so- 
ciety. 

I was sitting forlorn in the parlor after 
tea, having put May to bed and sent John 
alone to prayer-meeting, when the bell 
rang and Hannah brought in Mrs. Lowe 
and her cousin. Miss Preston had left 
her fan the night before, and as she was 
to go next day they had come round for 
it. 

‘* But how very tired you look,” she said, 
as I brought it. 

‘* It’s a good deal of an undertaking to 
have the Missionary,” I answered. ‘I 
sometimes think that if it weren’t such a 
good cause I would give up my member- 
ship to escape it. But after the talk you 
gave us yesteraay, I can’t do that.” , 

**It must indeed be a tax,” Mrs, Lowe 
said, ‘‘ if it’s always as last night. I told 
cousin going home that I feared I could 
never have it myself, for I’m not as 
strong as I could wish.” 

** Oh, the ladies take it in pairs usually,” 
I said, hastily; ‘* we couldn’t excuse Mrs. 
Lowe that way. And it dozsn’t come 
very often. We tried, when we first or- 
ganized,” I went on to Miss Preston, 
“getting on without tea; but it didn’t 
work at all; so few ladies took any in- 
terest. Tne society has doubled on the 
supper, and they bring us a good deal of 
money in the course of the year.” 

**T suppose,” Mis- Preston said, with a 
smile that took the sting out of her words, 
“that very few would think theycould 
give five dollars a year to the cause; but 
once in two they will give you ten dollars 
in a supper, and the profit of it goes to 
the heathen.” 

“ Yes,” I went on, eager to justify it to 
her as I had been trying to all day to my- 
self. ‘The supper seems absolutely 
essential. I have a sister—a minister’s 
wife—and she says she has revived a good 
many dead and dying branches of the 
missionary tree by tea-meetings. And 
when I was visiting in Boston last year— 
they had a large society in the church; 
but the ladies said it was hard to get as 
Many as a dozen out to a meeting, because 
it was just a literary program, and that 








in the very city where the first society 
was organized. Our plan gets them out 
at last.” 

‘*T understand,” she answered. ‘I’ve 
been through it all myself. The point is, 
what we can do to interest them after we 
have,” she smiled again, ‘“‘ caught them 
with the bait of a good supper.” 

‘“*If you have been through it,” I said, 
impetuously, ‘‘I wish you would tell us. 
I thought when you were talking yester- 
day how easy it is to say what we ought 
to do and how nice if we could—but how 
to go to work!” . 

‘*I haven’t any special recipe for mak- 
ing meetings interesting,” she said; ‘‘ but 
Ill tell you about our society at home, 
and you may get some ideas from ic. I 
call it the evolution of a missionary so- 
ciety from an eating club, It was our 
rule that one lady opened her house and 
provided all the service, and every mem- 
ber was expected to furnish. They 
brought their best—they had a pride 
about that, of course—and the result was, 
a monthly feast. There was a crowd al- 
ways at supper; but not half of them 
came to the exercises before it. Finally, 
some of us protested. I wanted to abol- 
ish suppers entirely—just serve afternoon 
tea, English fashion; but that was too 
great a change. We passed, finally, a 
rule limiting the supper strictly to sand- 
wiches, fruit, one kind of plain cake and 
coffee; any one who gave more to be 
fined. The first woman to offend was our, 
vice-president. She was famous for her 
mince pies; she always had them, and 
when we met at her house there they 
were as usual. She thought we wouldn’t 
fine her, she said, when the rest of the tea 
was so very plain. But we did; and the 
rest took warning. Of course, the at- 
tendance—at supper—dropped off, and 
the ladies began to fear we should not 
raise as much that year as usual. But, 
meantime, we had divided the society 
into committees of four or five, witha 
bright chairman to each, and they 
pledged themselves for the winter to 
study as much as they would in a Chau- 
tauqua Circle or Reading Club. Each 
committee had a country, and was 
pledged to get up the entire program 
when we reached their field. I waschair- 
man on Japan, and, as it happened, we 
came first. I had some bright girls to aid 
me, and we got up Japan as to geography 
and people and missions in a way that 
surprised ourselves. But you know it’s 
such an interesting country! When the 
time came we sat down in the center, and 
I said the Japanese class was ready to be 
examined, and would they please ask 
questions. I had primed some of my 
friends beforehand to start us; but once 
started, it was easy, and in ten minutes 
those women were asking all sorts of 
things, putting down their work to look 
at the little maps and photos we had, and 
so interested! At the last, old Aunty 
Reed, who never read, but who was 
mightily stirred by what we had told, 
asked if we couldn’t have a special word 
of prayer for that field. Such a prayer 
as she gave us! It carried us straight 
into the kingdom! 

**One of the ladies turned her commit- 
tee into a Reading Club, They met one 
evenirg in the week at her house and took 
up a regular course on India. And they 
insisted their field was the most interest- 
ing: but [ think that it was just that they 
studied more.” 

**But the books?” I asked. ‘*Where 
could you get all that reading?” 

“Oh, there’s a Free Library in town, 
and it’s a rule that when a certain num- 
ber of persons ask for any book, it is 
bought, providing, of course, that it’s of 
any general interest. The expensive ones 
we got that way, and the pamphlets and 
leaflets and two or three subscriptions to 
the Gospel in All Lands, and magazines 
like that—well, we clubbed together to 
get those, and the money was as good a 
missionary investment as we ever made. 
Then the Sunday-school bought some for 
us. We made ita rule tolend freely, and 
if any one, at tea, expressed interest in 
what she had heard, she was sure to have 
a leaflet or magazine handed her for home 
reading. And the study roused us so! 
Mite boxes were called for and thank 





offerings increased. Presently some of 
us wanted a missionary prayer-meeting; 
for it did seem as tho our only belp in 
our growing sense of the great field and 
the terrible need was to pray over it. 
Well, we had a revival last winter and 
some of us think it began in that meeting. 
And when the year came round we had 
more money than ever before, and—what 
was of more value—a really working 
society. That’s all. We didn’t abolish 
the supper, but we made it strictly 
secondary. After all it’s a question of 
proportion, you know. And we've been 
able to work in our young people on 
the committees; they used to cone to 
the tea and the social, but now they 
come to the exercises, because they’ve a 
share in them.” 

Well, it’s easy telling the story after- 
ward; but I know the evolution of that 
Missionary Society meant a good deal of 
work—harder work than cake-making 
and table-serving. Perhaps that’s the 
realtrouble. All this entertaining falls 
in with our usual ways of living; but 
reading and study—that, to most of us, is 
work in a new field and we dread the 
effort. And yet so many fine threads of 
pride are bound up in the tea-giving, 
that, unless we counteract by work in 
another line, we have presently only the 
tea on our minds, and a good cause is ex- 
cuse for a feast. Whether we can do 
anything here—but what is the use of 
being popular if you can’t make people 
follow your lead? I’ve led in good sup- 
pers for ten years. If I reform now— 
well, John says I may have money for a 
little missionary library, and Mre. Lowe 
will help, and perhaps something can be 
done. For surely there are better things 
for us to do than to eat and drink in 
Christ’s name; and if our covenant vows 
really mean that we’ve given all of our- 
selves to him, it can't be that we should 
keep our brains for selfish culture, and 
think we’ve done our full duty to, mis- 
sions when we give it a little money and 
a little table-serving. 
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WHEN tle warm rains fall, when the bright 
suns shine, 

When the sapis flowing back in the long 
grape-vine, 

When the lambs begin to bleat and the 
leaves begin to grow, 

Merrily I follow with the fiddle and the 
bow. 


My father hasa harp, its sound is very sweet, 

We stand beneath the balconies together on 
the street; 

He is thinking of the land where the pleas- 
ant olives grow; 

But I can think of nothing but the twang- 
ing of the bow! 


Happy are the orchards, rosy with their 
fruit; 

Happy are the long nights when the string 
is mute; 

Happy is the greensward, where the waid- 
ens go : 

Dancing to the music of the fiddle and the 
bow! 


Now the earth is frosty, now thesky is pale, 

The leaves begin to fall and the winds bezin 
to wail; 

Mingled with the night storm, muffled with 
the snow, 

Listen at your windows to the twanging of 
the bow ! 

NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
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TEACHER went away that day to visit 
schools, so we had a kind of extra holi- 
day. That was what began it, because if 
it had been just an ordinary holiday, like 
Saturday, Jimmy and I would have gone 
fishing off ‘‘the Cunners,” as the big 
rocks at the end of Fisherman’s Beach 
were called. Our mothers liked to have 
us go there because they said it was safe. 
So it was—safe for the fish. 

But about two miles from the village, 
back of Mr. Caldicott’s house, were some 
cliffs with deep water at their base, where 
flounder and cod just swarmed. Only 
ever since Billy Woods, who always was 





clumsy, slid off the rocks and was 
drowned, our mothers had said that we 
must not fish where there was any water. 
Billy had on his bicycle slippers that day 
and the rocks wereslippery. He did not 
mean to spoil our fun for us. Besides, 
Mr. Caldicott had posted up a big sign at 
the gate, *‘Trespassers Strictly Forbid- 
den” in big capitals that were a sheer 
waste uf paint, because he might have 
known that the bigger the *‘T” and “§’ 
and ‘‘F” the more a fellow would want 
to go where they were. He might jus; 
as well have put up a placard saying: 
‘*Won’t you Walk In?” 

Mr. Caldicott was one of the sammer 
people, and most of Caidicott’s Point 
belonged to him. All tne other houses 
were owned by rich people, too, from the 
city, and in summer the road along the 
Point was crowded with carriages, and 
the grounds belonging to the houses, on 
either side of the road, were lively with 
tennis and big tents and people lounging 
about on the piazzas; hut by the first of 
October everybody had returned totown, 
tbe houses were closed and you tight go 
along the Point twenty times without 
seeing a living soul, for there was a 
more direct road to the village. It was 
solitude indeed where you did not see the 
red cart of “J. Hawthorn+’s Famous 
Stonehead Bakery,” because in summer 
J. Hawthorne’s was ubiquitous. Every- 
body knew him and bought of hin: but 
one day when Jimmy and I went to 
Stonehead and wanted something to est, 
we could not find the ‘‘ Famous Stone- 
head Bakery ” anywhere and nobody had 
so much as heard of J. Hawthorne; so we 
did not know whether he was a fraud or 
was one of the propheis without honor in 
his own conntry. But Jimmy said, “ no 
matter, he made himself enough prophet 
outside of it.” 

Teacher dismissed us at ten o’clock, and 
Jimmy said: 

‘* Lev’s go fishin’ on the Point.” 

‘* Father said he’d thrash me if I went 
there,” said I. 

‘* So did my father,” said Jimmy; “‘ but 
who is going to see or cell? We’:l dig 
the clams for bait in Shaker’s Bedrcom.” 

‘** Grasshoppers will do,” said I. 

I always had the digging to do when 
we used clams. Jimmy said he coul1 
not stoop because his knee burt bim. 
Once, about a hundred years ago, a fel- 
low kicked his knee-pan at ‘‘ Rugby ” in- 
stead of the ball. Jimmy limped for a 
week andthen was; as well as ever; but 
he always has a relapse when thereis any 
work to be done. 

**I don’t like grasshoppers,” said he: 
‘they are all legs and joints—like com- 
passes, and I think they move by electric- 
ity. Clams are so much quieterand more 
gentlemanly.” 

**You can dig your own gentlemanly 
clams,” said I. 

“Ti tell you what we'll do,” returned 
Jimmy, smoothly. ‘I'll get the lines 
while you go ahead to Shaker’s Bed- 
room,” 

** Why can’t you dig them on Fisher- 
man’s Beach?” 

** Because if Ido the boats are just in 
and the men will ask me where I am go- 
ing to tish, and then there will be a row.” 
(Jimmy always had a reason for every- 
thing.) ‘‘Nobody ever comes near Shaker’s 
Bedroom at this time of year, so you 
ought to do the digging, you see.” 

I did not see, but the next minute Jim- 
my was half-way down the road toward 
the Beach, and if his knee-pan was 
smashed, seems to me he could not have 
run so fast. 

‘““Go ahead; I'll meet you there,” he 
called out at the turn of the road, and 
waved his hand to me. So there was 
nothing for me to do but set out for the 
** Bedroom,” which was cailed ‘‘ Shaker’s ” 
because the Shakers never came near it. 
There never was anything for me to do 
but as Jimmy said. 

So it was his fault again. It never 
would have happened—the rest of it—if it 
had not been for Jimmy and his knee- 
pan. 

All I had to dig with was an old clam- 
shell that I found on the beach, and it 
was such awfully slow work scooping out 
the sand with it that I might as well have 
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used a teaspoon, like the woman in the 
story we were reading about in school. 
Only she was baling water out of a cask 
and not digging for clams. 

Jimmy did not come. He was pretty 
sure not tocome till the right time, which 
would be when the work wasover. Igot 
mad pretty soon and threw away the old 
shell as far as I could into the water and 
clawed away with my hands for a while; 
but that hurt my nails, and presently I 
stopped digging and wished I had not 
thrown the shell away. Ithought maybe 
I could find another and went farther 
up on the little beach, toward where it 
ended in a shingly belt at the foot of the 
cliffs. It was funny why it should be 
sandy all but that little stretch, as sharp- 
ly defined as tho it had been measured off 
with rodand tape. I stood looking at it, 
wondering what made it so, when all at 
once I noticed something else funny which 
I had never observed before, altho I had 
been in the ‘‘ Bedroom” scores of times. 
Afterward, when I came to think of it, I 
had never before stood in just that position. 
The cliffs that shut in the beach at the 
upper part hollowed out and the shingly 
belt, following the conformation of the 
rocks at the foot of which it lay, was in 
the shape of a crescent. I stood just in 
front of this crescent and it was high 
noon. Iam sure the sun would not have 
fallen on the pebbles at any other hour in 
just that way. 

To the right were three rocks in the 
form of a triangle and inside of this larger 
triangle was another, that even half an 
hour later wou'd have been obscured by 
the shadow cast by the rocks forming the 
encompassing triangle. It looked just as 
tho somebody had placed them therefor a 
fire, perhaps at some picnic. People did 
not often picnic on the beach tho, for the 
‘* Bedroom ” was accessible only by water, 
or through Mr. Caldicott’s grounds. 

Istepped up to the triangle and looked 
in, partly to see if there were any signs of 
a fire and partly if there were any clam- 
shells inside, or a spade or a shovel, or 
anything thatI was not likely to find. 
I’ve heard of a woman who, when her 
child was lost, went into the kitchen and 
poked down the sink with a fork. 

I turned over one of the inside stones, 
and there actually was a shell unierneath 
upon which I pounced. Only I did not 
do any digging with it, because as I 
brushed out the sand that filled it, I saw 
marks on the inside that the sea had never 
left there, but which looked as tho they 
had been scratched by some sharp imple- 
ment. I ran down to the water to wash 
off the sand that obscured the lines and 
there stood out, as clear as daylight, this 
inscription: 2 ft. E, 3 ft. N. 

I stood with my head in a whirl. Had 
somebody placed the shell in the triangle? 
Who could have hid itthere? What for? 
What did these marks, like the measure- 
ment of something, mean? 2 ft. E, 3 ft. 
N. 

I ran back to the rocks with my heart 
beating so that it was nearly suffocating 
me, to see if 2 ft. E, 3 ft. N, would show 
me anything. 

I had to guess at the distance indicated. 
It brought me to a place at the foot of the 
cliffs. I had forgotten all about fishing 
and clams and Jimmy by that time, and 
was down on my hands and knees digging 
for dear life, with the shell and with my 
hands, not minding a bit if the stones did 
break my nails and the sand fly up into 
my eyes; for an idea had shot into my 
head as I stood there, looking at the spot 
that somebody had meant should indicate 
something. 

And the idea was that the somebody 
was a pirate—perhaps Captain Kyd him- 
self, and that the something was buried 
treasure. 

I could hear my heart beat. 

I drew out my hand with acry. I had 
knocked it against a stone. How it hurt! 
But little did I care for that, when the 
next minute I put my hand in again, this 
time more cautiously, and felt my way. 
It was a big stone, quite blocking any 
further digging in that direction, and a 
chill of disappointmant went over me. 

No, wait. It did not feel like a rock. 
It felt more like—like something, metal- 
lic, I snatched up a pebble and struck 





against the obstacle. The sound given 
back was unmistakable. It was really 
something metallic. Something, beyond 
question, was buried there. 

I fell to work again, the sand flying 
wildly around me, gettin; into my eyes 
and nose and mouth till I would be 
ubliged to stop for a while to wipe my 
eyes and sneeze and cough. I had it at 
last. . 

With a final pull and tug and wrench, 
I fell over backward with a rusty metal 
box in my hand. 

‘* Hello!” said a voice. ‘* What on 
earth”— and there was Jimmy climbing 
down the cliff, nearly as excited as I was, 
and the next minute he was at my side 
and we were both looking at the box. 

‘*Let’s have your knife, quick,” said 
Jimmy. ‘* Here, let me pry it open. Give 
meastone. There—there! Oh-b-h!” 

The last exclamation was from us both, 
for one of the hinges had given way; we 
both grabbed the cover and forcing it off, 
some of the contents of the box rattled to 
the ground. 

Silver spoons! 

Yes, and more silver spoons, and twen- 
ty or more gold watches, three of them 
with chains attached and in the bottom of 
the box a handful—think of it!—a whole 
handful of gold rings, set with precious 
stones of one kind or another. 

‘‘Whew!” said Jimmy. 

** Cre-a-tion!” said I. 4 

And then we just looked at each other 
for afull minute, and then began taking 
the things out of the box and talking to- 
gether. 

‘* What luck! How they sparkle! That 
ring must be worth a hundred dollars. 
Ili keep onecf the watches. I'll have a 
bicycle. We'll have a boat next sum- 
mer. Won't folks stare w.en we tell 
them!” 

‘* Perhaps,” said Jimmy, thoughtfully, 
‘* we had better not tell them, becauseit 
is on Mr. Caldicott’s grounds, you know.” 
That was when we had taken everything 
out of the box and had looked them over 
twoor three times. 

‘* Findin’ is havin’,” said I, ‘‘ and unless 
Captain Kyd was his grandfather, I don’t 
see as Mr. Calaicott has any more right 
to the things than we have.” 

**But it says, * Trespassers Forbidden,’ 
and maybe he could take them away 
from us; and I’m certain sure, anyway, 
that my father would thrash me for com- 
ing here.” 

**So would mine.” 

**T don’t believe it was Captain Kyd,” 
Jimmy went on, reflectively. ‘I'll tell 
you who I think it must have been. 
Queich, the pirate. He lived nearly two 
hundred years ago. I’ve heard Grand- 
mother tell of how he scattered gold right 
and left among the people on the coast, 
and how, at last, he and seven of his 
men were executed by Major Sewall down 
in Stonehead. Yes; it must have been 
Quelch. They say he buried treasure 
somewhere in the neighborhood of Stone- 
head.” 

“What do you think the whole is 
worth?” said I. ‘‘ Maybe its enough to 
get a horse,” 

‘*] should say so!” said Jimmy, scorn- 
fully. ‘‘ Aunt Lucindy has a ring with a 
stone in it not half so big as this one, that 
cost one hundred dollars. Let’s reckon 
up.” 

Well, we did, as nearly as we could, 
and we thought the value of the whole 
was pretty nearly three thousand dollars. 
That would give us fifteen hundred 
apiece; and then we talked and talked 
about what we would do with the money 
and the best way of selling the things, 
so nobody should know where we had 
fourd them, till it got to be late in the 
afternoon, and we had eaten our luncheons 
and were hungryagain. Its funny howa 
fellow never forgets to be hungry! Then 
Jimmy said: 

**T’ll tell you what we'll do. We'll take 
one of the watches to Simonds”—Simonds 
was the jeweler in town—‘‘ and see what 
its worth; and if he will buy it you can 
hint that you have a lot more where they 
come from, if he'll promise never to let on 
where we found them. Now you go 
ahead and I'll put the things in my 
pocket and hide ’em in our barn, There’s 





a hole im the corner of Billy’s manger 
where nobody will ever think of looking. 
It is better to trust to the blindness than 
to the honesty of mankind.” 

I did not quite like the way he had 
** fixed ” things, as he called it, and pro- 
posed that he should go to Simonds’s in- 
stead of me. But he said no, he could not 
go to town because it was too far for him 
to walk with his lame knee; and after 
we had talked it over for a while, and I’d 
got mad and told Jimmy he always got 
out of all the work there was to be done, 
I agreed to do as he said—of course. 

His pockets bulged out considerably as 
we walked along; but nobody seemed to 
suspect in the least what was in them, tho 
we kept thinking that everybody must 
know what we had found. I left Jimmy 
at his gate and trudged along toward 
town. I went to Simonds’s and found him 
alone in the store, and just ready to put 
up the shutters and go home; his young 
man had already gone. 

I told him that I had a watch to sell, 
and he said that he would look at it. But 
when 1 unfastened the chain and handed 
it to him—I had been wearing it to see 
how it would seem to have a watch—in- 
stead of looking at it he looked at me. 
And he looked at me so long and so hard 
that I began to think there was some kind 
of a sell about it. 

‘*Isn’t it real?” said I, 

He said he did not know—he would 
have to see about that; and he opened 
the case and looked it over, and he looked 
at me again; and at last he said some- 
thing about some acid that he must test 
the gold with. He went into a little room 
at the end of the counter, carrying the 
watch with him. He was back again di- 
rectly and asked me, oh, so politely, so 
sweetly, wouldn’t I step into his little 
room. And when I got in there he turned 
on me like—like a thousand of guns. 

‘*Now, young man,” said he, sternly, 
‘* where are the rest of those watches?” 

I was so struck all of a heap—Jimmy 
said afterward, witheringly, that he bad 
rather be weak in the knee than the head 
—that I told everything I knew on the 
spot, even to the things being stowed 
away in the manger, which Jimmy said 
was being unnecessarily confiding, be- 
cause I might have known that it would 
set people to laughing. It did Mr. Si- 
monds; but he stopped the next moment, 
and said, in a voice that made me feel as 
tho I should like to get down into my 
boots: 

“Young man, do you know where 
those watches came from ?” 

I was crying by that time, and could 
only choke over ‘‘ Quelch—pirate;” but 
he probably had never heard of the re- 
nowned freebooter, for he interrupted 
with: 

** Quelch sent you here? You had bet- 
ter make a clean breast of it.” 

**Quelch, the pirate,” I gasped. ‘‘ Jim- 
my and I’— 

‘*How do I know that you are telling 
me the truth? Weren’t you sent here?’ 
said he, slowly. ‘Think well of what 
you are saying.” 

I did not know what he meant, I had 
found the watches on the beach, where 
Jimmy and I were playing. Whose were 
they, then, if not Quelch’s? 

“‘Tf I thought you were speaking the 
truth,” said the old man. He was looking 
at me more sharply than ever. ‘‘ You 
stick to it well, certainly,” said he. 
‘*Look here;’ and he showed me the 
paper he held in his hand, and opening 
the back part of the watch, bade me look 
at some lettering engraved on the gold 
surface: 

“No. 20753. 
‘Edward Favre Brandt, 
‘*Locle. Suisse.” 

‘* And now look at this,” he went on; 
and on the paper with a lot of other 
numbers were the same number, name 
and address. 

I was so astonished that I had stopped 
crying, and was staring, first at the paper 
and then at Mr. Simonds. 

“Do you mean to say that you know 
nothing of this business?’ said the old 
man, at length. ‘‘If you own up, you 
will get off the easier, remember.” 

‘*T’ve nothing to own up,” said I. 





“This is a bad business for somebody,” 
said he. ‘‘It may bea bad business for you, 
my lad; but I begin to think, after all, that 
it may be as you say. Tnis watch was 
stolen.” 

** Stolen!” 

‘Stolen from the great firm of Mayhew 
& Roundy,in the city. The newspapers 
have been full of accounts of the burg- 
lary. Their store was broken into last 
week and amongst other valuables, a case 
of watches stolen. Fortunately the firm 
had the numbers, and the police notified 
all the jewelers and pawnbrokers to be on 
the lookout. It seems the thieves were 
wary ard hid the watches, to be disposed 
of at a more opportune time.” 

The end of it wasthat he went back 
with me, and we all went to the barn, and 
Jimmy showed his father and Mr. 
Simonds where the hole in the manger 
was, and, just as the latter had expected, 
their numbers corresponded to those on 
the list which the Chief of Police had 
given him. Jimmy and I were crying, 
because, Jimmy told me afterward, he 
thought we should be hung. I don’t 
know exactly what I was crying for, ex- 
cept thatI never was so scared in my 
life. 

And the story of how the watches were 
found got into the newspapers, with our 
names in full. I think Jimmy liked see- 
ing his name in print. But Idid not, It 
made me feel as tho I were either a pirate 
or a burglar. The real burglars were 
never discovered and the case of watches 
was all that Mayhew & Roundy ever 
recovered of their stolen property. Mr. 
Roundy gave Jimmy and me ten dollars 
apiece. So it ended well for us, after 
all, and we are going to have a boat next 
summer. 

That was not quite the end, either. In 
fact, I am afraid the end never will come, 
for, whenever they see me coming, the 
fellows begin to sing: 

“*Oh, his name was Captain Kyd 
As he sailed, as he sailed !’” 
BosTON, MASs. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 








Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed“ Puzzles.” THE INDEPENDENT. New York. 





ANAGRAMS OF BATTLES AND SIEGES. 
1. Gain or cut. 

. Men in rank. 

. Leo to war. 

Idol. 

Care. 

Line. 

A drama, 

. Learn so. 

. Sea girl. 

. Rams not room. 
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Middle square. 1. A numder. 2. Before. 
8. Not ancient. 

Upper right. 1. An interdiction. 2. 
Exists. 3. Woven with meshes. 

Left. 1. Of the tide. 2. An insect. 3. 
A wager. . 

Lower right. 
3. To obtain. 

Left. 1. To study. 2. A number. 3, A 
particle of refusal. 


1. False hair. 2. Anger. 


ENIGMATICAL MENAGERIE. 


1. An industrious animal, and to escape. 

2. A small domestic animal, a part of 
speech, and an eminence. 

8. The title of a Spanish nobleman, and 
an opening instrument. 

4. A border, and a common animal. 

5. A covering for a man’s head. 

6. A color, au article, and an interjection. 

7. A word signifying to carry. 

8. A vegetable, and the harbinger of morn- 
ing. 

9. An instrument of war. 

10. A Jewish doctor of law, and a drink 
(phonetic). 
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11. The sluggard’s vice. 

12. A bridle and an animal. 

13. The name of a sailor, and everything. 
14. A falsehood (phonetic), and a preposi- 


15. A female relative, and the note of a 
16. A sign of the zodiac, and a spotted ani- 
17. A country in Africa, and a common 


animal. 
18. The epithet applied to night. 


AN OCTAGON.—Seleeted. 


J. M. 
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1. A coal-scuttle; 2, part of a coat: 3, 
malignant; 4, to act; 5, caluminated ; 6, 
ancient musical instruments: 7, conducted. 

Read down as across. t. in. we 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAR. 7th. 
SYNCOPATIONS AND REMAINDERS. 
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PROGRESSIVE PUZZLE. 
Cleveland 
Landward 
Wardsbip 
Sbipment 
Mentor 
Orange 


BLANK PUZZLE 


1. Bays-baize. 2. Bare-bear. 
bier. 4. Gate-gait. 5. Bow-beau. 


3. Beer- 








Selections. 
THE SHIPMAN'’S TALE. 
BY THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 








LISTEN. my masters! I speak naught but 
trutb. 


From dawn to dawn they drifted on and on. 

Not knowing whither nor to what dark end. 

Now the North froze them, nowthe hot 
South scorched. 

Some called to God, and found great com- 
fort so; 

Some gnashed their teeth with curses, and 
some laughed 

An empty laughter, seeing that they lived, 

So —s was breath between their foolish 
ips. 

Day after day the same relentless sun, 

Night after night the same unpitying stars. 

At intervals fierce lightnings tore the 
clouds, 

Showing vast hollow spaces, and the sleet 

Hissed, and the torrents of the sky were 
loosed. . 

From time to time a hand relaxed its grip, 

And some pale wretch slid down into the 


dark 

With stifled moan, and transient horror 
seized 

The rest who waited, knowing what must 
be 


At every turn strange shapes reached up 
and clutched 
The whirling wreck, held on awhile, and 


then 

Slipt back into that blackness whence they 
came. 

Ah hapless folk, to be so tost and torn, 

So racked by hunger, fever, fire and wave, 

And swept at last into the nameless void— 


Frail girls, strong men, and mothers with 
their babes ! 


And were none saved ? 
My masters, not a soul ! 


Oh, shipman, woful, woful is thy tale! — 
Our hearts are heavy and our eyes are dim- 


med. 
What ship is this that suffered such ill fate? 
What ship, my masters? Know ye not ?— 


The World 
—Harper’s Magazine. 
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OFFICIAL COURTESY AT WASH- 
INGTON. 





_ ALL through the Government service, as 
in private business establishments, we, 
of course, find the relation of superior and 
subordinate, and from this relation 
necessarily follow certain distinctions of 
grade, or official classification, and cer- 
tain rules of courtesy governing the busi- 
ness intercourse between agents of equal 
or unequal rank. The President is high- 
er than a Secretary of Department, a 
Secretary higher than a bureau chief, a 


bureau chief higher than aclerk. An offi- 
cer, issuing instructions or commands, 
disregards the conventional or compli- 
mentary forms observed by him when 
communicating with officers of equal or 
hiyber grade; a subordinate, correspond- 
ing with one above him in authority, is 
more or less deferential in his address. 
This complaisance, however, extends 
chiefly to such harmless expressions 
as, ‘*To the Honorable the Secre- 
tary,” and “I am with great re- 
spect, _your obedient servant,” at 
the beginning and ending of letters; and 
is only objectionable when it becomes in- 
discriminate or extravagant. In strict 
ropriety, official communications should 
addressed to the “‘ oftice”—not to the 
name of the individual holding the office: 
and a public office receives no augmented 
dignity by reason of mere wordy addi- 
tions. This was the view taken by the 
House of Representatives at the begin- 
ning of the Government, when the Seh- 
ate desired to style the President ‘‘ His 
High Mightiness,” or by some other sense- 
less title; and the Senate, by submitting 
to this view, established a precedent ap- 
plicable to every subordinate office. 

In writing to a high official or a mem- 
ber of Congress by name, the prefix 
‘* Hon.” is permissible on grounds of gen- 
eral usage; but the employment of this 
title in addressing minor officers is mean- 
ingless, as also is the phrase “To His 
Excellency the President”; yet, this and 
other errors of over-effusion are frequent- 
ly made by correspondents both in and 
out of official circles. 

In ranking the President as head of the 
Republic we regard him only in his public 
capacity. His pre-eminence is the pre- 
eminence of his office, and this office, as 
we have said, was intended to exercise 
business functions.—St. Nicholas. 
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RULES OF THE HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES. 








A MOST timely article in the March 
Century, by Mr. T. B. Reed, of Maine, 
closes as follows: 


_ “(tis impossible, and perhaps would be 
indiscreet in advance of due popular dis- 
cussion, to indicate the remedy for the evil 
which the foregoing simple narrative of 
facts discloses, but that some remedy should 
be applied admits of no doubt, The rem- 
edy ought not to be radical or wild in its 
character. Indeed, from the nature of 
things it could not be so. There need 
never be any fear lest an avalanche of lex- 
islation could burst upon the country. Do 
the best we can our parliament will be 
clogged, like every other similar assembly 
in the world of like scope and magnitude. 
Two and prebably three changes ought to 
be made, and the effect should be faithfully 
tried. The ae | hour, the length of 
which should be entirely under the control 


transaction of all business of a simple 
nature requiring little discussion. Then a 
— enabling the majority of the 

ouse to select from the public calendars 
such measures asit prefers to act on, with 
due precedence for revenue and appropria- 
tion, would insure such freedom of action 
as would destroy the illegitimate power of 
the few and exalt the just power of the peo- 
on aeting through their own representa- 
tives. 


“To guard against the abuse of the mo- 
tions to adjourn, to fix the day of adjourn- 
ment and for a recess, the simple amend- 
ment devised and read in the House re- 
cently by Mr. Cannon of Illinois would be 
ample and valuable. That amendment pro- 
vides that those motions shall be confined 
to their legitimate and honest use and shall 
never be used as dilatory motions for sim- 
pledelay. If it is objected that this places 
too much power in the handsof the Speaker 
the answer is two-fold. No Speaker would 
pronounce motions legitimate on their face 
dilatory and intended for delay until that 
fact was apparent to the whole world, and 
if he did unjustifiably exercise that power 
re him as the organ of the House an 
— to the House would easily rectify the 
abuse. The danger in a free country is not 
that power will be exercised too freely, but 
that it will be exercised too sparingly; for 
it so happens that the noise made by a 
small but loud minority iu the wrong is too 
often mistaken for the voice of the people 
and the voice of God.” 
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of the House, would, if restored to its full 
power and efficiency, afford means for the 
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Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more vatuabdle to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested. } 


A PECAN GROVE. 
BY GEO. E. WALSH. 











THE cultivation of the pecan in the 


Southern States has been greatly neglected 


until recently; but, now that experiment 
has shown that a pecan grove is a valuable 
and paying resource after it bas once come 
into bearing, the trees are becoming very 
cemmon in the gardens of Southern homes. 
The tree is hardy in most of the so-called 
Southern States; but it isin the lower south 
tbat it invariably gives the best results. 
Aitho a few pecan trees are fuund growing 
and doing well, here and there all over the 
country, there are very few groves even tc- 
day where the nuts are raised for market on 
a large scale. In Texas and Mexico, where 
the tree is supposed to attain to its greatest 
perfection, large groves may be found in 
numbers. 

Florida is capable of producing so many 
profitable crops that new industries and re- 
sources that have never been experimented 
with much are neglected. Every one has 
clung to the old standard fruits, for which 
Florida is famed, and little attention has 
been given to the cultivation of new ones. 
The list of tropical and semi-tropical fruits, 
that can be grown successfully on the 
peninsula, is longand encouraging to look 
at. Nearly all of them find a place at the 
exposition now being held at Ocala, and 
the size, beauty and quality of some of the 
less known varieties show what can be done 
in the way of raising fruits, other than 
of oranges. 

Of couroe fruit-growers, as well as busi- 
ness men, long for quick profits in their 
work, and any particular branch of labor 
that has the disadvantage of requiring 
long time before returns are made for the 
outlay must also have the advantage of giv- 
ing more than ordinary profits in the long 
run. Nature equalizes the matter in this 
way. Crops that require a large expendi- 
ture of money, labor and time, usually 
yielc doublefold when the period of waiting 
has expired, and there is more permanency 
to such investments than to the less expen- 
sive ones. Those who live in a hand-to 
mouth way often do not feel as if they could 
afford to grow such fruits that do not make 
quick profits. The waiting time is certainly 
long and tedious, but the reward that comes 
in time pays for the patience. 

This is one reason why the pecan has not 
been cultivated more generally in the 
South. The time for the tree to begin to 
bear profitably is from ten to twelve years 
from the seed. During the first few years of 
its life its growth is comparatively slow, but 
after it gets wellup, with atap-root deep in 
the ground, it increases rapidly in size and 
bearing. Raising it from seed is not advis- 
able, as you are never sure of getting as 
good a variety as the seed. The most ap- 
proved method is to plant the pecans exact- 
ly where you want the trees togrow. Then 
graft or bud upon the stocks, when of 
proper size, the scions or buds secured from 
a tree that produces the large paper-shell 
pecans. This is better than buying nursery 
stock, or raising the trees from seed. In 
the former case the trees will not do so well 
when transplanted, and in the latter they 
will be of an inferior stock. 

The expense connected witha pecan grove 
is largely made on the setting out and bud- 
ding of the trees. After that work is accom- 
plished the expense is very little. The land 
between the rows of the trees can be used 
for garden vegetables and field crops. 
Many raise sugar-cane, which pays well 
and helps to fertilize the grove. 

One should not, however, attempt to start 
@ pecan grove on anything but the best 
land. It is true that they will grow on 
almost any kind of land, but for the best 
results a rich alluvial soil such as is found 
along our rivers and large creeks is desira- 
ble. There is plenty of this kind of soil all 
through the South, which could be profita- 
bly set to pecans. These rich bottom lands, 
or low hammocks, are considered unsuitable 
for most crops on account of occasioval 
overflows. The pecan trees would not be 
injured by such inundations, for many of 
the best groves growing in Mexico and 
Texas are found on just such land. 

There is certainly money in the trees for 
those who are willing to wait for the trees 
to come into bearing. The original outlay 
is not wreat, and no risk is connected with 
the business. 

The profits cf a grove are differently esti 
mated by those growing the nuts fora busi- 





ness. Soils, cultivation, favorable loca- 
tions, and other circumstances so affect the 
bearing of any fruit orchard that estimates 
made from the productions of one will be 
far from actual facts when applied to an- 
other. Still, an approximate estimate of 
what a pecan grove will do under ordina- 
rily favorable conditions may be made for 
those who are of a figure-loving disposition, 

One can count on forty bushels of nuts to 
the acre during the twelfth year, which wil] 
be worth from $2 to $4 per bushel. After 
that period the yield will increase rapidly. 
At 20 years of age the trees will yield 5 
bushels to the tree, and doublethat amount 
ten ,years later. The paper-shell varieties 
usually sell from $5 to $8 per bushel; but 
taking a low average of #2 50 per bushel we 
would have $100 from one acre the twelfth 
year. 

A twenty acre grove would then cost 
about $800 for the first twelve years, includ- 
ing original cost of land, p'anting, and in- 
terest and taxes. On the twenty acres you 
would get $2.0U0 for the investment in 
twelve years. On your 3,400 trees you would 
gather a crop cf 17000 bushels in twenty 
years, making a return of $42.500. The in- 
crease will then continue steadily until the 
trees become immense forest trees. The 
cost of picking, packing and shipping the 
nuts is all the expense now conpect+d with 
the grove. In fifty years a fortune could 
thus be reaped from a pecan grove, and a 
man who plants such trees, feeling that he 
may never gather much of its fruit, is a 
blessing to posterity and his owu country. 

FORT MEADE, FLA. 
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MAKE IMPROVEMENTS. 
BY E. P. POWELL, 











No farmer should be content to move in 
a beaten track. [n early spring hesbould put 
in a few improvements about the house or 
barn or grounds. These can be crowded in 
so as not to interfere with regular work; 
and I assure you the pay comes in the sat- 
isfaction given to the wife and children. 
When things are improved the people im- 
prove. One ounce of progress is worth a 
hundred pounds of sameness. Plan in win- 
ter what you can execute in spring and sum- 
mer. There is a short spell in April, an- 
other longer one after harvest, and a third 
after crops in October and November when 
new enterprises can be undertaken. 

1. Plan for a few new trees and shrubs 
and possibly an ornamental hedge. 

2. Plan to get your buildings painted 
afresh and your tools. Itis not expensive 
now when paints of the best quality can be 
bought prepared. You can put them on 
yourself. 

3. Plan to have more reading matter 
about the farm, especially the best agri- 
cultural papers. 

4. Have youa barn well? Can you not 
carry the water into your stables and so 
save time and in winter save freezing ? 

5. Is your barnyard a vile slough? Is it 
well drained? How much time would it 
take thoroughly to drain it ? 

6. Have you good storage rooms for tools? 
a fruit room, adjacent to ice? Will it not 
pay to improve in that direction ? 

7. Have the boys a workshup? If not, 
you can’t do better than build an addition 
to your barn or elsewhere and have it fitted 
up well with benches and tools of all sorts 
—and have a chimney and stove, and so keep 
tbe boys at home improving the time. 

8. Are you living with unhealthy cellars, 
sewers, or incomplete drains? Plan to get 
them improved first of all things. Thereis 
always time to keep well and never time to 
be sick. 

9. Are things convenient for the women 
folk? Ordothey have to take two steps 
where oue would suffice? That makes 
100,000 steps when 50,000 would do—50,000 
useless and very tiresome steps. Slavery 
was abolished by Abraham Lincoln. 

10. Have you plenty of small fruits—ber- 
ries and cherries and plums? Is it too 
much trouble to raise them? It cannot 
be, if you consider the health that comes 
from abundance of fruit. You have time to 
grow it and time to study up the best 
methods; besides, fruit growing is brain 
culture. 

11. Of course you have a flower garden: 
because if you have not you will be too far 
behind the times to read THE INDEPENDENT; 
and so I shall not see you or you me. But 
send for the best catalogs and see what fine 
new additions you can secure this spring. 

12. Have you a lot of dead trees standing 
about, and apple trees gone to suckers. and 
old fences, with boards off here and there? 
If so it is your photograph. Look at it, 
and call the attention of your neighbors to 
it. 


1 \13. Have you play grounds, or hammocks, 
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or lawn seats? You don’t believe in rest? 
You are going to Heavento get rest? How 
like a fool you would feel if you got there. 
Better improve by havivg your hours of 
rest and recreation and family enjoyment. 

14. Form a mutual club of the family for 
home improvement. Keep a memorandum of 
what each one suggests and wishes, and 
then work in one item after another as fast 
as possible. You will be surprised to see 
how much a year will bring forth. 

But best of all is the reaction of all such 
effort on the family—creating character. 
Soon the boys and girls will walk about 
with you looking over the possible improve- 
ments and eager to help. It will createa 
home spirit and a love for home. A man’s 
heart is where his plans are. Every one is 
a natural schemer, if not at home and for 
improvement, then abroad and for mis- 
chief. 
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THREE CROPS IN ONE SEASON. 
BY PROF. GEO, G. GROFF, M.D. 


On Apiil 4th, 1888, I planted a plot of 
ground with potatoes. The distance be- 
tween the rows averaged about 36 to 38 
inches. The tops not being heavy, on July 
4th I planted corn between the rows of po- 
tatoes. August 11th, after the potatoes had 
been dug, I sowed turnips. The crop of po- 
tatoes was small from a bad season, the 
weather being too hot and dry. The corn 
was the best I raised, yielding very well; 
while the turnips yielded at a rate of be- 
tween 300 ard 400 bushels to the acre. The 
ground was treated with stable manure in 
the spring and with Baugh’s phosphate for 
the turnips. The potatoes were Blisse’s 
Triumph, the corn the Cory variety (sweet), 
and the turnips of a variety the name of 
which I failed to record; but they seem a 
cross between the common turnip and the 
rutabaga. 

Potatoes, sweet corn and celery can be 
grown nicely on the same ground in one 
season. The past season I raised a crop of 
potatoes, and followed them with a very 
successful crop of cabbage. 

It seems to me that much more in this 
line might be aczomplished by those living 
on small farms and lots. 

LEWISBURG, PENN. 
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SEED AND PLANT CATALOGS. 


WE have received the followirg seed and 
plant catalogs at this office this season: 

James M. Thorburn & Co.: ** Annual Descrip- 
tive Catalog of Seeds.”” 15 John St., New York. 

Peter Henderson & Co.’s ‘‘ Manual of Every- 
thing for the Garden.” 25 and 87 Cortlandt St., 
New York. 


D. M. Ferry & Co., “Seed Annual.” Detroit, 
Mich. 


G. H. & J. H. Hale, “Catalog of Choice Pedi- 
gree Small Fruit Plants.” South Glastonbury, 
Conn. 

Plant Seed Co.,* Annual Catalog.” 812 North 
4th St., St. Louis, Mo. 

The Storrs & Harrison Co., Seeds, Plants 
and Fruits.” Painesville, O. 
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FOR GATHERING APPLES. 


ANimplement for gathering apples has 
been in use in Western New York for one or 
two seasons, and it is highly spoken: of by 
the fruit-growers who have tested it. It is 
4 large, open canvas receptacle into which 
the apples are shaken from the tree, 
it being arranged so that the apples 
are collected in a padded basket, into 
which they are gently delivered with- 
out bruisingeach other. The frame is car- 
ried around the tree by two men, while 
two others shake the tree, and a fifth man is 
kept busy removing the apples. It is said 
that the harvest of aa apple crop can be 
done with it for half the expense of hand- 
picking. But cheapness is not the only nor 
the chief recommendation of the imple 
ment. Apple-picking is a long operation 
ina large orchard, and some of the fruit 
must be picked before it is ripe, if it is all 
gathered. This green fruit does not sell as 
well nor keep as well, and, besides this, the 
growth, which is always considerable 
toward the time of ripening, is lost. Many 
large apple-growers assert that the machine 
pays for itself in a single season, and that 
itisas indispensable to them as a mower or 
reaper to an ordinary farmer.—American 
Cultivator. 
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WOOD BY ITS RIGHT NAME. 


THE general introduction into commerce 
of lumber manufactured from the gum tree 
or tupelo (Nyssa sylvatica) is hindered by 
the practice of some dealers of attaching 
false names to it, with the idea of disguis- 
ing its real character. In England it is 
sometimes -called satin walnut in the 





trade; in this city it can be found -under 


the name of hazel-wood, and it has ap- 
peared as Arkansas redwood. Gum is a 
valuable wood when its peculiarities of ex- 
cessive shrinking and warping are guarded 
against by proper methods of manufactur- 
ing and seasoning, but it gains nothing by 
having false and misleading namesattached 
toit. And in the same way sycamore lum- 
ber is just as valuable when it is called 
sycamore as when it is called satin-wood, 
as is sumetimes the case in Eastern mar- 
kets.—Garden and Forest. 


THE RESURRECTION PLANT. 


WHAT is most commonly known as the 
resurrection plant is Selaginella lepido- 
phyla, a native of Mexico. It is not often to 
_be found in the trade as a real, live plant, for 
being gathered in large quantities and dried 
off, and packed away for months, and even 
years, there is no peony of ie coming 
to life at its so-called resurrection. After 
drying it will again absorb a large quanti- 
ty of moisture, and in so doing it spreads 
out its green, frond-like surfaces, and ap- 

ars like a living as When again dried 

t curls and rolls If up, ready to unroll 
whanaier supplied with moisture.— Vick’s 
Magazine. 











When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 





AYERS CATHARTIC PILLS 


Sontain, in small compass, the essential 
virtues of the best vegetable cathartics. 
They are a sure cure for Costiveness, Indi- 
gestion, and Liver Complaints; are pleasant 
to take; prompt, but mild, in operation. 
= James Quinn. of Middle st., Hartford, 
, testifies : ‘I have used Ayer’s Pills 
for tl the thirty years and consider them 
an invaluable family medicine.” 


Ayer’s Pills, 


Bold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 
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ARMERS 


Buy the best. Our Standard Fertilizers, 
always reliable. Once used always used. Sold 
at lowest prices. Ground Bene of al! Coamees 
of fineness, for land, cattle or chickens. a spe- 
Gelty. for our valuable ‘Agricultural 

: cn xk and Rural Record (sent free) and 
price- 


STEARNS FERTILIZER CO., 


133 Water Street, New York. 


wtis $ 000,000 poopie beat wo ay Bends 
Ferry’ s Seeds 
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WHY BE SATISFIED 


With one-half of what your farm will pro- 
duce, when by using 


H. J. BAKER & BRO.’S 
COMPLETE MANURES 


(specially compounded for each crop), you 
can frequently more than double your crop. 
Make one trial and be convinced. 


A A Ammoniated Saperphosphate 


837.50 per ton. 


Pelican Bone Fertilizer, 
832.50 per ton. 


Both the above made from Bone. Full par- 
ticulars in our pocket memorandum book, 
“Facts for Farmers,” mailed free by 


H. J BAKER & BRO., 
___ 215 Pearl Street_N. Y. 


DUTTON 


GRINDER 


Perrect Mowina MAcHine KNIFE GRINDER. 
Can be carried into the field and at- 
tached to Mowing Machine Wheel. 
New Descriptive Catalogue Free, 
HIGGANUM MANUF’G. CORPORATION, 
successors to 2. H.ALLEN & CO, 

189 Water &t., N. ¥. 
Main Office, HIGGANUM, 
CONNECTICUT 
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S Higganum Mfg. Corp. ¢ S 


P. O. Box 376, N. Y. City. 
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For Potatoes, 
Cabbages, 
Vegetables, 







FERTILIZER C0, 


121 Front Street, 
NEW YORK. 





A, TAFT'S A 


AS HMA CURD REE 


ROCHESTER, N. ZF 


HINDERCORNS. 


Cure Corns. Stopsall pain. Ensures 
conti Ay Sustock, se, ot Urugeista, Hiscox & Co.,N. Y- 





The best of all remedies for 
Inward Pains, Colic, Indiges- 


PARKER'S GINGER TONG 


tion, Exhaustion and all Stom- 
ach and Bowel troubles. Also 
the most effective cure for 
Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis and 
affections of the breathing 
organs, It promotes refreshing 
sleep, improves the appetite, 
overcomes nervous prostration, 
and gives new life and strength 


to the weak and aged, soc. and $1.00, at Drgguists. 
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SE BROS. Propetetess, Canton, Mass. 
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Tre INDEPENDENTS special Clubbing List will be 
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in® to subscrive for one or more papers or magazines 
iu connection with THt IN'téreNi-sFT can save a 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
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(14 lines to the inch, ‘300 lines to the column.) 
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FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 
PRICE REDUCED. 


WE can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, each File or Binder holding 
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has “THE INDEPENDENT” em boseed on it in 


large gilt letters, making it quite orna- 
mental. They will be delivered at our office 
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send (post paid) to any P.O. in the United 
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The THORBURN are 


Earliest and Best. 


See CATALOGUE of VEGETABLE, FLOWER, 
GRASS and TREE SEEDS for 1889. 
MAILED FREE. 


Sy JM. THORBURN & Co.:75 JOHNS? NEWYORK. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


I'his powder never vartes. A marvel of purity.strength 

and wholesomeness. More econemical than the ordi- 

oary kinds. and cannot be sold in competition with the 

muititude of low test, short weight alum or phosphate 
»wders. Sold onlyin cans. ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
OMPANY, 106 Wall St.. N. ¥ 


Public Speakers: 


A TEASPOONFUL OF PROCTER & GAMBLE’S 
VEGETABLE GLYCERINE DILUTED WITH AN 
EQUAL QUANTITY OF WATER, WILL CLEAR 
THE VOICE OF MINISTERS, LECTURERS, 
SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS, ~ 

FOR PARTICULARS SEE ELEGANT BOOK OF 
TOILET RECIPES THAT CAN BE PREPARED 
EASILY AND CHEAPLY AT HOME SENT TO 
ANY ADDRESS FOR TWO TWO-CENT STAMPS 
ADDRESS, . . ° 
Procter & GAMBLE, 
GLYCERINE Dep’, CINCINNATI, 





STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 

** Best Pianos and several meritorious 
and usefal Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 
- JOHN RENEHAN. — 


Piumbing and Ventilation on a most Improved 
Principies. 163 Bast 35th = R.Y ranch 
Office, 642 Madison Ave., between é Sth and 0th 
streets. b. ersonal attention in all cases, 







E sme A.B.& EL. SHAW, 

















o SHAW, 1 APPUn & Co. 
= Manufacturers of 
3 ULPIT 
; ‘ ¥rom $48.00 upward. 
3 27 Sudbury St., 
ae iy? Send for Catalogue. BOS TOM 
ST BLACK S c 
fA c TL PLASS: nosey Bs. 
PF. P, | CLEANFAST Darning 
: Cotton of 
Robinson our Dee. 
Dye. Retail stores 
Guaranteed | 97 #Broad- 
pot to way,2 West 
crock. Mth St.. and 
The wearing 28 West 
} 125th Street, 
quality un-) New York. 
surpassed. 107 State St., 
Chicago. 
jSend for 49 West St., 
| price-list. TRAD=-MARI Boston. 








W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN 
CONN, 
Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York, an 
197 Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garder 
Engines, a Chain and 
— Iron Curbs, Yard 
drants, Street Washers 


RKS FOUNDED IN 1838. 





ustria, 
and’ Contennial Exh 


MITCHELL VANCE GD, | sce 


SUCCESSOR TO 


MITCHELL, VANCE & COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
ARTISTIC GAS FIXTURES, 
ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, ETG, 


S alesrooms: 836 and S38 Broadway; 
Factery: 10th Ave., 24th aud 25th Sts., 


ition 





For Sale by ali Statione 





ESTEEL PENS? a RAUARE: RELTAAEE: 


Warchouse: 26 John Street, New York 





the safest Hammerless Gun ever made, as hamm 
The safety is automatic, also positive and absolut: 


PARKER BROTHERS, 


The Parker Hammerless Shot Gur, 





The first Parker Hammerless Gun made won the championship of America, at Decatur. [l. It is 


ers cannot be let down to rest on loaded shells. 
ely safe, and the spiral mainsprings employed are 


guaranteed for twenty-five years. Send for illustrated circular. 


Makers, Meriden, Conn. 


» 97 Chambers Street. 





New York Salesroom 


It is for Sui tog A — 

ry i wingon on Suet ight et Crape A 
so for Window a y 

Rail, Door and Car Mats, and everything usual 














Central Expanded Metal Co, 
PITTSBURCH. 


| W. 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOCUE. 


Expanded Metal Co. 


CHICACO. 


XPANDED METAL 


—_en(PATENTED THROUCHOUT THE WORLD.) 
This product is made of the BEST aatsty Lik, - 


MATERIAL by « new and novel process forming 


3% SOLID STEEL SE 


FENCING MATERIAL 


DURABLE, RIGID, ORNAMENTAL 


and MODERATE IN COST. 





— " Gnurohee' Verandas, Cardens, ame, 


wren Prem! and Cemetery 


Trellises, T 
ALLIC-LATTICE o ok 


| St. Louis Expanded Metal Co. 
ST. LOUIS. 








Over 14 Millions Sold in this 
Country alone. 
The Best Fitting and Best 
Wearing Corset Ever Made. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Wes 


\ 













“GREATEST 
INVENTION 


OF THE AGE. 

Every Family 
should have it. 
POWDERED, AND PUT UP IN ONE POUND TIN CASS. 
TS Cee per enn, 2 ~ > een ame 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON 


and Sole Manufacturers, @ 
O07 Cer. INL and Rarket Strate, PRILADELERLA, PA. 


service, DOUd'S Sy a Abe ce: Boston 





Low Estimates. 
Careful Service. 








NEW YORK CITY. 


What Paint to Use! 
ASK THE 
ESSEX PAINT WORKS, 
ESSEX, CONN., U.S.A. 





rT 
Ss 








STEAM ENGINES 


Upright and Horizon 
Sta tal, 


Portable and -Portable. 


8 to 16 Horse Power. 
Dlastrated Pamphiet Free. Address 


AMES LEFFEL & Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, O10, 
or 110 Liberty &t.. New Yort 
“ afl 


> 
7 PY — 
AY ww 


















Gyn 











LiEBIC aM. 


EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


Finest and Cheapest Meat yy 
Made Dishes 68 and Sauces. As Bee 
able topic.” Annual sale siv0,I00 Ja 


Stock for Sou 
ig “an invalu 
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Gotp Streer nsan FuitTor 


A REMARKAPLE letter from Rev. Zacn- 
akyY Eppy,D.D., late of Northampton, 
Mass., now of 


Detro!T, Micu., Oct. 15th, 1888, 


Mr. THEO. RICKSECKER, New York.— 
While I was sojourning, last summer, at 
Saratoga Springs, - former friend and 
parishioner, Mr. Chas. Wells, recom- 
mended Ricksecker’s Skin Soap. I bought 
a dozen cakes. The effect of the soap on 
my own skin—which had been rough, dis- 
colored and subject to heat-pimples, or 
what some call cat-boi!s—was almost mi- 
raculous. Since then I have never trav- 
eled without it. My friends who have 
used it pronounce it supremely excellent. 
I congratulate you on having invented 
THE BrsT SoaP IN THE WORLD. 

This is sent unsolicited. I never saw 
you, and you probably never heard of me. 
My sole motive is a wish to benefit others, 
who like me have been poisoned by bad 
soap. Rev. ZACHARY Eppy, D.D. 
Strongly indorsed also by Mr. Edward Kim- 
ball (Church Debt pf nee the late President 
Arthur and Henry Ward net. Large hg 
let mailed on receipt of £¥ 
THEO. RICKSECKER, 146 and 148 willis only 
CIRCULAR FREE, 

If you want to 
ea present toa 


boy therci; nothing 
so useful as a g 


RINTING 
JOSEPH — 
19 Murray St., 


CANTRELL' 


Fine Shoes. 


SHOES FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 


RIDING LEGGINS, 



















oa Pictures, 10c. 





With Cantrell’s Spring Fastenings. 


25 WEST 23d STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


ANDREWS M'F'G COMPANY. 


Bank, Opera, Church and 

School Furniture, REMOVED to 

76 FIFTH AVENUE, near 14th St., 
New York City. 











CHICAGO AND DENVER 


VIA THE 





AND 
UNION PACIFic RAILWAY. 
A SOLID TRAIN 


CHICAGO 
7 DENVER 


Council Bluffs # Omaha 
With DINING CARS, SLEEPING CARS and 
FREE CHAIR CARS. 
LEAVES CHICAGO EVERY DAY. 

Trains leaving Chi Tuesday ct with the 


GOLDEN GATE SPECIAL, 
arriving at San Francisco Friday Evenings. 
For Time of —— Rates and Information, apply to any 


Ticket Agent, or 

". M. WHITMAN, H. C. SSKER, 
Manager. 

LSON, 


General Manager. 
General cae Agent, Chicago. 
A SURE CURE au CATARRH. 


[am al AR SHAS | 


wat TRH 
ee 


Mey EOE, 
“ile 
ee == = — 


E BY ALL DRUG 


Better than Horsts! 


And as for walking, there 
is no comparison! The 


TEE ries 
free. 


Mm, Overman Wheel Co. 

























are the La on 
Catalog 





mite ot J tue 
FES Co., L’'t'a, don. 









